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ba T is certain that no Profeffion is more 
2 ufeful in this World than this of Agri- 
culture, and as truly bas, from its vaft 
ee S variely of depending Objects, very nu- 
Camis merous Uncertainties attending it, be- 
Jides the Management of the ignorant and Sotbful ; 
and therefore experimental Rules of different Cafes 
are the more neceffary to be imparted, not only to thé 
vulgar and unfRilful, but alfo to the more judicious 
and learned, becaufe every Man, even of this- latter 
Clafs, has not the fame Opportunity, nor does be LbInk 
or att alike, 

Tam very fenfible that the Subject of Fore. trees 
has been fet forth by able Hands; but.as my Refidence 
is conftantly among ft them, and I employ Workmen in 
their. Manegement in that part of the Country moft 
famed for fuch Artificers, I may have come by fome 
ufeful Secrets which others have miffed, and have bere 
treated on moft of the ae Sorts, except the Scarlet and 
Evergreen-Oaks, whofe Acorns being to be bought in 
London, may be propagated at D: ferction. Not that I. 
would be ‘wider f cod to depreciate ihe Merits of others, 
for Iam of Opinion, whoever bas lent but a little Fin+ 
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ger towards the Improvement of this moft uf ful and 
boundlefs Science deferves Encouragement : But I bere 
muft alfo obferve, that as I occupy my own Farm and 
the Glebe-land of our Parijh, containing in all twenty 
four inclofed Fields of feveral Soris of Soils; I have 
had a very favourable Opportunity, almoft twenty Years 
togetoer, in a Country where Farmers are allowed in 
the general to excel all others in this Kingdom, to make 
my Obfer vations, Collections and Experiments 5 and fo. 
Lea a aij ference there now 15, between ! the prefent and 
the former Praéttice of Agriculture, as made on old fa- 
gacious Parmer, who bas acquired a good Eftate by bis 
Indufiry, and is now living, fay, that be thought be 
had been afteep thefe forty Years paft, alluding to his 
old erroneous Ways and the prefent new Improvements, 
which are e vaftly different from our Fore- fathers Ma- 
nagement, that more Grein-fruit and Catile are obtain- - 
ed now in one, than formerly in two or three Acres, 
befides the Knowledge of employing the Ground in the 
Fallew-feason or third Summer, to the great enriching 
of it, which heretofore ufed to be loft: Nor indeed could 
mony Tenants pay their raifed Rents, were it not for 
thefe Improvements, as may plainly appear by the fol- 
lowing Accounis of Soils; Grains,Graffes, Manures, &c. 
And for want of ibis Husbandry many Ejtates and Fa- 
— gnilies have come to Ruin that I could mention, were tt 
not too long for my prefent Purpofe , befides London- 
ers, who Jometimes precipitaie them/elves into [uch Un- 
dertakings by Purchaje, tc. who are at the fame time 
greateft Strangers to it: Others juft come from the 
Seminary of L, earning, and only armed with Theory, fuc- 
ceed ibeir Parent in the Poffeffion of a large Ejiate: 
Others again that are brought up on the Spot, but by 
Youth, or Imperf:étion of Parts, are obliged to be guided — 
by their bead Servant or Ploughman, who even then are 
under 


cme twee FACE: 
under the greatet Rifque of bis. Honefty, and if be prove 
a Villain, then woe to the Moafter. 

Since the Publication of my firft Book, a nee 
of a confiderable Efiate told me be was going to take one 
of bis Farms into bis Hands of three Hundred a Year, 
and that he did not doubt but that, what with ebferv- 
ing his Neighbours Management, ond regaling them now 
and then into a free Conver ‘fation, he foould go on as 
well as they 5 but this Notion has proved fatal to many, 
efpecially in the Chiltern Country, for to fay the Truth, 
the common Farmer is as fubtle a Man in his way as 
any Mechanick whatfoever, and will be fo far from 
leading any Gentleman into the true Method of Farming, 
that moft of them very jujtly hold it as contrary to their 
Intereft , for, fay they, 1f this is encouraged, bow fhall 
we come by Farms to occupy ? A Captain of a Man of — 
War in Queen Anne’s Peace, bought a large Farm, 
held it in his Hands, and told bis Friends be would get 
Money by oui-witting the Farmer ; the Refult was, after 
fome Years laft paft , one of bis Friends afked him how, 
bis Project fucceeded; bis Anfwer was, that be thought 
at not in the Power of Man to be too cunning for them 5 
and it is well for them. they are fo, coufidering the ma- 
ny Difcouragements they often meet with from the Extre- 
mities of the Weather, from Beafis, Infects, and the 
greatet of all others the worft fort of Men, who - 
Yake all Advantages to pilfer from toe Farmer bis fat 
Sheep, Turneps, Corn Fruit, and many other Things. 

For thefe Reafons, the World may. eafily fee bow 
vaftly ufeful experimental Rules and Cautions are to the 
Youth, Heir, Gentleman, unexperienced Farmer, and 
even to the Foreigner, who may here be let into the my- 
Sfterious Economy of irue LTarming, and fo avoid the 
Curfe of running themfelves out by Mifmanagement and 
Impofitions, before they enjoy the Bleffing of Profit, and 
become tolerable Mafters of Husbandry. | lam 
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1 am the firft that has publifbed that invaluable Re- 
ceipt for fiecping Barley and other Grain in the moft_fer- 
tile Liquor that ever was invented in this Nation ; alfo 
| the Misfortunes attending Trefoil-grafs,82c. which in a 
great meafare I have made appear in the following 
Sheets: But as two Letters came lately to my Hands 
from a Gentleman in London, and I anfwered them on 
the 18th of February laf, 1732. it happened to be 
too late to infert their ufeful Copies in this Book, but I 
intend to print them in my next Work. The Cafe 
was this, be being about to give Orders for converting 
a ten Acres ploughed Field into a Meadow, wrote for 
my Advice, telling me be thought to fow Clover and Tre- 
foil with bis Hay-feeds amongft his Barley,which indeed 
he might jufily think proper from what has been printed 
in Commendation of Trefoil for this purpofe; bur I 
wrote him, that if this had been done, he would confe- 
quently lofe moft of bis Charges and Time, for that 
the Trefoil-feed 1s a moft wrong fort to accompany the 
Hay-feed by reafon it is one of, if not the greateft and 
thickeft Brancher of all others; by which Property it 
would finother and kill not only the tender Sprout of 
the natural Grafs, but alfo the very Weeds under its 
horizontal Cover: Yet this is only one part of the Mi/- 
chief this artificial Grafs ts fubjett to, as 1 have in this 
- Book made appear by my Remarks on a late Author's 
Writings on this and other Graffes. And therefore if I 
had advifed the Gentleman to lay down his Ground in 
this manner, I foould have atied the part of a down- 
right Theory Author, who takes verbal Relations from 
Lf know not who, and not having Fudgment enough in 
Agriculture to chufe the better part and leave out the 
worfe, I might by fuch deftru€tive Schemes do incredi- 
ble Prejudice to Undertakings purfued by fuch fallacious 
Intelligence. | 
L thought 
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I thought it time io ufber into the World a plain and 
experienced Account of the Plough, fince I underftand 
feveral have declared the Benefits of Grain,Gra/s, Wood, 
and many other Things, but I never yet met with an 
ample San how they are brought to pafs by the true 
Knowledge and Ufe of that tranfcendent Inftrument. A 
new Wheel-plough being invented and brought into ufe 
for the firft time in January laf, 1732. IL have not 
been fo particular in ihe Chapter of Ploughing, to write 
its Defcription and Dimenfions, as I here fhall be. Itis 
a fingle-beamed Plough, ten Foot long with two Sharrs, 
the Bob-tail and the common Sort, two broad Boards, 
tevo Coulters, and only one fixed Staple. It will da near . 
double the Work of the common Sort, becaufe it ploughs 
two Thoroughs at once in theWheat-ftitch for fowing of 
Beans and Peas, and in broad Land ploughing, &c. it 
may be drawn in fome Ground very well with four and 
five Horfes, as L have experienced, and in mot with fix. 
by which it foves almoft half the Time, half the Horfes 
Provender, balf ihe Charge of the Ploughman and Boy, 
&c.and ploughs ibe Earth ratber cleaner than the fingle 
one, is eafier and freadier for the Pioughman, except 
on turning at ibe Landsend, and not.agreat deal hard- 
er for the Horfes, its two Sharrs weighing no more than 
fifiy two Pound, which fome fingle ones will dos in fort, 
itis a moft excellent Plough, that I hope will be made 

ufe ofrin lime throughout the King’s Dominions, | 
Aid it 1s my Opinion,that when the Praétice of Hus- 
banary can be made more familiar to an ordinary.Capa- 
city, and more delighiful to the brighter Genius by the 
true Relaiions and Practice of Things as they refult from 
Experience, there will be more Gentlemen than éver oc- 
cupy themfelves in a Country Life, and then will find, 
as one of them was pleased to fay, more Pleafure in one 
Day in the Country, than London could produce in a 
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Month : Wherefore I deubt not but that a Country Life 
awill be more and more hereafter in greater Efteem than 
ever, and more eagerly purfued by the abler Sort, whofe 
Abilities are capable of fuch Undertakings, without which 
the Country indeed is rather a more melancholy Situa- 
tion than the Town ; but where fuch Perfons are engaged 
in the Occupation of Farms, Plantations, or fpactous 
Gardens, it is bere, and from this Scene of Exercife 
that Health, Wealth and Pleafure derive; and as the 
Reverend Mr, Lawrence faid, be be slieves an Angel 
would prefer, if be was confined to this lower Region. 
There are fome, 1 am very fenfible, that are apt to 
cavil with, or condemn a thing meerly for its being new, 
or that the fame has been wrote on before, as if a Sub- 
ject could not be further improved, but whoever will 
avithout Prejudice confider the praétical and rational 
part of the following Chapters, may affuredly find their 
| Expectation anfwered, if their feveral Rules are clofely 
| followed, by which the King’s Revenue will be furely 
“augmented, and Great Britain, Ireland, and his Maje- 
fttes Plantations in America, in all probability vaftly en- 
creafed in plenty of Grain,Grafs,Wood and Catile,which 
Rules are bere freely expofed, not in chimerical Notions, 
but in folid Truths, not in relations of things taken upon 
Truft, and furnifbed up by a a politer Pen than my own, 
but in experimental Faéts delivered 1 in their true native 
yuftick Drefs. 
| What I have here eated on is now made plain to a 
mean Capacity, and particularly that moft neceffary and 
molt intricate part of Farming, the Nature of Soils, 
Manures, the feveral forts of Ploughs and their Ope- 
rations, with many other Things never before fo amply 
done as I know of in any other Book whatfoever, accord~ 
ing to the new and lateft Practice in Husbandry. 
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Gh, the Nature, Culture, and Improvement of 
Sorts, 


Ley Have thought it moft neceflary, , 
WW as well as previous to the follow- 

Ave Ing Book, to begin with an Ex- 
IZOD planation ‘of the very beft Part of 
Fiujandy, which I think is juftly included 
in the feveral Terms of the Nature, Culture, 

B " --Melio- 
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Melioration, and Improvements of Soils; as 


> therein lying the chief Foundation of After- 


fuccefs, in the Growth of Corn, Grafs and 
Trees: And from this Oeconomy does many 
Branches of this moft ufeful Part of Agricul- 
ture proceed. 

I thall therefore particularly illuftrate the 
Benefits, as well as expofe the fad Effects 
that arife from their good or bad Manage- 
ment, The Chiltern, or hilly Country e- 
{pecially, is more than ordinarily concerned 
in thefe Subjects, by reafon it is moftly en- 
clofed, and confifts in diverfity of Soils, of 


Clays, Loams, Sands, Chalk, ftony Ground, _ 


hurlucky and gravelly Grounds, and feveral 
other Sorts, that abound more or lefs with 
Parts of thefe Earths. While the fertile Vale 
or low Country runs chiefly but in little o- 
ther, than the black Loams or blueifh mar- 
ly Clays in open Fields, that are commonly 


under one and the fame Management of Cul-_ 


ture; and is eafier by far brought into a 
Tilth or Condition for Corn, than this of 
ours, and with a great deal ‘of lefs Charge 
and Touble. for there, they are often afraid 
of being too. fine, ‘efpecially for their Beans, 
while we here are in as much Concern oF 
fearing the Corn is bound in by the hard 
tenacious Nature of our Earth: That will 
not fhatter nor crumble by a little Froft, 
or working as that in the Vale will; White 
they are ae lly Strangers to a very Stone, 
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while we in the upper Grounds, in many Pla- 
ces, are forced to plow amonett but little 
elfe. It is therefore computed, that 5 / 
will go ‘as far in a Smith’s Bill in the Vale, 
as 15 will in the Chiltern, and it is in this 
latter that the plowed Ground lets for more, 
even for 20s. an Acre, when the beft of theirs 
but fer g. The Vale alfo is free from the 
exorbitant Charge of chalking the Ground, 
or dreffing it with Soot, Coney-clipping, 
Horn-fhavings, Rags, Hoofs-hair and Afhes, 
which are Yearly bought by many of the 
Chiltern Farmers; fo that [ have known | 
fome of the Occupiers of gravelly Soils, fay, 
they muft lay out the Value of an indifferent 
Crop in dreffing, before they can get a full 
one into the Barn. When they in the Vale 

do all with their Fold, and Dungs that 
- are made from their own Cattle and Fow!s 
And even fome of their Ground (but rarely) 
is exempted from this, as that of Chedington- 
Hill in Bucks, part of which belongs to 
Chedington Farm of 165/, a Year, that I 
help’d a Gentleman to about 12 Years fince, 
avery eafy Purchafe, fome of which has 
had no Dreffing on it in the Memory of 
Man, and yet the Grain is frequently too 
rank: And therefore as ‘the Rents and. 
Charges in the Chiltern far exceed thofe of 
the Vale, it has been made a neceflitous 
Study, how to manage thefe enclofed high 
Grounds, fo as to make them anfwer their 
B 2 racked 
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racked Rents and extraordinary Charges : 
This has produced feveral new Improve- 
ments by Turneps, Foreign Grafles, Planta- 
tions of Fruit-Trees in ploughed Fields ; as 
alfo the various kinds: of Dreflings utterly 
unknown, at leaft unpractifed by our Fore- 
fathers, and the prefent Vale Farmers. Yet 
ftill are not thefe great beneficial Alterations 
adher’d to, and made ufe of by many in the 
Chiltern at this Day, who are fo byaffed by - 
their Anceftors Methods (as I have already 
more amply obferved) as not to admit of new 
Rationales, tho’ of ever fo great Importance, 
and this is fo very common, that many will 
juftify (or at feaft endeavour it) the third 
Year’s Ground laying fallow, which indeed 
is putting the Enclofure almoft on the fame 
~ Footing with an open Vale Field, but this ob- 
ftinate Abfurdity brings them under lefs 
Profit, than thofe that hufband their Ground 
otherways. But there is a worfe Caufe of 
Complaint than the former, that is, their 
fowing Gorn, and Foreign Grafs-feed and 
Turneps, in furly, four Tilths, which is ge-_ 
nerally fo fatal to the Owner, as to wrong 
him fometimes of half his Crop. For in this 
Cafe, the Honey-fuckle, Horfe-gold, Crow- 
needle, May-weed, Black-bennet, Cliver, 
and Tyne-weed, which laft is a Sort like 
a wild Thetch, and will climb and twitt 
Cliver-like, haul and pull down a whole 
Field of Wheat, growing fometimes 3 or 4 
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Foot high; thefe with the Thiftles, and 
many others when they get the Dominion, 
is, up Weed and down Corn, as it happen’d : 
in many Places in the Chiltern this wet and 
long cold Spring that held to the laft of May, 
1732. And this Piece of ill Hufbandry is 
occafioned, not only for want of frequent 
Ploughings in their proper Seafons, but of- 
ten. by the Ignorance and Idlenefs of the 
Plowman, who either goes fo fhallow, or 
plows his Thoroughs fo wide, or miffes Part 
of the Ground. An Inftance of which I ne- 
ver knew more clearly exemplified, than in 
two neighbouring Farmers, that occupied 
each their own Farm, one of 70/. the o- 
ther of 24 /. per Annum; the former, who 
had rather the better Land, kept generally 
| Plowboys inftead of Plowmen, who but 
half plowed his Ground, and that not often 

enough, would fow a Piece of Land twenty 
Years together with Corn, and in this man- 
ner went on. in many other things, till it 
brought him under fuch an Odium, that the 
Country cried out he was an Enemy to the 
Commonwealth. So that the leaft Farmer 
had generally the moft Grain, who managed — 
his Ground in true Order; “for which very 
Reafon, fome Plowmen are cheaper at 1o/. 
ay Year, than others at 5/. and to fay the 
Truth, there i is no fuch Thing as right Farm- 
ing without him, who will at one fkilful 
Plowing do the Ground more good, than two 
| 3 or 
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or three, and for a great deal lefs Charge. 
This ] have thoroughly experienced in the 
feveral Plowmen, that I have alternately 
Kept, and I think I can fay there is not above 
one in fix that is a right Workman, even in 
this our celebrated Country, which by ma-_ 
ny is accounted a fort of Nurfery, for the — 
Men of this Profeffion. "There are four Ways 
_ of preparing and meliorating the Ground: 
The firft is by good. Ploughings, and this 
Way may juftly be faid to be the beft of all 
others.. The fecond is by mixing of Earths. 
- ‘The third by Dungings and other Dreflings, 
and the fourth is by refting the Ground 
chiefly by fowed Graffes. By Ploughings it 
is that the moft ftubborn Earth is reduced, 
and brought under a different Power ; from 
a hard, Rift clotty and fixed Subftance, in- 
toa fot, loofe and hollow one ; whereby i it is 
made a fit Receiver, and king. Entertainer of 
all thofe Seeds and Plants, which it would 
otherways either utterly refufe, or not admit its 
fertile Qualities inte the fame, in a due Propor- 
tion: It is this that made the firkt Italian Plow- 
man be accufed of practifing the Magick Art, 
becaufe he had much greater Crops than his 
| Neighbours ; but when he had proved. this 
was done by that ufeful Inftrument, the Plow, 
he was difcharged under as great Reputation. | 
This moft excellent Tavention is that, that 
caufes the Ground through often Ploughings, 
belt to receive the Sun, Air and Dews, as 
oes well 
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well as difcharge its nitrous and fulphurous 
Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, by 
which moft natural Perfpiration, the Ground 
is {weetned and made healthful to the Pro- 
duction of all Things that grow therein, — 
which it could not throw out fo often, and 
fo eafily take back again, when rarified by _ 
the Sun and Air, if not bronght into that 
~ loofe, hollow Condition, as the Plow and 
arrows are the fole Occafion of : Hence it 
js that the Farmers about me often afk how 
I come by fuch Crops of Lucerne, Clover, 
Trefoil and Lay-grafs. My Anfwer gene- 
rally is, that I give my Ground more Plow- 
ings than they do; nor can I perfuade any 
of them to plow the Ground twice or thrice 
before they fow Oats, by reafon one Plow- 
ing is only due for their Culture; but then — 
their Attempts of getting Clover to take a- 

mongft them is often abortive: This I have 
proved in a Field that was half Oats and half 
Barley, that was fowed with Grafs-feeds all at 
atime. The Barley Part was plowed three 
times, and the Oat only once; the Refult 
was, that the Barley Ground took the Grafs- 
~ feed very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 
ed any. The one was loofe and envelop’d 
the Seed, the other hard and would not give 
room for a Lodgment, even to fo {mall a Seed 
as Clover; for I only fowed and rooted it 
all in amongft the Grain at one and the fame 
time, on the bare Surface, after the Barley 
: : | Ba and}, 
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and Oats had been fome time fown. And 
common Reafon, as well as the Succefs of 
‘Things, is certainly an Advocate for the cu- 
ring arid meliorating of Ground by the Plow, 


which, by the Atteft of our Farmers, isa - 4 


lowed alfo to be the beft Weeder of any 5 
but then the feveral forts of Plowings muft 
be ordered and adapted according to the 
feveral Soils, and according to the feveral 
Seeds that are to be fown, or the Plants that 
are to grow init; the other three Branches 
by mixing Earths, by Dreffings and by reft- 
ing the Ground, I fhall amplify hereafter. | 


Of the Nature, Btene oe Improve- 
ment of the four Sorts of CLays. 


Of the Native of CLAY. 


f NLAYS either red, yellow, white, black 
X42 or blue, call for different Operations 
with the Plow from all others, becaufe , 
all their Natures center in this one particu- 
dar Quality of their being tougher, and more 
tenacious than any other; it exceeds all in ~ 
_ its four, furly Nature, caufed by it’s intenfe 
cold, aqueous and marly Parts; thefe fo lock © 
up it’s faline Particles, that there is no Oppor- . 
tunity of making them yield, and act in the 
Propagation of Vegetables, without great | 
Violence ; and to that purpofe was Calcina- 
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tion found out, which quite alters the Clays 
into a reverfe Nature, from their moft bind- 
ing, holding, clinging Parts, to the loofeft of 
Bodies, as all Powders are: Next to this 
appears the Utility of the Plow, which though 
a milder Reduction of it’s conftituent Parts, 
yet by it’s progreflive Operation, will with 
thexhelp of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige 
it to a Dilution, and fo make it a fit Recep- 
tacle for Plants or Grain. Clays, though all 
bear this one Name, do yet certainly all vary 
in their Natures as well as Colours, and re- 
quire different forts of Culture in their Ma- 
nagement, and therefore I think myfelf un- 
der a neceflity to do Juftice to my Reader, 
by explaining their Properties. and Order- 
in 

Rid Clays here feem to. ftand in the 
Front of all others for it’s three Qualities, 
of Toughnefs, Coldnefs, and Moiftnefs; the | 
firft is fo great a Power from it’s clofe Tex- — 
ture of Body, as to give way to none in 
many moft neceflary Ufes, efpecially in 
that of being made an artificial -Founda- 
tion for holding Water in Ponds and Ca- 
nals; this when duly ramm’d on Chalks, 
Sands, or Gravels, will preferye Water time 
out of mind, and keep it together as well as | 
if the Earth whereon it is laid, was an en- 
tire Mafs of Clay; this alfo is made a Bot- 
tom for Brewers Tuns, and by being beat 
and tempered with thott cut Straw, often 
| {up- 


-_ 
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fupplies the place of Boards; to the Sides of — 
_ the poor Man's Cottage, with the help of a 
Hafle or other Poles. ’Tis this Clay that 
is in fuch Vogue at prefent for producing the 
moft fertile Afhes of all others for Sward, or 
plowed Ground, that many of our Nobility 
as well as others have calcined great Quan- © 
tities of it. By its Coldnefs, it makes the 
very beft ef Confervatories when paved with 
Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 
preferving them from fouring beyond all 
- others, and is of the greateft Ufe in making 
Tanks in Fortifications, with the help of 
Terrace Mortar for holding the Rain Water, 
which is all their Subfiftence, as having no 
other Supply all the Year, than what falls 
from the adjacent Houfes, or Defcent of the 
next Grounds, and returns by its refrigera- 
ting Quality ‘the mott refrefhing Draughts. 
By it’s Moiftnefs witha little Cover, it is 
defended from cracking and giving way to 
the running out or leaking of Liquots; 
which alfo makes it fo ferviceable in Bungs 
of Cafks, and keeping of Beer from fouring 
by it’s great Humidity, that it long retains 
in a {mall Body, and more if mixt with Bay- 
falt. °’Tis this rich Quality that faves our 
* clayey, loamy Grounds from being parch’d, 

and the Crops from being burnt in the dry, 
hot Seafons; while the Gravels, Chalks, 

and Sands are in a ruinous Condition from. 
the ExcefS of thofe two Extremes, Thefe 
: three 
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three Properties of Toughnefs, Coldnefs and 


' Moiftnefs makes it of extraordinary Service. 


in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or Gravel, as 
having the three contrary Qualities, of Loof- 
nefs, Heat and Drought, and then makes it 
one agreeable Soil, though compounded of 
feveral. This red.Clay requires more Plough- 
ings, and oftner and deeper than any other 
fort of Clay or Soil whatfoever, though more 
largely and better to expofe all its Parts to 
Sun and Air, Heat and Drought, that it’s 
clofe Body may be relaxed, it’s cold and four 
Nature fweetned, and it’s moift and watry 


Property dried: By all which Benefits, the 


Salts in the Clay are brought under a Power 


a 


of Acting, which before was fo pent upand | 


fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth, 


Whereas according to the Notion of the mo-_ 


dern Vertuofo’s, this fort is more impregna- 
ted with fertile faline Particles, than any 
other Soil whatfoever: It is therefore, that 
in this County, fome Farmers will lay out 


half their all, in chalking their furly clay 


Grounds, becaufe they hope for twenty Years 


Succefs together, in reaping Benefits 
back again with great Intereft; for this Huf- 
bandry of late has proved itfelf é be of ad- 


mirable Service in many Branches of Farm- 


ing; and I believe never more than in the 
tedious, cold, frofty, and wet Months of 


April and May, 1732. that {poiled many — 


Crops of Peas, in the clay and loamy 
Grounds 
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Grounds that were not chalked, and obli- 
ged the Farmer to plow them up, and fow 
white Oats in their room. But I fared much 
better, though on a wet, flat, clayey, loamy 
Ground, becanfe the Chalk that was remain-- 
ing in it, and two Ploughings that I gave it, 
fo loofened and hollow’d the Earth, as let in 
the Water lower than the Roots, and {fo pre- 
ferved my Peas from the deftrudtive chill 
and cold raw Vapour of the Water, that 
turned others Red and brought on the Lofs 
of whole Fields; for in red, clayey Soils 
there is a fatal Quality different from all other | 
Clays, as I have obferved, occafion’d by it’s _ 
auftere, and more than ordinary tough, cold - 
and moift Nature, which when once it has 
caufed the young, green Pea-fhoot to turn 
red, it never recovers, which in all other 
Earths it has more or lefs an Opportunity. to 
do: This plainly fhews the great Neceffity 
there is of meliorating this Soil, before all 
others, as being naturally more barren and 
four in itfelf than any of the reft. But when 
it is fo thoroughly cured, this Ground has as 
many good Properties belonging to it: It is 
this Earth that produces the beft Crops of 
Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turnepsand 
Beans will flourith and be the biggeft Crops ; 
and it is here that Oaks, Pear, Walnut, Afk, 
Beech and other Trees will grow to the 
largeft Size, be of better Wood and of longer 
Duration both in Timber and Boards, provi- 
| | Banka ded 
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ded they are planted high enough on this fort 
of Ground, and therefore this red Sort of 
Clay makes a greater Demand for Ploughings 
and Dreflings than any others, becaufe it 
will do more than others if truly affifted 
with good Management; in fhort, I think I 
may fay it is the beft and worft of Sorts, as I 
have experienced: The worft, as I have de- 
monfirated before, when its Salts are exhautt- 
ed by crofs cropping, or by too often fowing ; 
and this is evident, by the Proof it leaves af- 
tera Crop of Barley is got off, that was fown 
on a Wheat Stubble; which notwithftanding 
the Ground betng dreffed well by Chalk and 
Dung, yet will refent and complain of this 
Ufage for ten Years after in a greater or lef- 
fer Degree; and however feveral Farmers 
have prefumed to go on this way, I'll an- 
fwer for it, they will in time be convinced 
by their Lofs in this Male-pradtice: And this - 
very Spring has produced a difmal Profpect 
of it’s great Prejudice on a high clay Ground 
near me, that has been haraffed by crofs 
Crops, Grafles, and four Tilths, although 
the prefent Tenant has chalk’d as well as any 
in this Country. This Soil agrees with al-_ 
moft all forts of Drefiings, and is not of that 
ravenous Nature as Gravels and Sands, &c. 
are; and to fay the Truth, lefs Dreflings and | 
more Ploughings, beft fuits this fort of Clay, 
which I have often feen, returns its Dung to 
View that had been ploughed in.a Year or 
3 twa 
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two before; but above all Dreflings, none — 
agrees fo well with it as dry ones, fuch as 
Lime, Chalk, Soot andAfhe. 
WuttTeE Clay, or Tobacco-pipe Clay is 
not fo tough, cold nor moift as the red Clay, 
but has loofer, warmer and drier Parts, which 
renders it a beneficial Earth: This Land will 
be brought into a Condition for fowing of 
Grain with lefs Ploughings, and when fully 
encouraged by good Tilths and Dreffings, | 
will yield vaft Crops of Grain, as may be 
annually feen in fome Parts of Ivinghoe Pa- 
rifh; this by the more able and better fort 
of Farmers is double dreffed by Fold and. 
Cart Dung, and frequently returns 40 Bufh- 
els of Wheat on an Acre; and in this do 
Barley and Peas mightily thrive, as well as 
Wheat, efpecially in a wet Summer, but 
Beans do not fo well anfwer. This flat, 
white Earth has, befides its many good Qua- 
lities, one very bad one belonging to it, thae 
often ruins part of its Crop, while in their 
Youth, and that is by Frofts, Winds, and 
Rains. ‘The Froft fooner fhatters and crum- 
bles this Earth than any other, that I know 
of, which in Stitches or Ridges, makes it 
fall from the Roots, and leaves many of them 
bare; this Evil, is alfo much encreafed by 
the Winds and Rains, for in the Winter and 
Spring, the violent Winds that fucceed the 
Froft, blows this fort of Earth from the 
Roots of the Grain, and what that miffes, 
the 


_* 
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the Rains compleat, by wafhing the Earth 
away from many of the Roots; therefore 
the Fold is here the very beft Remedy, 
_ which by the Tread of the Sheep, makes this 
Ground turn before the Plow in a. clotty 
Subftance, and then it is in that Order the 
Farmer likes beft. For as this white Land 
is eafily brought into a Tilth, and fo be- 
comes finely powdered, it produces. vaft 
Quantities of Poppy, which is the chiefeft 
Weed that hurts this Ground, and then the 
- Farmer is like to fuffer; but the more to 
- prevent that, and alfo the Damage that of- 
ten happens by the Frofts, Winds and Rains, 
they commonly fow. this Ground before, as 
wellas at Michaelmas, with Wheat, and run 
the Fold over it afterwards, in order to fet- 
tle and fix the Earth about and upon its 
Roots, that the Weather may not. have Pow- 
er to fpoil the Crop. Again, after this they — 
ufe the Roller, by drawing it acrofs and a+ 
long the Stitches, to faften and enclofe the 
Roots of the Wheat, which makes a fecond 
and double Security againft the Wind, Rain, 
Sun, and Froft, and is much better than top- 
dreffing the Grain after it is in the Ground 
with Dung, by reafon the Dung will by its 
Heat keep the Ground in a loofe Condition, 
and fo hinder the Roots from taking faft hold 
of the Earth; this makes the Fold on ‘this 
Earth preferable to Dung, altho’ it is plow- 
ed in, and alfo to light Hand-dreffings that 
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are fown early in the Spring on this Ground, 
as Soot and the other forts. In this white 
Clay, Clover will grow, tho’ not fo well 
as in the red, and yellow, and black Clays; 
and therefore Trefoz/, and St. Foin are ge- 
nerally here fown before it; Thorns and 
other Hedge-wood will grow well in this 
Soil, and fo will Elms. As this Land is of 
a warm and: fomewhat dry Nature, they 
fow their Wheat, and their Lent Grain ear- 
ly, that they may get Cover before the Win- 
ter Frofts for the Wheat, and Shelter againft ' 
the Sun’s Heat in the Summer ; and more ef- 
fectually to come by an early and full Clo-_ 
ver, they fow more Seed, in this Ground than _ 
ordinary, to fhade the Roots; and even about 
Chriftmas 1 have known them to fow Peas, 
fo that great Dreflings, and thick early Sow- 
_ ings in this fort of white Ground, is perfectly 
neceflary; but particular Regard is generally © 
had by all Occupiers of this white Ground, 
to endeavour the fowing it in wettifh Wea- 
ther, that this Ground may turn up clotty be- 
fore the Plow, whereby the Seed is the more 
faftened in it, the Poppy prevented, and the 
Crop better fecured. 

YeELLOw Clays require Ploughings in 
much the fame manner as the red Clays, and 
as it is more loamy then the red, it is cer- 
tainly the richer Soil, and in it both Trees, 
Grains, and Grafs wall grow and thrive much 
fatter; fo that as this is the better fort, I 

need 
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need fay little more, than that the fame Cul+ 

ture and Management, that is requifite for 
_ the one, will do for the other. 

Brack or blue Clays—I am now come 
to touch on the very beit of all Clays; it is 
this and the black clayey Loams, that em- 
power the fertile Vale of Ailfoury to vie, 
Iam of Opinion, with the richeft Lands in 
England; and it isfrom hence, that the Vale 
of Ef/ham, Rumney Marth, and other low 
Grounds, that furnifh this Nation, as from 
a Magazine, with the greateft Quantities and 
beft forts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
ton, &c. This black Earth produces the beft 
and fineft red Lammas Wheat, and in fuch 
large bodied Corns, as entitles their Sellers 
to 6d, a Buthel more than the Chiltern Men 
can generally get for theirs, although of the 
fame fort, becaufe theirs will outweigh ours. 
by a confiderable deal: However, I have 
now the Satisfaction to fay, I hope in a few 
Years our Chiltern Country, by the help of 
fowed Grafies, Turneps, and the ufe of this 
my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get 
better Crops of Wheat and other Grain than 
heretofore, and little inferior, if not as good 
ag the Vales. ‘This black’ Earth is compofed 
of a black, blueifh Clay, with fome black 
Mould, and as the latter is more or Jefs in it, 
it bas fo much a Proportion of the loamy 
Nature; it lies there of a confiderable Depth, 
free from Stone, and clear from the great, 


deep 
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deep Hogweed, Cat’s Tail, and other Trum-_ 
-pery, that the Chiltern Men in many Places — 
. at this Day are, through Ignorance, trou- 
bled with to the Deftruction of many of 
their Crops, as I fhall further make appear 
hereafter. There is no Earth in the King- | 
dom will carry greater Burthens of Corn 
and Straw on it than this will, and with as 
little Drefling as any; for indeed the main 
fort of this black Vale Earth, is all a fort of 
Marl, and though fometimes of a ftifith Na- 
ture, at others it is as loofe, by reafon of the — 
Frofts and Winds great Power in bringing it 
into a crumbling, fhort, loofe Condition, fo 
that here they commonly plow their very 
Wheat in as well as their Beans, for the 
fake of making it ftand faft in their great 
open Fields, their Irons wear little, their 
Weeds only Thiftles, Docks, and Hale-weed, 
their Dreffings cheap.and on the Spot, and 
their Rents and Servants Wages propottio- 
nable: but then thefe Conveniencies are not 
without their Inconveniencies, for they fome- 
times, I may fay commonly once in about 
three Years, lofe whole Flocks of Sheep by 
the Rot; their Lands often flooded, their 
Hories Heels frequently crack’d by the Dirt, 
their Firing fcarce, as being ‘obliged to burn. 
the Stubble of Wheat, Barley and Beans, in- 
ftead of Wood; and in fhort, they had need 
have fomething extraordinary to make them 
amends for living*amongtt Mud, Dirt and 
| Water, 
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- Water, where not only their Wheel. Carri- 
age is confined good Part of the Winter, but 
alfo themfelves from vifiting even their near 
Neighbours; befides the almoft conftant and 
greateft Misfortune of all, of living in an 
unwholfome, aguifh Air. It’s true they a- 
bound in Plenty of Corn and the beft of 
Grafs; but then they are Strangers to that 
grand Conveniency of enjoying Fields of 
Turneps, and fowed Foreign Grafies, which, 
if rightly improved, we may make our Chil- 
tern as produdtive as their beft Grousds in 
the Vale; and indeed it is this that is my 
Ambition and Aim, to ftudy and find out by 
Experience, that Art, which will fo help 
Nature as to make poor Land rich, by im- 
pregnating it with thofe fertile Salts, and ni- 
trous, fulphurous Qualities, as to render it in 
effect equal with this black, marly Clay, 
which I am perfuaded may be done in num- 
berlefs Places, in this our hilly Country: 
Not that I pretend to fay a Chiltern Man 
can farm as cheap asa Vale Man; no, that 
is morally impoflible, from the hard Tex- 
ture of our Earth, and the Stones that are 
therein, which ever will be the Caufe of 
a Sep Charge of Smith’s and Wheeler’s 
Bills, &c, and a larger Expence of Hand- 
dreffings to fupply the hungry, lean Na- 
ture of our high and dry Grounds: But then 
we have our advantageous Returns, of Tur- 
neps, fowed Grafles, Fire- Wood, and other 
2 Sorts, 
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Sorts, befides the Enjoyment of the third 
‘Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 
fuch Feeding which they cannot have, be- 
caufe on black, clayey Mould that is deep 
and wet, neither the Turnep, nor artificial 
Grafs will anfwer, by reafon of the Cattles 
ftolching, nor will the Turnep any more 
than the Cherry or Beech thrive in their. 
wet, fpewey, clay Ground. 


The Culture of the four Sorts of Cuays. 


"‘HE red Clay being the moft obdurate— 
Sort, and the moft difficult to reduce. 

to a fine Tilth of all the reft; the Art and 
Labour of the moft accurate Ploughman is 
fometimes foiled in his Endeavours to ac- 
complifh it, by reafon this Earth is made 
worfe to anfwer that End, by the Extremes ‘ 
of Wet and Drought; by Wets it becomes 
more faft and tenacious than at other times, 
as Lime is by Water converted into a more 
vifcous, binding Nature; fo that when the 
Clay is in this Condition, the Culture cuts 
through it without breaking the Clots, which 
caufes fo little Impreffion and Alteration in 
it’s Bédy, that oftentimes three Ploughings 
in fuch fort, is to no greater Purpofe, than 
one in Chalks, Gravels or Sands; this has 
been fo often, manifeftly proved, that not- 
withftanding all the fallow Seafon has been 
me 
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imployed in Ploughings and crofs Ploughings, 
and as frequently Harrowed; yet in a wet 
Summer I have known it out of the Farmer’s 
Power to get this Ground into a fine Tilth, 
which for all their Dreffings of Dungs and 
Soot, has {poiled their Crops of Wheat, by 
the Black-bennet, Horfe-gold, and other 
Weeds growing amongft and cripling the 
Corn, which is the fole Occafion that Chalks 
and Sands are made ufe of, to alter its ftiffand 
four Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
if the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough 
put on, and rightly ploughed in. By Droughts 
this Clay is hardened, and when ploughed 
in this Seafon, arifes in great Clots, that will 
not yield to the Coulter’s Cut, nor the Sharr’s 
Break, but will rather fuffer driving up to- 

ether in clotty Heaps, than breaking into a 
{mall Body; and therefore it is that the - 
red Clay when under fuch an untoward Tex- 
ture of Body, is fuffered to lie expofed to 
the Weather, till a good Shower of Rain 
falls that will flacken, foften and meliorate 
its hard Parts, andmake it fit for Reduction 
by the Harrow-tynes, and then no time 
fhould be loft in taking this Advantage of. the 
Clay’s Alteration, by harrowing it thorough- 
ly both ways: For, as I have generally ob- 
ferved, this Evilof.a four Tilth is partly oc- 
cafioned by want of timely Ploughings and 
‘Harrowings according to our Maxim; Clays ° 
cannot be ploughed too often, nor Gra- 

C 3 vels, 
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vels, Chalks and Sands too feldom. There- 
fore if a Wheat Stubble Ground is to be 
got in 'Tilth for Peas againft the next Spring, 
then ought the Stitches to be ploughed 
up into Bouts at A/bollantide, and \et lain 
all the Winter; then before you fow the 
_Peas, harrow it, and fow them in four 
Thor oughs i in the {ame Stitch in the Method 
it firft lay, then after the Pea or Bean is fown, 
harrow it. Some will plough the Stitches 
into broad Lands. at A/bollantide, and let ,lie — 
all the Winter, and harrow the latter end of 
March, when they plough acrofs the broad 
Land and fow in four thorough Stitches. 
The other fort of Culture requifite for red 
Clay may be the very fame as is fet down 
in the Culture of Loam. | 

Y ELLOo w Clays call for much the fame 
- Hefbandry. | 
’ -WutTe Clays are different, becaufe this 
_ Earth being of a fhorter Nature than either 
red or yellow, will yield much fooner to 
the Operation of the Plough, therefore fewer 
Ploughings will here do more Service, be- 
caufe this Earth muft not be too fine when 
fown, for the foregoing Reafons: Formerly 
they fowed this Ground always in broad 
Lands, but now they fometimes (but feldom) 
fow it in Stitches for Wheat, but nothing 
elfe. The broad Lands hold Water more 
than a Stitch, and the Sun can’t dry it as it 
will a Stitch. | 

BLACK 
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BLAck Clays area medium Soil between 
the white and red Clays, as to the ploughing 
' Part, and therefore too: feldom or too often 
Ploughings are equally a Fault here. This 
Earth lying moftly in Vales, is commonly 
ploughed with the Foot Plough only one 
Way in broad Lands, by reafon they lay it in 
half Acre Pieces, and that as high as they 
can, to avoid the Wet’s pernicious Confe- 
quence; fo that here they directly draw the 
Plough up and down by dividing the half 
Acre, and turning the Land two contrary 
Ways, by which means a Henting or large 
Thorough is left in the middle. 


Of the Improvement of the four Cr ays. 


“HE red Clays agree with nothing 
better than its two oppofite Soils in 
Nature, the Chalks and the Sands, which, 
when truly mixed, will be brought into a 
_ very agreeable Condition, and yield both to 
the Power of the Weather, Ploughs and 
Harrows, much eafier than it will in its 
own original Quality; and when this is right- 
ly meliorated, it will likewife be fit to re- 
ceive any Benefit from Dreffings, much bet- 
ter, and quicker by far, than before; this 
Truth has obtained fuch an univerfal Repu- 
tation amongft all Farmers, that no good 

Hufband will decline the Opportunity of 
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chalking or fanding his Clays, if it is in 
his Conveniency and Power, becaufe with- — 
outit there is little Hopesof good Crops, of | 
Peas or Beans efpecially, nor indeed of Oats 
or any other Corn. Many therefore are the 
fad Profpects of Lent Grain in the red, ftrong, 
clay Grounds, that have not been chalked in 
due time, which are often by this Omiffion 
‘hardly worth their Money. and carrying 
home, as may be too often feen. about 
”. Barkbamftead, and where fome of the worft 
fort of Farmers truft to their Wheat Crops 
chiefly to pay their Rents (which this fort 
of Land is moft agreeable for) .and forced 
often to buy Provender for their Horfes of: 
the better fort of Managers; becaufe_-they - 
can feldom come by plentiful Crops of 
fient Grain or fowed Graffes as they other- 
ways would, if they chalked their Clays; 
which would not only produce them thefe 
great Conveniencies, but fave ina great De- 
gree the exceflive Charge of frequent Plough- 
ings and Harrowings, becaufe the Chalk or 
Sand will fhorten and crumble the Clay be- 
fore the Plough, to that degree as to make 
one Ploughing go as far as two or three 
without it. Therefore I will here be par- 
ticular in my Account of the manner how, © 
and the Charge of drawing Chalk to mix 
with the red Clay. 
First then, where the Chalk may be 
moft commodioufly drawn, is generally ia 
: ; the 
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the middle of a ploughed Field: This is ac- _ 
_ cording to the late and prefent Practice, 

_ by the moft judicious of our Farmers, and 
for fo doing they affign this Reafon; be- 
caufe when the Chalk is drawn, a great 
_ Hole or- Pit is evidently caufed, and by be- 
ing in the Center of the Field, the Plough, 
by traverfing the Ground on all Sides, in 
time will bring downand drive the adjacent 
_ Earth into it, and fo by degrees will fill it 
upin fuch a manner as to make the Place 
little or nothing the worfe for either fowing 
or ploughing. In many Places thefe. Holes 
or Pits aremade in an Angle, or on a grafs 
Baulk of the Field, and then there is never 
any Chance of filling them up, otherways 
than by the great. Trouble and Charge of 
bringing other Ground and cafting it into 
them, as it is likely tobe my Cafe in a Field 
that’ I bought amongft fome others about 
five Years ago, where I found a large, deep 
Pit made clofe toa Hedge, which had once 
like to have occafioned me the Lofg of a 
Horfe. But where a Wood or Spring ad~ 
joins to the Field, or near it, then this Si- 
‘ tuation may be mott proper for the finking 
a Pit; or ifit is made clofe to the Wood, it 
will have «this Conveniency, that it will be 
eafier fenced againft Cattles falling into ; 

and Trees or other Wood will neverthelefs 
get up in’ a little time, {pontaneoufly from 
the Fibers of the adjacent Roots, and then 
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grow upand run fafter than ordinary in this 
hollow Cavity of Ground, as is often feen 
in large Trees that grow in Dells and Holes 
of the Earth, where the Shade and Water 
have more Power in the Nourifhment of all 
Vegetables than on plain Ground. Some- 
times I have known the Men make more 
than one Pitin a Field, to find in a fecond 
better Chalk than they did in the firft, where 
it prefented it felf good for a little way, 
tilla Vein or Cruft of the hurlucky, ftony 
Sort prevented any further Penetration , 
which caufed the fecond Attempt at fome 
Diftance, and anfwered the Owner’s Satis- 
faction; for here appeared a fat, foft Chalk, 
with a yellow Coat or Covering, and this- 
is a Certain Indication of its Goodnefs ; where 
out of this Pit, two adjoining Fields were 
chalked juft by my Pout, The Chalk 
Drawer finds a Wheel Rope-barrow, and 
all other Tackle, and alfo finks the Pit for 
the Price of eight Pence a Load, each Load 
containing twenty Wheel-barrows full, which 
they alfo for that Money fpread all about | 
the Field. ‘Twenty five or thirty Load 
will well chalk an Acre of Ground, which | 
by difcreet Ploughings will laft twenty 
Years. (But here ] muft ftop my Pen to 
expofe the Inconfideratenefs and Folly of all 
thofe who by thinking to fave Charge, oblige 
the Chalk Drawers to put on fix Acres 
ef Ground, no more Chalk than would tho- 
| roughly 
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roughly drefs one: This in Proportion I have 
known done, where it could be afforded to 
 fulldrefs. This defective Management cau- 

fes many fatal Miftakes, for when Ground — 
~ is fo chalked, the Plougher and Sower are 
apt to order their Matters as if the Land 
was full dreffed, which often deceives the 
Owner; for to crofs-crop this Ground, or 
fow this Ground as if it had its due Quan- 
tity of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it 
to complain ina little time of fuch hard U- 
fage.) ‘This Work muft be fure to be done 
about Michaelmas or a Month after, that 
the Frofts may fhatter and crumble the 
Chalk allthe Winter as it lies on the Sur- | 
face of the Earth; otherwife if drawn in 
Summer it will grow hard and petrify by 
the Sun’s great Heat and the Drinefs of the 
Air; or if ploughed into the Earth in Lumps, 


it will fo remain many Years: As a Farmer 


at North Church near me did, who, by Mif- 
take, drawed his Chalk in the Spring, and 
ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
ftill remains fo, though it is feveral Years fincé 
he had it dug. This Chalk, when tho- 
roughly reduced into a Powder by the Win- 
ter Froft, is called the beft of Drefflings; not 
as it is rich in it felf, but as it {weeétens, 
fhorteris and dries the Clay’s Body, and fo 
makes it fit to’ receive, and eafier join and 
mix it felf with other Manures, that may 
be thrown upon or ploughed into it; where- 

| tg 
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by it becomes a loofe Earth, and lets the 
Waters in the Winter and cold Springs thro’ 
its Pores, which before ufed to hold them, 
and thereby chilled and ftarved the Corn, 
When therefore this Chalk is fo reduced 
by the Weather, at Candlemas plough it 
with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very 
thin ‘into the Ground, and_ by this one 
Ploughing may be fown Beans, either {train- 
ed in the Thoroughs and afterwards har-— 
rowed down, or elfe by fowing the Beans 
all over the Field firft, and then plough 
them in very thallow, or to fow them. half 
under and half over, thorough and harrow © 
well; and fo after this manner may Peas ~ 
be fown. One of our beft Farmers this laft 
Spring, eat off his Turneps early, and chalk- 
ed his Ground well; then the beginning .of 
March he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barley and foot- 
ed it on the top. This is an excellent. Way. 
to lofe no Time, and hereby the Grain has 
no lefs than three Dreffings. If Sands are . 
to be laid on this red Clay, then twenty 
or thirty Cart Loads onan Acre can’t be 
too much for this Purpofe, to fhorten fo tough 
an Earth as fome of the {trongeft Sort is. 

Tue yellow Clays being fomewhat: more 
ef the Loam’s Nature, will admit of the 
fame Improvement by Chalks, Sands and 
Dungs, as the red, and alfo the very fame 


fowings of Corn. a 
THE 
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TuHeE white Clays will be certainly much 
bettered if mixed with a rich black Sand or 
other fertile Dreffings, and therefore where — 
the firft can’t be had, the fecond perhaps 
may, fuch as Turfs pared off of Commons 
or Highways, and other Places, and redu- 
ced toa Shortnefs in the following manner. 
Take Turf or any other mouldy Subftance, 
and make a fquare Bed of about a Foot 
thick; then take as much dry Chalk or 
- Lime and makea fecond Bed of it, by lay- 
ing ita foot thick on the faft; then lay as 
much Horfe or other Dung on the Chalk 
or Lime for a third Bed; and fo proceed 
one on another after this manner till you raife 
the Clamp or Heap as high as you can; 
this let lie for two Years at leaft, turning 
it feveral times by a careful Man, who knows 
how to mix it with Judgment, and in that 
‘Space it will rot and be fo incorporated as | 
to make a very agreeable Dreffing for this 
white Clay: If each Manure is laid two 
or three Foot thick, it may anfwer to the 
fame Purpofe, and therefore Difcretion in this 
refpect is the beft Guide. But above all o- 
ther fingle Dreflings, does the London Soot 
excel in this Soil, and forces on any Corn. 
that is here fown to a Wonder ; fo that if 
‘the Soot is fown early, it will quickly 
bring on fuch a Growth of Stalk as will 
fhade its Roots againft the Summer’s Wea- 
ther: Twenty Bufhels will drefs an. Acre of 
this 
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this Soot, and about fifteen large Cart Loads 
of Dung will do for that Quantity of Ground. 
Others reckon that folding firft, and after- 
wards {preading it all over with Dung, is the 
compleateft Drefling of all, and will on this 
white Ground often produce forty Buthels 
of Wheat on an Acre. | He 
_. Tue black Clays come next under my — 
Confideration, which, as they are the richeft 
of all others, ftand in need of the leaft 
Help: However as there is feldom any Soil 
to be met with but will bear fome fort of 
{Improvement or other; this Earth, as rich as 
it is in it’s own Nature, will agree with rot- 
ten Horfe, Cows, andSwines Dung; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabbets Dung; Afhes or Soot: Butas — 
the two latter are feldom ufed, becaufe they 
generally lie too diftant for Wheel Carriage 
from London, that makes them -too dear for 
the Vale Farmers purchafing, I fhall drop 
that Article, and infift on fome of the reft. 
Where this Soil is, there are commonly kept 
a Number of Horfes, Cows, Hogs, Hens, 
and Pigeons; which being the Farmer’s own 
Produce, does, almoft all over the Vales, fuf- 
ficeto manure their Land with the Help of 
their large Folds of Sheep; and therefore 
they as carefully take care to clamp up 
their Yard Dungs as foon as the Seafon of 
the Year will permit them, in order to rot 
and fhorten againft the next Wheat or. Bar- 
ley Seafon ; which it will much fooner. do, 
3 when 
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when fo thrown up in high particular Par.’ 

-cels, than if let lain all the time in their 
_ Yards as it was firft made. This they carry 
on their Lands fometimes before they fow 
their Wheat or Barley, and plough it in, that 
- it may againft that time further rot, mix and 
incorporate it felf with the Ground. And 
when their Pigeons.or Hens Dung is made 
ufe of, they fow it on the top, immediately 
after their Barley, which they expect the 
fucceeding Rains will wath in: This Hand- 
- dreffing is fo efficacious on thefe black Clays, 
that I have known a Chedington Farmer 
fend into Bedfordfbire, and give 10 d. a 
Bufhel for a Waggon Load, I believe 
_~ fifteen or fixteen Miles off, where they keep 
the moft Pigeons of any County I believe in 
England: But this is feldom pradtifed by 
any but the firft-rate Farmers, who are able 
to fend far and dear buy. For here their 
vaft Crops of Straws, and great Numbers 
of Cattle, make fuch Returns of Dung, as 


enables moft of them to thorough-drefs their : 


own Grounds without other Helps. So that 
in this Soil, Chalks and Sands are altoge- 
ther inconfiftent with its Nature, becaufe it 
being a pure, warm, marly Clay, fhatters on 
the leaft Froft in a fmaller or greater De- 
gree, 


CHAP, 
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The Nature of Loans. 
] OAM comprifes all thofe forts of 


Earths as are in-each of themfelves 
one individual Nature and Soil, becaufe its 
true Species isa Compound of other Earths : 
Yet as fuch, whenever we fee a true Loam, 
it may be juftly called a general, and alfo an ~ 
entire Earth; by reafon it anfwers in the 
Growth of all thofe Vegetables, which the 
feveral Soils in particular (of all which this 
hasa Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravels, 
for Barley ; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, | 
&c. From hence it is, that there are fo 
many Names of Loams given to feveral 
_ Earths; as the clay Loams, gravelly Loams, 
ftony Loams, fandy Loams, and chalky 
Loams; butthefe are no otherwife fo, than 
as they have atrue Mould mixed with their 
feveral Species, which renders them abun- 
dantly more fruitful; infomuch that where 
they are not fo mixed, the only and beft 
Way to bring each to a true Perfection of 
Soil, is to make a Melangery of Earths, by 
laying Sand or Chalk on a Clay, a Clay on. 

a Chalk 
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a Chalk or Sand; and fo after this manner 
many Soils may be incorporated with each 
other, oppofite in Nature, whereby they 
commence Loams, and then alfo become the 
beft of Soils: It is indeed a Rarefaction of 
Earths, who tho’ poor in their original fin- ~ 
gle Natures, yet by this artful, plural O- 
peration, the Sands, Clays, Chalks, Gravels 
and {tony Grounds are rendered of double 
_ Value; according to that, Relation publifhed 
in my firft Book, pag. g6. which by the fa- 
vourable Opportunity of the near and eafy 
Situation of each ingredient Soil, may be | 
brought to pafs at a finall Expence, either 
by carrying of fo much Sand to the Clay, 
and the Clay as it is wanted to the Sand, 
which reciprocally amend each other; or 
elfe as we do here in common, improve 
our Clays, and Clay Loams, by digging 
Chalk and mixing them therewith, And it 
often happens that Sands and Chalks grow 
amongit Clays, by their feveral particular 
Lays or Partitions in the Earth, as it is in 
Pitftone Common, and alfo in fome of my 
own Ground: And when by thefe or other 
Methods, Grounds that were not fo before, 
are thus converted into Loams; this may 
then be faid to be marlefied, or at leaft 
brought into fuch a Condition as to be the 
neareft to Marl of all others, as ate the clay-= 
ey Loams in particular, arid fo of the reft 
in Proportion, as they more or lefs abound 
1s D with 
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with that Quality, and then it is a univerfal 


Soil, as being capable to carry forward the 
Growth of all manner of Trees, Grain and 


Graffes, and all manner of bulbous and ef-— 


culent Roots: In fhort, it is then an ap- 
proved Soil for’ all forts of Vegetables both 
foreign and domeftick; and therefore as it 
isthus in the general, it maybe alfo made 
fo in particular, on any extraordinary Occa- 
fion, by Alteration and Additions, a fit Recep- 
tacle for feparate Plants or Flowers, by an 
Augmentation of Sand for Carrots, Wood, 
Earths, or Tanner’s Bark for Flowers, and 
fo for any other, this gives an eafy Admit- 
tance and Encouragement. This Mediocrity 
of Soil affords an Artift an Opportunity of 
trying Experiments: This encouraged me 


to venture on the fifteenth Day of, perhaps, 


the coldeft wet May that ever was known, 


to fow Lucern Grafs feed, that fucceeded to 


my entire With: The particular Management 
of which in this Earth, I fhall declare in 
the Account hereafter of Lucern Grafs: Al- 
fo in fine loamy Ground in my Garden, I 
made feveral Experiments this Summer, 
~ in Clays, Sands or Gravels I could not well 
do. (I have by feveral Trials on Loams, 
this Summer, found out what will improve an 
Acre of Ground to a high degree for the 


Charge of the Acre; which [ 


would gladly publith for the Benefit of the 


World, if I could meet with reafonable En-— 


a 


couragement.) — 
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couragement.) And where this loamy Soil 
lies not too wet nor too dry, it will anfwer 
all manner of Drefflings the fooneft and beft 
of any whatfoever; becaufe its Body being 
atrue, fine Mould of either a black or hafle 
Colour, which will not fuffer too loofe a 
“Texture of Parts, fo asto part with its ‘Dref- 
fings too foon, as the Sands do; nor yet will 
refufe a fpeedy Conjunction with them as the 
Clays do, but will mix, retain and return 
their fertile Affiftance more regularly than 
any other Earth. | 


The Culture of Loam. 


TS fatacal Soil, as it will bear al- 
moft all forts of "Vegetables that fhall 
be fet or fowed in it, and therefore may be 
juftly entituled a general one;. yet this, as 
well as all others, requires particular forts of 
Ploughings, Harrowings, and Rollings, ac- 
cording to the preceding Ufes-it was ‘under ; 

and according to the Intention of Imploy- 
ment this Groundis to be under za futuro; 

I will therefore fuppofe it to be laft, a Wheat 
Stubble, and that defigned for Peas the 
next Spring ; then bout the Stitches up at 
Albollantide with the Wheel Plough, and 
let it lie all Winter: Then harrow juit be- 
fore you fow the Peas, and fow them in the - 
Stitch the fame way as it lay at firft, in 
_ four ait a and harrow it well down, 
2 which 
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which gives leave to the Pea eafier to make 
its way out of the Ground: And this Me- 
thod is fo much better. than fowing them 
in broad Lands, as they lie drier in the 
cold, wet Spring. | 

WHEAT Stubble for Oats. . 
~ BarRtey Stubble for Peas. Bout it up at 
Albollantide, and the latter end of February 
or beginning of March, harrow the Bouts 
down, and fow the Peas or Beans in four 
"Thorough Stitches the fame way as the 
Stitch lay at firft. 

BaRLEY Stubble for Oats. Plough it up 
as the broad. Lands go, the latter end of Fe-. » 
bruary harrow it, and fow the Oats. next .. 
way , then harrow both ee as need res! 
quires. 

Oat Stubble for Turneps, Jn anuary 
» plough it in broad Lands the fame way as they 
“were before; then about the middle of March 
comb it overthwart. In April or May har- 
row it down and comb it again; then a- 
bout Mzd/ummer harrow it down and plough 
it acrofs into broad Lands, and fow it with 
-'Turneps. This combing is alfo called hack- 
ing, and are fynonymous Names for one and 
the fame Operation: This fort of Ploughing 
{weetens the Ground better than bouting , 
becaufe it breaks all the Earth, and there- - 
fore may be-called clean Ploughing. 

Oat Stubble to lie fallow. The firft 
Ploughing is to be the beginning of re. jn 4 


broad 
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broad Lands the fame way they lay; then 
the beginning of ‘fume harrow it, and bout 
it overthwart; then in “ful/y bout it again 
. the fame way. After Harveft bout it down, 
harrow it plain, and dung it ready for fow- 
ing of Wheat, 

"A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie io 
In Apri/four Thorough it with the Wheat 
Plough as the Stitches go, then in ‘fume har- 
row it down and bout it the fame way; in 
— Fuly hack it overthwatt, or bout it up acrofs ; 
then after Harveft thorough i it down, or bout 
— itdown; ifit be full of Weeds, the ‘lat way 
is bef: then harrow and dung it, and it is 
fit to fow Wheat. 

Pra Stubble for Turneps. Four thorough 
-itup firft as the Stitches go, in anuary, and 
harrow itat leifure; in March bout it down, 
then comb it acrofs in May, and at Mid/um- 
mer dung it, plough it overthwart in broad 
Lands, harrow it, and fow it with Tar- 
neps, 


The Mehoration and Improvements of Loams. 


O mellow loamy Soils by Dreffings: 

All manner of Dungs, Soot, Athes, 
Horn-fhavings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and o- 
ther Beafts; Rags, Mud, Chalk, &c. are 
proper Improvements for ae Earth, but are 
not all to be put on at one and the tee time, 
In the Vale they put on their Horfe, Cow, 
3 and 
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and Hog Dung on their fallow Ground for 
Wheat, the middle of Summer, which*I 
think has more ill Hufbandry in it than_ 
good; becaufe the Sun, Air, and Rain by 
confequence muft dry and wafh away the 
Goodnefs thereof, before the Wheat can have 
a Trial of its Benefit; but if you were to 
afk fome of them as I have done—why 
do you lay on your Dung fo foon, for the 
Sun and Air to carry away its Goodnefs? 
their Anfwer will be in the negative, and 
tell you they lofe it not, becaufe the Rain 
-~-wafhes the Goodnefs into the Ground, and 
they will have it that way ; and the Sun will 
not hurt it, becaufe it will only dry it into the’ 
Litter or Straw with which it is mixed but 
this we Chiltern Men feldom do; on the con- 
trary, we often bring our Dungs out of the 
Yard intothe Field, and there makea Clamp, — 
‘cover it with fome Turf or Mould, and let 
it lie and rot till about Michaelmas, and then 
lay and fpread iton our Ground juft before 
we fow the Wheat or Turneps; by which 
the Dung’s Quinteffence is fecured. But if 
footed or afhed, it fhould be fown on a- 
bout Candlemas or a Fortnight after; for a- 
bout this time the great Snows are generally 
over, which withthe fharp Rains proves of- 
ten fatal to thefe Hand-dreffings, by foaking 
and wafhing them too faft and too foon into 
the Ground. But Pigeons, Hens and Rabbet 
Dung fhould be fown in “fanuary on the 
. Wheat, 
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Wheat, becaufe they are not fo foon wafhed 
in, but rather require fome time for their 
Diffolution. And if Lime is made ufe of 
* as Dreffing for Wheat, it muft be flaked, 
and then immediately fown hot on the laft 
Ploughing, all over the Ground, about 25 or 
30 Bufhels on an Acre; this fhould lie 6, 
or 10 Days, and then plough and fow the 
Wheat in Stitches as at other times, which 
will fecure it againft very cold, wet Wea- 
ther in Winter and Spring, and make it look of 
a deep, dark Green, when the Neighbours. 
will dye and look yellow by the Chill of 
Frofts, Coldand Wet. Another fort of Me- 
lioration and enriching the Ground, is, by 
foreign Graffes, moft of which this Loam 
beft agrees with , beyond all other Soils, 
In this Land Clover, Trefoil, Lucern and 
Ray- -grafs will vattly. thrive; ‘and by being 
fed or mowed, for one or two Years or more, 
will be part ‘Gia Dreflfing, and make all 
Dungs and other Manures go a great deal 
further. A judicious old Farmer by me, 
brings his Dungs and lays them on Clover 
about a Handful high; this, when fpread, 
he ploughs in as thallow as poffible with the 
Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, and © 
then harrows in his Wheat: T his is an ex- 
cellent way to enrich the Loams, lets in the 
Water below the Roots, and fo preferves 
the Wheat from being chilled and killed by 
the Dung and Clover, hollowing and_heat- 

D | 
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ing the Ground, which may be accounted 
two feveral Dreflings i in one: And as foon as 
the Wheat is off, plough it up twice, get it 
intoa fine Tilth, and fow Rye in ‘Septem- 
ber for Food for the Sheep early in the 
Spring, or elfe for Lent Grain the next Sea- 
fon. Another way is to plough in Clover 
Knee-high , thisis done to fave Dung, a: ee 
is called Half-dreffing, becaufe it will hold. 
good for one or two Years in the Ground in- 
_ dependently of other Affiftance. Another 
way is to fow Buck or French Wheat in May, 
and plough it in about three Weeks before 
you harrow the common Wheat in; this is 
called a whole Drefling, and will endure by - 
the Grounds retaining its Goodnefs three 
Years. 

N. B. The ingenious Mr. Benfon tells me 
that fome Buthes fhould be fixed in the 
Wheel Plough, juft before the Sharr Point, 
which will drive down the Buck Wheat fiat, 
and fo make it fitter for the Plough-work, or 
tarring it into the Ground, , 7 


CHAP. 
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The Nature, Culture and Improvements 
| of GRAVELS. 3 


The Nature of GRAVELS. 


RAVELS. This Earth has variety 
of Natures according as they feverally 
abound with diverfities of Earths, or Stones. 
‘There are the fharp or ftony Gravels, loamy 
Gravels, clay Gravels, fandy Gravels. On all 
which I fhall diftin@ly make my Remarks, | 
as they have occurred to my Knowledge; ha- — 
_ ving all but the fandy Sort more or lefs in my 
own Fields. 
SHARP Gravels. This Earth is compo- 
fed of fmall, fharp Stones, mixed with fome 
Mould, which is better or worfe, as the 
fame is in a lefs or greater Porportion: If 
more Stone than Mould, then it is fo much 
the worfe, becaufe the Soil is fo much the 
loofer; if almoft all Stones, as fome is, 
it is fo much the worfe ftill, as fome is near 
the top of Dunftable Downs, and in many o- 
ther Places in this County, not worth above 
1s. or 2s.6d. an Acre; becaufe the Wa- 
ter runs fo fwiftly through them, that it wafh- 
es the Dungs, or other Dreflings, away below 
their Roots; fo that the Fibers of Corn or 
Trees foon become hungry, pine, and of- 
tentimes 
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tentimes perifh for want of the Dung’s nou- 
rifhing Subfiftence ; that in Clays and Loams 
have firm and holding Bottoms, and will lie 
two or threes Years to Vifibility. There is 
~alfo another fort of hungry Gravel; that is 
made up chiefly of the round, blue Pebbles ; ; 
this of all others is reckoned the worft, and 
of the moft cormorantine Nature; this is 
fuch a Devourer of Dung and other Dref- 
fings, that in many Places they utterly refufe 
to plough or fow it, but let it run with | 
what poor Grafs Nature in a fmall degree © 
throws up. Of this laft fort there are great 
Quantities about two Miles from me, which 
might be vaftly improved, did not» the Te- 
nant’s Obftinacy prove a Barrier to his Inte- 
reft. I was lately concerned at an Appraife- 
ment ofa Crop of feveral forts of Corn that 
grew on fuch fort of Ground, as thefe two 
are. Some of the Wheat at Harveft was 
dear in my Judgment of 20 s. and Acre, not- 
withftanding it was dreffed, which helped to 
break the Tenant, and obliged the Landlord, 
who was but in indifferent Circumftances 
hhimfelf, to take it into his own Hands: I | 
told him, to improve it toa good Account, 
was to drefs it with French Wheat, but I 
cannot underftand my Advice had any more 
Efteét, than if I had told a paffant Traveller | 

of a Mine in India. 
Loamy Gravels are thofe of a better 
fort than the former, for under thefe Terms 
i | as 
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as much or a greater Quantity of Mould is 
fuppofed to be, than fmall Stones; this I 
may juftly term a fertile Soil if rightly mana- 

ged, becaufe here is fome hold for the Roots 
of Trees, Corn, or Grafs to receive Nou- 

-rifhment from: And as all Gravels are of a 
Kerning, or Corn-yielding Nature when {up- 
plied with Heaven’s propitious Influerices, 
and Man’s due Affiftance; I have known 
this Ground to return above eight Quarters 
of Barley on an Acre, and other Grain pro- 
portionably. Moft Gravels are of a’ hot, 
dry, loofe, hungry and binding Nature, which 
oppofite Terms, tho’ feemingly inconfiftent, | 
yet carry experimental Truths with them ; 
loofe, dry and hot, I fay, for that this com- 

pound Ground of Stones and Mould cannot 

by their Make and Texture fo unite, as to be 

_aclofe Body, by reafon of the various Shapes 

and Bignefs of the many Stones with which 

_ the Mould is conjoined, as a fmall one a- 

monegft two great ones, or angled ones a- 

mong globular; and fo the reft are of fo 

many different Forms, that muft caufe a 

Hollownefs and Disjunction of Parts with the 

Earth, notwithftanding the Moulds enve- 

loping many of their irregular Sides; from 

hence it is, that the Rams and Snows fo ea-. 
fily make their Pafflage through the Cavities 
of this Ground, to the great Prejudice of the 

Trees, Corn, or Grafs that grow therein. 

Hungry; becaufe the Dungs and Dreflings 
: are 
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are fo readily carried off, and wafhed away 
paft Recovery; that without more than com- 
mon Supply of Mould and Dung, this will 
(I am of opinion) prey on its own Mould 
Subftance, and fo grow leaner and more 
barren, by fowing its moft vital Part the — 
Mould. This leads me to take notice of the 
Notion of fome, that think thefe {mall Stones~ 
‘breed and are nourifhed by the Sun, Air, 
Rain and Mould; and indeed it feemingly 
carries a Probability with it, for it is furpri- 
fing to find hardly any Diminution in a fmall — 
Field, where vaft Quantities have been car- 
ried off to mend the Highways: If fo, then 
by confequence the Mould adminifters great _ 
Part of their Suftenance, which perhaps may 
be one Reafon why thefe Gravels are fo vo- 
racious. I know a great Gentleman that 
now wants feveral of the great Stones that — 
we call growing Stones, compofed of vat 
' Numbers of {mall Pebbles that lie in little 
Cells or Holes; his Ufe for them is to put 
them down in his Grounds for lafting boun- 
dary Marks to the feveral Parifhes, that tri- 
ennially make a Progreflion, and cuts deep 
and large Marks in his great Trees for their 
future Knowledge, how far their Parith Li- 
mits extend, tothe Damage of the faid Trees, 
which he hopes to prevent by placing thefe 
fort of growing or ever durable Stones at the 
proper Places. And poffibly, nay likely, they 
may deferve thofe Names, though imper- 

| | ceptible 
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ceptible to our Eyes or Memory. Binding ; 
this needs no other Proof than the many Mif- 
fortunes accruing by its hard and crufty Sur- 
face, fo made by the Weights and Bafhings | 
of the heavy Rains; and more or lefs fo, as 
they fooner or later fucceed the Ploughings 
and Sowings ; for if they come before this 
fort of Earth is fettled by Time, it will hard-— 
en it the more, and fometimes caufe it to 
run as it were into a Pan-cake {pread, par- 
ticularly on Defcents, and bind the Wheat, 
Peas or Barley in fo faft on all Sides, that 
they are often ruined, as not being able to 
make their growing Progrefs, for want of | 
Room in the Earth, for the Swell and Mul- 
tiplicity of their feveral Stalks ; and this I 
take chiefly to be occafion’d by the Rains 
wafhing the Mould on the Stones, which 
naturally joins and cements their hard Bo- 
dies to’ the Moulds foft, plaftick Nature, 
and thereby becomes one clofe and obdurate 
Ground. ee 


A CRIES: 


A Field near me had a gravelly, pebbly 
Bottom, cover’d by a black, light Mould of a- 
bout four or fix Inches deep, this was a Lay of 
natural Grafs about twelve Years ago, fince 
which it has almoft conftantly been under 
the Plough: This fort of Ground is natu- 
rally call’d a dying Ground from its great 

| Es |“ Light« 
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Lightnefs, becaufe its Earth is very hollow 
and its Bottom retains no wet; fo that tho’ 
it was well ploughed, well drefled and a 
flourifhing Crop of Wheat with large Ears, 
yet it moftly died, and the Weeds, as the 
May-feed, Horfe-gold, Poppy, and wild Oat 
got up to that degree this wet Summer, 1732, 
that it was hardly worth reaping ; and in- 
deed it is the Nature of moft Grounds, 
Loams and Clays efpecially, to produce the 
wild Oat if fowed too conftantly and too long 
with Corn. The Remedy of this is, to give 
it conftantly its due Courfe of Fallowings, 
~ whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetnefs ; _ 
and let the Dreffing be every Wheat Year 
or Barley Seafon, a Manure accordingly: In 
the Wheat Year the Fold is certainly the 
greateft Friend to this fort of Ground of all — 
others, becaufe it will tread this light Earth, — 
and bring it under a clofer Texture of Body, — 
than otherways by its own Nature it would 
be ; and therefore far better for the Crop of 
Wheat that is to grow in it, and more dif- 
couraging to all manner of Weeds and 
Worms that will be fure to infect this 
light Ground, efpecially in wet Summers, if 
care is not made ufe of to prevent their ill 
Confequences; befides, the Fold by the Pref- 
fure of the Sheeps’ Feet and Bodies enables 
this hollow Land to fuftain and hold the 
‘Roots of the Wheat faft, that the Winds and 
Rain can’t fo eafily force it down, which 
: | they 
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they will certainly do when that is ploughed 
often and fowed in a fine dufty Tilth, and this 


more furely if manured with Dungs of Horfes, 


~ 


_ Cows and Swine, that encreafe the Ground’s 
~ Lightnefs and keeps it hollow afterwards. 
It is therefore that this loofe Earth and dry 


Bottom fhould be ploughed and fowed ina | 
wettifh Time, for that contributes vaftly to 
its Binding, and caufes it to remain fo during 
the next Winter and Summer that the Wheat 
isto grow init. As to Barley and other Sea- 
fons at the Spring of the Year, the Cafe is 
fomewhat altered, by reafon the Wets that 
generally fall then, help to the faftning of | 


this Ground; that may therefore be plough- 


ed and fowed earlier than Clays in order to 
enjoy the fame ; befides, the Lent Grain has 
only about half the time of the Wheat to be 
in this Earth, which gives not that Oppor- 
tunity to Weeds for their Predominancy as 
the long Wheat Séafon does: But fuch 
Ground as this is beft laid down with artifi- 


-cial Grafs, in order to obtain a natural Sward, 


which this Earth will naturally run into, 
and much quicker if encouraged by fowing 


_ the Seeds of fine Upland, Meadow Hay a- 


mongft the Clover, Trefoil or Ray Grafs. 
The Occupier of this Field, notvith{tanding- 
he has often ploughed and fowed it, was ig- 
norant of the true Nature of this Soil that 
lay contiguous to three other Fields belonging 


_ to the fame Perfon, as believing it to be of 


3 much 
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much the fame Nature as the reft, and 
therefore gave it the fame Ufage ; but 
herein he remained miftaken, till a Perfon 
of better Judgment than himfelf convinced 
him of his Error. All which plainly thews 
the Excellency of this Knowledge in the Na- 
ture of Earths; and as it is in the animal 
- Oeconomy, that there is no right Application 

of a Remedy without the Difeafe is firft 
known ; fo it is here that every Farmer 
ought to made it his primary Study to inform 
himfelf of the feveral Sorts of Ground that 
often belong to his Farm, and that befides 
his own Judgment to confult his Neighbours, 
who as Natives on the Place may be able to 
let him know more than the Didates of his 
own Reafon, that formerly were more re- 
mote from the fame. | | 

Cray Gravels, or clay, loamy Gravels 
happen to be part of the Ground of feveral | 
Farms in this Country: their Nature varies 
but little from the gravelly Loams, but where- 
ever the red Clay is part of the Soil, there will 
be Occafion for more Ploughings, and warmer 
Dreffings than in any other fort of Gravel. : 

Sanpy Gravels are of fo loofea Nature, 
_ that they are fooner brought in Order than 
any of the reft, and will bear very good 
Crops of Corn, if duly affifted with Manure ; 
and that much forwarder than the other Gra- 
vels, whereby Peas and Turneps may be had 
in one and the fame Year. 

The 
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The Culture of GRAVELS. 


HARP, or loamy Gravels require much 
_ y the fame fort of Ploughing and Harrow- 
ing, as alfo the fame fort of Dreffing; thefe 
as well as the fandy Sort are in the Number 
of the light, fweet Soils, and are all of them 
fo different from Clay, that too much Plough- 
ing here will wear out the Ground, as too 
little in that Soil will not bring it into a bear- 
ing Condition: A good Seafon of fair Wea- 
ther is more than ordinary requifite in thefe 
Soils to: prevent its binding ; and alfo fhal- 
low Ploughings when Grain is fowed on 
broad Lands on the fame, otherwife it’s in 
great Danger of being hindered getting thro’, 
Tue clay Gravels are {till more bind- 
ing, and therefore muft have more Plough- 
mings. 


The Improvementsof GRAVELS. 


RAVELS, of all other Sands, ftand moft 

B in need of being brought into a Condi- — 
tion, as will {trictly anfwer this Title ; to find 
out which, in a true beneficial Manner, 
many have been the Attempts, and various 
Efforts of Farmers ; which as it is a matter 
of great Confequence, I fhall here mention 
feveral Particulars. Firft then, I knew one, 
whofe Farm of about 60/.a Year was chief- 
E ly 
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ly a tharp and loamy Gravel, but not of the 
blue pebbly fort ; this Man carried from 
his Farm juft by me feveral Waggon Loads — 
of Peas, Thetches, Chaff and other Grain - 
to London, in order to load back again with 
Coney-clippings, Horn-fhavings, Soot, Gc. 
This Dreffing did not the firft Year do quite 
fo much good as afterwards.. It happen'd by 
the Landlord’s Difguft, that the Man after — 
laying out great Sums on this fort of Dref- 
fings, was forced off his Farm and fucceeded 
by another good Hufbandman, who direct- 
ly enjoyed the former’s Expence of Dreffing ; 
for this fort of Manure is. not eafily devoured 
by the Gravels, nor wafh’d away, as being 
of atough, fpungy Nature; fo that it will lie 
and. hollow the Ground, retain the Wets, 
and fo keep the Ground moift and warm 
for feveral Years. ‘To this was joined another 
Expence, and he was the firft Man in thefe 
Parts that chalked Gravels to the Wonder of — 
the other Farmers about him. However, 
this anfwered its full End in all refpects, for 
it abfolutely hindered the Gravels from be- 
ing clofed and bound by the Rains or Snows, . 
added a more loamy Part to the ftony Part, | 
made it plough much better, and kept it in - 
a pure, fweet Condition, that has for feve- 
ral Years bore extraordinary good Crops of 
all forts of Grain that grow thereon : But 
the ufe of thefe fort of light Dreflings from 
London are much more laid afide, and lefs 
E re- 
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regarded than formerly, by reafon of the 


great numbers of Sheep that are kept and 
folded on thefe Gravels and other Grounds, 


_. that are found far cheaper, and I am certain, 


are quicker and better Dreffings. Some 
will in lieu hereof lay on and plough 
in their long Horfe Litter, allowing it to an- 
{wer beft in Gravels, as being of the Horn- 
fhavings Nature, tough and fpungy. Ozhers 
will lay on Mud, or Highway Stuff, which 
indeed has vaftly enriched this fort of 
_ Ground, efpecially if it is a true Mud, free 
from Sand. For fomething muft be done to 
thefe Gravels by way of Dreffing, or elfe 
nothing but Poverty will fucceed in this. 
hungry Soil; and to fay the truth, if any 
Ground ftands in need of double Dreffing, 
this does ; and then there is none will pay | 
better, by returning the beft of Crops from — 
its kerning Quality. But the Horfe Litter 
will dnfwer very well another way, that is, by 
_ Taying it on the top of the Stitches on broad 
Lands, as foon as the Wheat is fown (for 
then it will grow thorough it.) This is an 
excellent way to plough fome in ; and after- 
wards lay fome all over on the Top ; for as 
Gravels in general are a light, loofe Ground, 
this Cover will preferve it from fhoaling in 
the frofty Seafons ; and before next Harveft 
it is a Rarity if it is not hauled and pulled 
into the Ground by the Worm ; or elfe de- 
voured by the voracious Nature of the Gra- 

| E2 vel, 
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vel, which makes Potatoes, and all of the 
Haulm Tribe, to be fo good Dreffling for 
this Soil.—It is ftrange, at firft Sight, to 
fee great Crops of Wheat and other Corn 
grow (feemingly) amongft vaft Quantities of 
Stones, that in this Country are common to 
be feen, where hardly any Mould can be 
difcern’d. | But this is accounted for by the 
- Owner very plainly, when he tells the Que- 
rift, that he would not give one Load of 
Stones for feveral Loads of Dung, becaufe 
thefe Stones have feveral advantageous Pro- 
perties in them: Firft, as they are of a cold, 
moift Nature, they preferve the Roots of 
Grain from being dried and fcorched by 
the great Heats : Secondly, they help to 
keep in the Sa/ Terre, Vapour or Breath of 
the Earth, which by their Cover is obliged to 
perfpire more flowly ; nor is it fo readily ex- 
haufted by the Sun’s AttraCtion, and therefore 
adminifters its fertile Quality more regularly | 
and more abundantly to the Vegetables that 
grow amongft them, in that little Mould 
there is, which the {mall Fibres of the Roots 
will be fure to fearch for and find out, and 
join, although but ina very {mall Quantity, and 
that lodged amongft the feveral Crannies 
and Cavities of the Stones. And here I have 
further to fay of Stones: thatit is the Opi- 
nion of fome, they never grow after they 
are out of. their native Bed in the Earth; 
and this, they fay, is pare in Pavements 
which 
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which never encreafe : That their Con- 
fumption is not perceived in fome Fields, 
becaufe as they grow large in the under 
Earth, the Plough finds them and turns them 
up, and fo fupplies the Room of them’ car- 
tied away. That the large Guernféy Peb- 
bles, weighing half ‘a hundred, more or lefs, 
that are in the London Pavements, do cer- 
tainly grow on the Sea Shore ; but whe- 
ther the Salt Water, the Earth ‘they lie in, 
or the Sun and Air contributes moft to it, 
I can’t determine: But thefe Sort of Stones 
have in my flender Opinion a greater Oppor- 
tunity of a quick Growth than moft, or any 
others, that I know of, from the porous Parts 
of their brown Skins or Cover, by which . 
they feem to take in the Salts that the Sea 
leaves, | 


CALM AS 
CHA P. IV. 


The Nature, Culture, and Improvement 
of CHALKS. 


The Nature of On ax x. | 


XNHALK is a moft ufeful Earth, and 
ferves for many Ufes, befides . ens 3 in 
Agriculture ; ; asin making of Lime, White- 


ing, &c. and thews it felf in great Quanti- 
E 3 ties 
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ties in the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent — 
and Surry, where it is a moft agreeable Soil 
for Corn and feveral forts of Graffes, accord- | 
Ing to its peculiar Nature ; as the dry and 
lean Chalk, the hurluckly or ftony Chalk, 

and the marl Chalk : The dry lean Chalk 
will bear Wheat, Rye, ‘Peas and Thetches 
very good, if it ‘is rightly drefled, and the 
Seafon of the Year is favourable ; but Barley 
will not do fo well here as the reft, not but | 
it will grow in this Earth, and fometimes be 
a very good Crop, but it is not fo natural, 

nor fo fure in its Returns. The fat fort of 
Chalk ferves as Manures for Clays, Gravels 
and Loams, to reduce them into a f{weet, 

hollow Nature, which obliges all good Hus- 
bands where their Conveniency will admit 
of it, to get it at a great Charge and lay it, 
on thefe fort of Lands. “The: fat. «man: 

clayey Chaik, is the beft of all Ghalies ; this 
does not devour Dreffings very haftily, but 
will with a little Manure produce vaft Crops 
of Grain, as well as Clover Grafs, which 
the lean Sort can’t be faid to do. It is this | 
fort that is fought after by the Farmer when 
he digs Chalk for manuring his other Earths ; 

and when it appears with a yellow Coat — 
without fide, he then concludes he has got 
into a Vein of fat, mellow Chalk that is of. 
great Value. | 


» Fhe 
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The Culture of Cu aL kK. 


HAL KY Ground to lie fallow. The 
firft time plough it up the latter End of 
May in broad Lands; the beginning of “uly 


plough it acrofs in broad Lands; then _har- 


row itafter Harveft, and fow it with Wheat 
or Rye in Stitches. Chalk admits of the’ 


fhalloweft Ploughings of any, particularly 


the dry and ftony Chalks. But in the clay 
Chalks the Plough may go as deep again. 


The Culture of CHALK. 
HIS Soil, the dry, lean fort efpecially, be- 
ing ofa fhort, crumbling Nature, is ¢a- _ 
fily got intoa Tilth, by Reafon on this Ground 
Weeds grow the leaft of all others whatfo- 
ever; and therefore two Ploughings in this 


fort, will do as much Service as four will 
_in red Clays, which makes the Countryman 


fay a Fallow and a Stirree is enough for a 


-Chalk; for here is not a Conveniency for 


Bouting and four Thoroughs, &c. as in o- 
ther Lands, which obliges the Ploughman to 
turn it each time of Ploughing, if he can, the 
reverfe crofs way of the laft Operation, and — 
generally into broad Lands, which formerly 
was altogether the Method, but latterly fome 
fow their Wheat in Stitches. And let what . 
Grain foever be fowed in thefe Chalks, it 
ought to be fown in wettifh Weather, be- 
caufe it is then made fomething clotty and 
rough, which beft hinders the Growth of 

y E 4 their 
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their only and moft pernicious Weed the 
Poppy; and alfo by its binding Quality cau- 
fed by the Wets, it is better faftned, and 
will fand the Frofts and Colds much better : 
Whereas a fine Tilth in this Soil is altoge- 
ther to be rejected; for as the Chalks are 
naturally light and loofe in themfelves, they 
are made fo much the more fo by being fine, | 
and then the Wheat and other Grain will 
fall before the high Winds, and fometimes 
be almoft fpoiled. The marly Clay fort in- 
deed will give more room for the Plough, 
becaufe it will admit of a greater Depth; 
and the loamy Chalks more room than the 
Jaft. However, be it ploughed in broad- 
Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceflary, 
efpecially in the laft, where it is ufed by be- 
ing drawn long and crofs ways, in order to 
faften and keep the Ground firm and clofe 
to the Roots of the Grain; and alfo the 
better to preferve them from! ‘the violent 
Heats and Droughtsin Summer, which broad 
Lands particularly are more capable of do- 
ing than Stitches, as they lie flatter, lower 
and more folid; yet there is this sood Pro- 
perty in a Stitch, that the Horfes drawing 
double , and thereby treading hard on. the 
Sleevings of the Stitch, caufes the Ground 
6 lie flat in the clotty Condition it is firft 
turned up in; and this is the main Reafon 
why fome fow their Wheat in thefe chalky 
Bitches to preyent the Poppies Growth, by 
throw 
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throwing up one hard, clotty Lay of Earth 
upon the other, that by degrees makes up 
the whole Stitch; and this is performed by 
two Ploughs in the beft manner, the Foot 
Plough to make the Sleevings, and the Wheat 
Plough the Hentings; fo that both work 
' here at one andthe fame time. | 

To have Peas after Wheat or Barley.. They _ 
give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by fowing 
Peas at or a little after Chrz/fmas in a four tho- 
rough Stitch. | 


The Improvement of CH ALK. 


HE Chalk in general agrees beft with 

and makes the beft Returns under that — 
incomparable Drefling of the Fold, and that 
for feveral Reafons: Firft, 1t is a moift, fat 
Dreffing, which with very little Difficulty 
communicates its fertile, faline, oliganeous 
Properties, to this dry, light and lean Earth; 
alfo by the Tread of the Sheep, and efpecially 
after the Corn is fowed by folding thereon: 
This Earth becomes fafter and firmer, and 
fo made more fit to hold the Seed, and 
preferve it againft the Droughts and Frofts, 
which are the two arch Enemies very often 
to this Soil, and this may be done in the 
Winter upon the Chalk’s dry and warm Body, 
in order to prevent its being wafhed or 
blown away from the Roots of the Corn; 
Secondly, nextto the Fold, Soot claims the 


J eee 
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Preference; this being a light Body, full of 

fiery, fulphurous Parts, does great Service to — 
the Chalk when laid on about Candlemas, 

20 Bufhels on an Acre, and being wafhed in © 
by the fucceeding Rains, forces and brings — 
on fuch a quick Head as beft defends it from 
the Severities of a cold Spring, and alfo 
from the violent Heats and {corching Droughts _ 
in the Summer following. Therefore {ome 
will drefs and meliorate this Chalk and the 
chalky Loams with Ragschoped {mall in: the 
firft Place, and then fown out of a Seed Cot © 
all over the Ground, about five Hundred — 
Weight on an Acre the beginning of ‘une, and 
then ploughed in broad Lands, which will 
warm and enrich the Earth againft the Wheat 
Seafon, and afterwards receive and hold the 
Rains fo as to keep the Roots of the Corn | 
moift in this dry Soil, and by the Heat of 

their woolly Subftance, help it very much 
_ againft the Rigour of Frofts and cold Winds. 
A Taylor that had fome chalky Ground, | 
choped his woollen Rags, and watered them in 


- ‘Winter with Camber-lye, and in the Spring 


-fowed them on this white Land, then dire@t- . 
ly ploughed them in, and harrowed his 
Barley on the fame; this caufed fo great a 
Crop that it was laid flat at Harveft. Long 
Horfe Litter therefore in my Opinion muft 
bea good top Dreffing on the Stitches of 
Chalks, efpecially to prevent the Frofts 
fhoaling and crumbling this Earth from the 

: Aas Roots 
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Rootsof the Corn, and alfo the wath and 
bath of Rains, and the Violence of the Win- 
ter Winds, which are all fatal to this Ground ; — 
infomuch, that People have been forced to 
plough their Wheat white Ground again in 
the Spring, and fow it with Lent Grain, be- 
caufe their Wheat was deftroyed in this loofe, 
light Soil by the Froft, Rain and Wind. 
This obliges the Farmer to double-drefs this 
Soil, that he may get Cover for it direétly, | 
Stich isa great Security againft thefe Difaft- 
ers, The worft of thefe Chalks that I call 
of the hurlucky or ftony Nature, will bear, 
when thorough drefled, good Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Peas, Thetches and Tills, but where 
this Drefling is wanting, they commonly 
fow for Lent Grain. Tills and Thetches, 
thefe both will grow and flourifh in the 
pooreft Chalks, as may annually be feen 
under Dunftable Downs, where thefe two 
are often fown amongft Oats, as Bullimon, 
asbeing furer in their Returns by far than 
Peas, and the Sheep value their Haulm next 
to Hay, and will generally be very greedy 
of it, and eat it clean Up 5 and the Thetches 
will fatten Swine, if given to them as they run 
about, and not in aSty. The Tillsalfo are. 
good for Horfes, Cows, &c. Several’ Farm- 
ers fow thefe Thetches and Tills for their 
Horfes, which they mow green and give 
them in Racks, On this chalky Soil will 
-Trefoul and St, Foin flourifh to great. Pro- 
fit ; 
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fit; the Trefoil is of great Service in this * 
Ground for faftning of Sheep and Lambs, | 
and alfo for milch Cows; itis a happy Op- 
portunity that Tenants enjoy by this Grafs, © 
‘becaufe Clover will not anfwer in thefe dry © 
and lean Chalks. Here alfo St. Foin, that — 
mott excellent Grafs, will flourith in the drieft — 
Summer by means of its carotty Root, that © 
runs fo great a Depth into the Ground, as to — 
draw ina Moifture to its Affiftance, when © 
moft other Grafles are burnt up. Rye grows — 
well inthe poor Chalks, which by being eat — 
‘by the Sheep, and folding them thereon, all © 
‘or part of the Winter, thickens it mightily © 
againft the next Growth and is a great Im- — 
provement. The Rye is fown in Anguff, 
on a fweet Tilth. This chalky Ground in 
general excels all others in producing the 
fine, white Barley, which forits Colour and 
thin Skin, is perferred to all for making the — 
beft pale Malt, asI have faid before, It is 

this Earth that is the'Malfters, | 
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CHAP. V. 
The Nature, Citser’ and Improve- 


ments of SANDS. 
The Nature of Sands. 


AND Seither white, yellow or red, or 

black, are the loofeft and fweeteft of all 
Earths, and of great Service in many Cafes 
in. Agriculture and otherways: The firft 
good Property an{wers in mixing them with 
the red Clays, which fo alters the Clay’s 
tenacious Conftitution, as to render it ano- 
ther Soil, even a Loam; and when fo, it 
isthen brought out of a fterile, barren Con- 
dition into one of the moft propitious Soils 
that is, by incorporating the globular, hot, 
dry Particles of the Sand, with the long, 
{tringy, binding Texture, and cold Parts of 
the Clay. In its felf, it is but a barren Soil, 
and the Crops of any thing fowed in it, will 
be fooner fcorched, dried and burnt up, than 
in any other fort of Earth. This is of fo hot 
and dry a Nature, as to forward the Growth 
ofany Vegetable fooner than any Earth be- 
fides, if Rains happen in due Seafon; and 
therefore gives the Owner full leave to have 
two or three Crops a Year, under good Dref- 
fings. It brings forth the {weeteft of Tur- 
| neps 
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‘neps and Carrots, and founder generally than 
any other Soil does; for here the Worm. 
meets not with that fecure Lodgment, as 
Clays, Gravels and Loams afford them. It | 
is contrary to their cold, flimy Natures; and — 
isnot only an Enemy to them, but to all 
manner of Weeds whatfoever, This Soil is — 
cheaply. and quickly got into a Tilth; and — 
here may be had Peas, Thetches, Potatoes, — 
Wheat, Barley and Oats, butthe laft three I~ 
cannot greatly commend in this Soil, unlefs — 
inawet Summer. Rabbets breed much in — 
this dry Earth, and turn to great Profit, and © 
therefore is often made ufe of for Warrens: — 
This will bring forth Lucern Grafs very — 
well, and feems to be natural for this and © 
St. Foin, whofe tender Natures require a _ 
warm and dry Sort. The beft of blue and- 


. white Peas come off this Ground; but black ~ 


Sands furpafs all others in Fertility, which, — 
according to Report, is the reafon of thofe © 
~  vaft Corps they have in Flanders; where in — 

this fhort, loofe Ground, the Ploughman — 
drives one Horfe, who alone isable to plough — 
this Soil. | : 


The Culture of a SAND. 


HIS Ground is commonly fituated low, 

and lies in fome Places very wet and — 

fome dry, they both demand the fame Cul- © 
ture by ploughing them into broad cone | 
: | and § 
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and acrofs each time with the Foot Plough, 
if it be not ridged up high, but if it is, then — 
they plough it always one way. | 


The Improvements of S AN D. | 
. 92 HS Soil is generally full deep, and there- 


fore affects any manner of Dungs which 
may be buried here to rot, as may Rags, 
Coney-clippings, Horn-fhavings, Oxes Hoofs 
cut {mall ; but Lime, Chalk, or Soot is not 
here fo agreeable as in fome other Grounds; 
not but Soot is a moft excellent Manure, 
even for all forts of Land whatfoever, by 
its light, fulphurous, adhefive Nature, and 
therefore will do Service here, if Rains fuc- 
ceed in due time; otherwife it will potent- 
ly encreafe the Heat and Drought of this 
Soil tothe Grain’s Damage: This loofe, {weet 
Farth gives the Farmer Opportunity of ha- 
ving two or three Crops a Year, by its 
eafy Ploughings that prefently bring it into 
a Tilth. | | 


CHAP. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the OAK. 


HE Oak, of all other Trees, claims © 

the priority of Regard in this Nation | 

for its many tranfcendent Ufes; but above © 

all for Ship-building, which indeed are the 
Walls and chief Fortifications of this King- 
dom. And however remifs and indolent we © 
have been of late Years in cutting down, — 
and not planting again, this moft excellent 
Timber, as may be feen in Wing Park, and © 
many other Places with an Eye of Pity-; 
yet of late, through (I prefume) the feveral — 
printed Items, publifhed by Men under a 
Concern for their Country’s Good; fome of © 
our difcerning, able Men have received fuch 
Convictions, as have provoked them to fow 
and fet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many 
Acres of Ground. A fingular Example of — 
which inthefe Parts, is the moft noble Duke — 
of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of the | 
greateft Confervators of Wood in this King- | 
dom. ; 4 
Tu £ Oak agrees. with almoft all forts of — 
Soils, but grows beft in the richeft Grounds, — 
and isthe longeft lived Tree of all others; © 
yet is its Date determined fhorter or longer, | 
as the Nature of the Earth is. wherein it 9 
erows: In Clays it is more tedious, as its — 
: Roots — 
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Roots obtain their Food with more Diffie 
culty ; but then its Wood is more {ervices 
able. | 
In fandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much fooner, from the light, loofe Tex- 
ture of thefe Earths, that gives an eafy Pro- 
grefs to the Oak’s Roots, which brings on 
its Maturity fooner than the ftiff, cold Clays 
will, and therefore they are never fo large 
in this loofe Soil, as in the more clofe, but 
then its Grain is clearer and fmoother. 
This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
Ground generally than any elfe ; for it’srare= — 
ly found that an Oak is without a deep tap 
Root, which in a rich Soil has been known 
in thirty Years to get a Foot diameter in 
Body, and when it is arrived tothis Bulk, it 
then thrives much fafter, by reafon of its 
Jarge Body and Head, which now is capa- 
ble of being fhaken by the high Winds, 
that ftrain its Roots and lets in the Bene- 
fits of the feveral forts of Weather; and 
therefore it is a fort of Rapine to deftroy 
fuch young thriving Trees, that get at thirty 
or forty Years of Age, more in one Year, 
than they did when younger in feveral ; efpe+ 
cially at firft they took Root towards the 
top of the Ground ; for in my Obfervations 
I feldom ever faw a thriving Oak, whofe 
Roots in the Beginning took deep in the 
Earth ; and therefore I think my felf more 
than ordinarily obliged enter a Caveat in 


this — 
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this place, againft the fatal, but toocommon, 
Practice of Planting, Sowing and Setting too — 
deep, which will furely retard the Oak’s © 
Growth, and hinder its Magnitude: Where- — 
as this, above all other Trees, ought to en- — 
joy all the propitious Benefits that can be | 
given it, on account at beft, of its tedious - 
Growth, before it is rightly fit for Ship or o- — 
ther Buildings. | 
I have two forts of Oaks growing in my 
Grounds, which I call. the fhort, fpreading — 
Oak, and the tall, upright, taper Oak, both — 
which grow very well, if planted at firft — 
high enough, whereby.their Roots may be 
obliged to feck their Food from the Top and — 
beft Part of the Ground: And here if any © 
is fo curious to prefer Plantations of one fort — 
before the other, it is only fowing or fetting — 
the largeft Acorns of the different Trees; or — 
if there are Walks or Rows to be made of © 
them, the Diftance in this refpect muft be — 
allowed accordingly ; for the fpread Oak re- _ 
quires .as well fifty or fixty Foot afunder, as — 
the other forty or fifty; and this Diftance will 1 
very well admit of the Growth of Under- © 
wood, that may be fell’d at every twelve — 
Years End to great Profit, efpecially if itbe 
Sallow or Afh, thefe two being the moft ad- | 
vantageous af all others. for their. quick — 
Growth, and the many Ufes their, ftraight | 
Poles may be converted to; as hereafter I 
fhall obferve when I write of Underwood > 
Or 
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Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether 
with the Oak, it will be found moft agreea- _ 
ble, becaufe this Root runs not very deep 
for broad, which will give leave to the Oak 
‘to make his flow Pace with little Interrup- 
tion from the quick Growth of this moft 
profitable Underwood: And therefore it is, 
that neither Beech, Oak, or any other ftand- 
atd Tree, fhould be permitted to grow in 
Company with the Oak, ‘becaute of the great 
Prejudice that may in time enfue from their 
quicker mounting into the Air; and then it’s 
Jikely the Oak will fuffer in its low Head, 
by the Drip of their taller ones; which 
Majority, where-ever it happens, they will 
be fure to maintain, from the great Advan- 
tages they enjoy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and 
Dews, that ever will be. moft propitious to 
the hishett Trees, by the free and uninterrup- 
ted Extention they meet with, to receive the 
Sun’s Attraction and nourifhing Heats on all 
Sides of their fpreading Heads: That then 
will caufe them to perfpire, and fweat out 
their crude and noxious Juices in the ‘Day 
time, which they imbibe and drink in by 
Nights, through the many Pores of their 
fpungy Barks, Leaves and Fruit; and it ts 
thereby that Trees fubfift in a true Regimen 
of Health and Profperity, while tie! low-= 
headed, underline ones, grow mofly, feabby, 
knotty, and ftunty, for want of a free En- 
joyment of thofe falubrious Benefits. © And — 

| | F2 this 


/ 
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this grand Conveniency not only belongs to — 
the Oak, but indeed all forts of Trees what- — 
foever : And it is here that the Vegetable is — 


obliged to receive and take in by Nights and ~ 


foggy Days, thofe peftiferous and infanous — 


Particles of the Air, which are great Ene- — 
mies of their Life, and would likely end in © 
their Deftruction, were it not for a due Eva- — 
-cuation of the fame, by a free Perfpiration — 
through the feveral Parts of their different. 
Bodies, by the Sun’s moft. powerful Influen- — 


ces; that by degrees brings on fuch a Rare- - 


faction of the Sap and Juices, as to caufe them _ 
vigoroufly to difcharge their phelgmatick — 


Crudities, that the Tree alternately receives, — 


In order then to raife great Numbers of — 
Oaks in the beft Manner, I thall obferve © 
that in a plentiful Maft Year, due Care © 
-fhould be taken, about the Beginning of No- — 


vember, or fooner, to collect and get the 


largeft and foundeft Acorns (for the biggeft of — 
all Seeds are beft) when they fall from the © 
Tree through Ripenefs, for the full Matu- — 
rity of them isa main thing; when enough — 
are gathered, the Difpofal of them is next to — 
be confidered.. If Conveniency allows them — 
to be fown at the beft time of all, they ought — 
to be got into the Ground as foon as pofii- 5 
ble, upon the fineft and well drefled mellow — 


Ground, that has been under a Preparation — 


for this Purpofe, the whole Summer, if not — 


«he Winter too before. 


} 


Var @ 
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VartirouSare the Ways that have been 
practifed in this Work, according to the . 
Ground and different Opinions of Men; but . 
as I take it to be my Bufinefs at prefent, if I 
can, to fhew the cheapeft and moft profita- | 
‘ble Way to obtain a Wood of Oak; Ithall 
therefore begin with fowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the Land 
be plowed into very fmall Thoroughs im- 
mediately before the fowing of the Acorns ; 
then take 2 Buthels of them, and fow out ofa 
Seed Cot, by the broad Cait of the Hand, then 
harrow them in at Difcretion: This Quantity, 
if they take, will more than furnifh an Acre 
of Ground ; but here is Allowance given 
for Incidents from Fowls and Mice: From 
this Management perhaps there will arife an 
Objection, that this large bodied: Seed will 
not be haled, becaufe in broad Lands there 
is not a fufficient Hollownefs of Ground to 
cover their Bodies from the Injuries of Wea- 
ther, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anfwer, 
That there is Depth enough between the 
‘Thoroughs to envelope and cover moft of 
them, by means of the harrow Tynes, in- 
fomuch, that if thefe or the greateft part of 
them grow that are covered, there will be 
a fufficient number to ftock the Ground if 
the reft were all carried off ; but that Dan- 
ger is not fo great, if we confider that in a_ 
plentiful Year of Maft, and at that Seafon of 
Oober or November, there is full Provifion 
| Be for 
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for Birds and Mice ; not only from this Maft _ 
of Qak, but from the many Corn Fields that — 
then abound with great Store of {fcattered 
Grain from the preceding Harvett, which 
by confequence will divert their Search and 
Queit after thefe : And if a Fowling-piece is 
employ’d a little, the Danger will be the 
Jefs, for the loaf Ground will, readily. re- 
ceive and draw in the Acorn, and then the 
Hazard is moftly over from thefe fort of E> 
nemies, and allo from the Weather, becaufe 
the Radicle having taken the Ground before : 
the Severities. of the Winter, it will penne 4 
be enabled to maintain it lf from Winter to 
Winter, till it becomes a fturdy Oak, 

Tue next thing is to have a ftrong 
Fence, that no fort of Cattle may noflibie’ 
break in; and then there is-no more to be ~ 
done, but to leave this fowed Ground to Pro- © 
vidence, and there is.no fear of the beft and © 
cheapeft of Woods. 


i 
3 
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Remarks on the preceding METHOD. 


f ‘HIS Way of fowing the Acorns.and hare 
A rowing them in, is furely the neareft of © 
ali others to that of Waguies which always , 
receives upon, and nourithes the Seed from — 
the very Surface of the Ground, as be- J 3 
ing the richeft Part of all the Faith: is 
neareft, and more ready to.take in rhofel 3 
- Benetits hat the Sun, Ais, Rain and Dews © 
com-@ 


! 
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communicate, which are the very vital 
_ Parts and Nurfes of the young Oaks; and 
therefore the more they enjoy of thefe nu- 
tritious Influences, the fatter they grow , 
and this ‘is the true Reafon that thofe num- 
berlefs Objects that prefent themfelves to 
Travellers Eyes, who will but imploy them 
in the Views of the deep and wrong plan- 
ted Bodies of Trees, are longer growing, and 
fo become fet and ftunted in lefs than half 
their time, as may appear by the knotty, 
moffy Bodies and broufy Heads of Oaks, 
Afhes, and Beeches; @c. and that in fome 
of my own Fields, which was caused at firtt 
I fuppofe by their being too deep planted, 
that obliged their Roots to make their Way 
into, and feck their Food amongft the red 
Clays, that’ lie about two Foot lower than 
the Surface ;, while feveral others, that are 
planted hich ‘and near them, flourith and 
grow in clean upright Bodies and thriving 
Heads : This has brought on neceffitous 
Confequences, that has obliged many Own- 
ers of fuch Trees to cut them down in this 
their ftunted Condition at lef than half Age, 
which is the time that a well planted Tree 
runs and grows more in one Year than for- 
merly in feveral, as I faid before ; by which 
may plainly appear the great Value, Moment 
and Importance of high fowing and fetting 
‘at firft the Seeds and Sets of thefe Timber 
Trees, becaufe an Error in the beginning is 

oe the 
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the worft of Errors, as being moft difficult 
to redrefs, and often irreparable ; and I think 
I may fay, that wherever a Seed or Set at 
firft is put into the Ground too deep, it will — 
never make a good Tree of any fort, : 


ASichid Was. 


. AT AY be done by planting the A- © 
LY 8 corn at every forty Foot Diftance, in © 
Rows or otherways. Firft, make a Hole of — 
three or four Foot Diameter, and a Foot or — 
two deep; lay the Earth about the Edge of © 
the fame in {mall Parcels, the beginning of — 
Winter, for the Frofts to fhoal and fweeten a~ 
gain{t the Spring: Or, if you are to plant — 
thefe Holes at Albollantide, then they muft — 
be prepared accordingly before ; fo thatei- — 
ther then, or at Spring, they may be a fine — 
Tilth and loofe Order; and when fo, thruft — 
‘three, fix or nine Acorns in the Circumfe- 
rence of each Hole, about half a Finger’s — 
depth, which by the next Year will be up, — 
and then may be drawn, all that are fuper- — 
filuous, and only the Mafter-Shoot left ; at — 
this rate there will be twenty feven Oaks — 
left in a fquare Acre of Ground, at one in © 
each Hole: After this the Ground about the — 
young Tree muft be carefully houghed feve- — 
sal Times a Year, for ten or twenty Years, 7 
and Fences made about each Oak, : 


THIS 
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Tuis Way will certainly do very well, 
but the exceflive Charge that attends the 
yearly Management of the Oaks for fome 
Years, is feemingly to me a little difcourage- 
ing, tho’ in procefs of Time, [I believe, it will 
pay a Man in proportion, to fifteen or twenty 
Shillings each Oak at twenty Years End, pro- 
vided their Side-Shoots are duly trimmed, and 
Underwood not planted amongft them till 
fix or eight Years be paft, left it get up and 
top the young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 


-. Remarks on the Second Me T HOD. 


HIS Way has this Advantage, that the 

Roots of the Acorns have: wider and 
loofer Room to run into than the former ; 
and therefore I muft need fay is an excel- 
lent Method ; becaufe the Hollownefs, Fine. 
nefs, and Sweetnefs of any Earth, contribute 
greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 
table therein planted; and were it poflible 
always to keep their Roots growing in fuch a 
loofe Mould, and Oak, or any other Tree, 
would certainly attain its full Bulk in half 
the ufual Time it does: This I have in Pro- 
portion feen experienced by a Tree's Growth, 
that was fetinaPit or Hole of loofe Earth 
of a large Extenfion, which out-run all the 
Trees in quicknefs of Shoot that ever I faw: 
Here the Acorn may be fet as fhallow as a 
Perfon thinks fit, andthe Ground about them 


3 | ) for 
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for twenty Years together -houghed and al- — 
ways kept clean from the ‘Tyranny of. choak- — 
ing Weeds; and here asthe Tree grows up, — 
fhould a Perfon annually obferve to rub the © 


Body with a Hair Cloth, or Back of a 
Knife, the firft Application to be made. ufe 
-of in dry Weather, the latter in wet, which 
will dilate its Bark, and open its Pores’ for 
readier receiving the Sun’s Warmth, ‘and the 


Rain’s Moifture, that will feed and ait <a 


Tree more than is generally thought of: 


It is this that keeps off that grand Enemy — 


the Mofs, which will inevitably overtake all 


Oaks little Or more that want this. Aort of ‘ 


mpiatre 

Tus Holes may be made in Rows to, 
anfwer both Ways of the Field, that the 
Plough may thereby have room to pais. and 


repa{s the crofs and long Ways of this Ground 


the better, and for the “oreat Conveniency of 
ploughing and fowing any fort of Grain, or 
‘Grafs Seeds on the fame for the firft ten 
Years-of this Plantation, till the Oaks have 
got good Roots, and their Heads high enough 
in the Air as to be out of Cattle’s” reach: 

But then here may arife an Obje@tion, that 
the young Oaks will furely fuffer, if not ruin- 


ed, by the Horfe, Cow, and Sheep, that may. 
be turned into this Ground to feed, if the. 


Oaks be not’ fenced in. To this I ‘anfwer. 
that toavoid the great Expence of Cooping 
and Fencing each Tree, I would: turn no 

i 2 Cat- 


; : 
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Cattle into this Ground, but fupply it ano- 


ther Way, and that is, if Grain is on it, then 
as foon as it is got off plough it up, and 
fow it in the next Spring with more Grain 
or Grafs; if the latter, then it may be let 
togrow, and mow two. or three Years fuc- 


- ¢eflively,, to the great enriching of the 


Ground ; if, again, Corn is to follow that, 
it’s only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 
and drefs it with Dung or other Manure; 
and {o likewife for the Seeds or Sets of Un- 
derwood that is to grow thereon, and fur- 
nifh this Field for ever after. 

Here therefore by a right Management, 
the Charge of Fencing the young Oaks a- 
bout, may be faved, and the Ground alto- 
gether as well en joyed to Profit; but then, 
as a Safeguard to both, there ought to ie, 
not only an outfide Hedge and Ditch, but 
alfo good Railing within-fide, by driving a 
large oaken Stake at every five Foot diftance, 


and pinning or nailing thereto three or fout 


Rows of Rails, about four Inches deep each 
Rail; this eal be an effectual Guard, with 
the Help of a Man’s Infpection now and then, 
and a forbidding Fence againft thofe Night 
Encroachers and Tacecscidhs of a Man’s Pro- 
perty, who make it their Bufinefs to ‘take all 
Advantages of a diftant Piece of Ground, 
fo planted and fowed with Acorns, and have 
{poiled feveral Acres by their Horfes and 
Sheep biting the head Shoots before the 

fir ft 
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firft feven Years are over, for the Lucre of 
the Grafs that grows between the young 
‘Trees, But ifa Fence or Coop was at firft | 
fet about each Hole, that would not fecure 
the Underwood from the Damage of Cattle, 
which afterwards is to grow between them: 
Whereas this infide Railing round the Field 
at firft, will laft twenty Years, and thorough- 
ly fecure both the Oaks, Corn, Grafs, and 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beafts, and 

greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. | 

Tuis Method of planting Acorns in 
Holes, is not altogether confined to a Year, 
or halfa Year’s Preparation of the Ground, 
but may be done on a fudden: For fuppofe_ 
1 had a mind to get a Wood of Oak, Afh, or. 
Beech on a Wheat or other Stubble, — or 
Meadow Ground; then at Ahollantide, or 
at Spring, IT would dig my Holes at forty 
Foot diftance, and at the fametime bring as 
much Virgin Mould to the Place as is ne- 
ceflary, and carry as much to fill up its Va- 
cancy, which is only an Exchange, but great- 
ly to our Purpofe in forwarding the Oak’s 
Growth; or elfe I would mix Soot, Rabbets 
Dung, or Fowls Dung, &c. with the natu- 
ral Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put itin again. If Grafs Ground, the Turf 
muft lie at bottom. In this I would plant my 
Acorns directly ; the reft of the Ground may 
be ploughed and fowed according to Difcre- 
tion, with Corn or Grafs, as I have before 


hinted, , 
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hinted. By this no Time isloft, and all the 
Encouragement that can well be given, is 
here made ufe of. Here is faved that great 
Charge and Trouble of Summer-waterings, 
that a planted Acorn does not require. Here 
is faved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of 
tranfplanting; and here is a Tree to come 
up, that will be ftrongerin the Ground, and 
grow fafter than any Set whatfoever. 

Ir the Oak is to grow in Parks or other | 
Places, where the Herbage is to be fed by 
Deer or other Cattle, then fixty or feventy 
Foot is but a due Diftance for the Growth of 
fuch Tree and Grafs; and by how much 
they are planted afuader: the more the Oak 
enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, and — 
. Perfpiration of its worfer Part, which is al- 
ways more promoted and furthered in its 
Head, if the Side-Shoots are conftantly 
pinched or pulled off, and the Ground once 
a Year digged about the Oaks Roots at every 
Michaelmas, and afterwards kept difhed in a 
Bowl-like manner for the better receiving 
the nutritious Rains. 

Tu u san Acre of Ground, worth but five 
or ten Sdidiings an Acre a Year, may be im- 
proved to near, if not quite, twenty; with a 
trifling Charge, which too plainly difcovers 
the Indolence of many able Owners who are 
wanting in doing themfelves and the Na- 
tion wa great and pn Service, 


lH AVE 
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In aAve forborn to fet down particular 
Calculations of the feveral Charges and Ex- 
pences of Railing and Fencing in the Holes 
and Field, becaufe that is obvious to every 
Farmer, and is of a greater or leffer Amount, 
according to a Perfon’s Conveniency of ha- 
ving Wood and Servants of his own; or as 
that part of the Country, where the: Opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off | 
from London. 


A Third Way, 


N D that is, when by feveral Plough- 

ings and a good Dreffing, the Earth is 

got into good Order, and lies in broad Lands ; 
to fow the Acorns half under Thorough, and 
half on the Surface, as we often do Peas and 
Horfe Beans: At firft the Man fows half the 
Seed all over the Piece of Ground, and 
ploughs them in as fhallow as poffible; when 
that is done, he fows the other half over 
the fame Ground, and harrows them in; 
this fecures one half however from the Fowls 
and Weather: But this according to the 
Mind of each Perfon; for my part, I am 
for following the Steps of Nature as clofe 
as I can, and I think I cannot copy her 
more nearly than harrowing in the Acorns 
as I have faid before, that they may grow 
from the very top of the Earth, as all do 
that fall from Trees, or dropt and left by 
, Fowls 
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Fowls or Mice; as it alfo is, with the 
great Numbers of Cherry-trees that grow 
in our Woods, occafioned by the Stones that 
the Fowls drop from their Beaks and Bodies, 
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B Conress that where the Ground is a true 

Loam, and that ploughed intoa fine hol- 
_low Tilth, and that again furthered by Cart 
Dungs, the Acorn here may fpeed very 
well; but without this Management, I think 
it’s but Male-practice , and. will greatly en- 
danger burying the Acorn; as 1 knew it once ~ 
. done fome Years ago, bya Man’s following 
the Plough, and ftraining in the Acorns eve- 
_ ry fecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, 
_ which abfolutely buried the Acorns, and the 
Owner loft both his Hopes and Profit by fo 
doing; becaufe the Earth was heavy and 
clung for want of feveral Ploughings that 
fhould have preceded the fowing of the A- 
corns; and alfo for want of its being well 
dunged , that would have put the Ground 
into good Heart, and kept it hollow for. the 
free and eafy {routing Or epe seed. ci, 


A Fourth Way 3 
I if Opportunity does not anfwer a Per- 


fon’s Inclination of fowing the Acorn as 
- foonas ripe; or that the Ground Is too wet 
. . | and 
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and low for venturing them at that Time of 
the Year; then the Owner may lay them in 
dry Sand upon a Layer of that, then a Lay- 
er of Acorns, and fo on in a Tub, Barrel, or 
Room, which will ftop the Acorn’s Growth, 
and make it fit for fowing in February or 
March, ina true fine Tilth and well dreffed 
Ground. In this Cafe a Method ought to be 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situa- 
tion of the Place; and therefore on fuch a 
wet, low Earth, broad Lands are very im- 
proper to fow the Acorn in, becaute the 
Wets would chill and ftunt the young Oaks, 
and hinder them from ever attaining a proper 
Bulk and Stature: For which Reafon, when 
the Ground is in true Order, and in broad ~ 
Lands, either with the Footor Wheel Plough, | 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and ftrain 
in the Acorns bya Man’s Hand in two Tho- 
roughs a little Diftance in the Stitch; then 
run the Plough between, which will make 
a Hollow or Henting that covers and fills in 
both the Thoroughs at once; and fo on after 
this Way throughout the Field; leaving be- 
tween each Stitch or Ridge three, fix, or 
more whole Feet of whole Ground that is 
not to be medled with. This high fowing 
ona Stitch will very much contribute to the 
Prefervation of the Acorn, againft the Da- 
mage of Wets and Chills, that in many 
Grounds is the Bane of all Things that grow 
therein, | 
: Remarks 
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Remarks on the Fourth MET HOD. 


Sthe Acorns are fown in Stitches, or 

Ridges, at no greater Diftance than what 
is neceflary for the fpread of the Oaks Roots, 
there fhould nothing elfe be fuffered to grow 
but them, and this may be done by the In-— 
ter{paces being kept clean with Houghs, and 
then the young Trees will have a great Ad- 
vantage by this high fowing; becaufe many 
of their Roots will run almoft level with 
‘the Ground, and be better watered by the 
Rain’s Defcenfion from the top and fides of | 
the Stitches; fo that here will be nothing 
more to do, than looking after their Bodies 
and keeping them from Mofs, the Growth of 
Side-Shoots, and thinning them where they 
are too thick. I have planted feveral Appie 
Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by this 
means grow as faft again as thofe in the 
Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have alfo 
feen a fine Apple Orchard, that becaufe the © 
Ground was flat and wettifh, they planted 
the Trees on high Ridges made by the Foot 
Plough, by ridging up four or fix Foot broad 
of Earth. So likewife either in the Vale or 
Chiltern may oaken Sets be planted on thefe 
Ridges, alone, or with fallow Sets or Cut 
tings, &ec. | | | 
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A Fifth Way. 


: T Potten-End, about two Miles from 

me, (Iam told by a Perfon now living 
that faw it) there was, about forty Years 
ago, half an Acre of Land fowed with moft 
forts of Seeds of Wood, that the Owner could 
getamongft, which were Hafle Nuts; thefe 
invited the Boys as carefully to carry them 
off, as he brought them on; which Acci- 
dent fo inftamped the Tranfaction on the 
Memory of thofe that were Gatherers of the 
Nuts at that time, as caufed them to re- 
member the Matter (as they fay) truly well. 
And there is now on the fame Piece of 
Ground, good Oaks, Beech, Afh, &c. that 
grow very well from the Perfons harrowing — 
all the Seeds in, which as foon as done, he 
fowed Hens Dung all over the fame, that 
‘by the Winter Rains was wathed in before 
the next Summer: This Method was attend- 
ed with great Succefs, for the Fowl Dung 
_ made the Seeds pufh up and run vigoroufly, — 
fo that they overcame the Weeds and made 
their Progrefs, without their hindrance. 


Remarks on the Fifth MET HOD. 
a way is fall Sowing and fall Dref. 


fing at one and the fame time, which — 
admits of no other Improvement, than clean- | 
| “um ac LS 
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ing, fencing in, pulling off the lateral Shoots 
as they appear, and thinning where they are 
top thick. : 


~ 


A Sixth Way. 


HERE is in my Neighbourhood a 
Man that the Farmers in general al- 
low to underftand Country Affairs - very 
well, and is often imployed in Wood Work, 
who fays, that if a Piece of Ground is’ fe 
ned fora Wood of Oak, there is not (in 
his Opinion) a better way to obtain it, than 
to plough, dung, and let it run over with > 
wild Grafs and Weeds, whichit will do in 
one Summer, and at the End thereof, about 
‘ Aligllandiad: or fooner, to fow one Buthel 
. of Acorns, or more, broad Caft on each A+ 
cre thereof; and do nothing more then fence 
in the Ground from Damage of Cattle, to 
‘have a Wood the quickeft and in the beft 
- manner of all others—his Reafons for fo 
doing are thefe, uz. 

Firs ®, ‘this Grafs and Weeds, oy its large 
Burthen, will caufe a great Hollownef on 
the Saiface of the Ground, which by its dy- 
ing on the fame, becomes one of the- beft 
Manures, not only by helping to keep in the 
_ Spirit of the Earth, which all Shades cer- 
tainly contribute to, but returns faline, 
_ nitrous, and fulphurous Qualities back again, 
by the Dung and Drefling this rotted “Fog 

G 2 makes, 
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makes, and thereby brings the Ground under 
a gradual Fermentation, and hollow, {pungy 
Texture of Parts, as is moft evidently felt 
by the foft, hollow Tread of ones Foot in © 
woody Grounds; or where a good Crop of 
Peas, or other Stover in great Quantities has 
been taken off. 

SEcoNDLY, That thisand all Ground has 
fuch a Suction and Attraction inherent to 
its Nature (as being the Mother of all 
Things) as will eagerly draw all forts of © 
Seeds into its Surface; and therefore it is, — 
that the Earth freely receives and _ fhelters 
the Acorn, fo that it will lie in this Joofe, 
mellow, moift, warm Earth; and by next 
Summer grow with great Vigour, and be © 
defended from the Damage of Droughts by 
the Cover of this Grafs and Fog; which 
by yearly Confuming on the Ground, be- 
comes a yearly Drefling to the young Oaks, 
and will pufh them on with great Fertility. 


Remarks on the SixthM ®t T Hop. 


Can’t fay, but this way has a Probability — 
BB of Succefs attending it, by reafon it is fo 
near that of Nature; for in a four Acre — 
Meadow of my own, adjoining to my Houfe, 
_ there were reckoned by the Mowers to be 
two hundred young Oaks, about fix Inches — 
long, that {pontaneoufly grow up from the 
Acorns that were brought there by the great- _ 

, 3 eft 
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eft Artifts in the World, the Fowlsand Mice; 
who made this Piece of Ground their Ren- 
dezvous to feed on the Acorns, that they col- 
lected and brought from the adjacent Woods. 
My number are fifteen inclofed Fields, con- 
fifting of Meadows and ploughed Grounds, 
nine others I rent of our Parfon: Now in alk 
the Wheatand Meadow Fields, I believe J 
may fay, there were growing this Summer, 
1732. few or more young Oaks from the A- 
corns that Birds and Mice brought on the 
Ground, from Trees that the Year before 
were almoft full of them; by which it ap- 
pears, that the Fowls and Mice are the 
firft Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns 
in the Meadows and ploughed Grounds ; 
becaufe its Body being a large Solid, can- 
not be fuppofed to be fcattered over fuch 
Grounds by the Wind; and why the Mea- 
dow, or any other fmooth ploughed Ground 
fhould have a greater fhare of this Seed, than 
the rough, clotty Land, is eafily accounted 
for: becaufe here is fmooth walking, and 
eafier Accefs to each other’s Company, which 
isagreable to Fowls as well as Beafts; and 
here is the Place that they are beft acquaint- 
ed with, from their ufual frequenting at o- 
ther timesin the Year, in queft of Worms, 
Snails, &c. which in the rough Grounds can- 
not be fo pleafant, becaufe they there muft 
look before they ftep, and fo lofe in a great 


Meafure their Enjoyment in feeding on. this 
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delicious Food, which they are always moft 
pleafed with, when they can eat it in an un~ — 
obftructed Piece of Ground: Here it is then 
that they fcatter this Seed, and fometimes — 
leave it on the fame by way of Magazine, 
and Provifion againit their next Hunger; 
and fometimes they bring to thefe Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always all 
eaten; at other times they are fuddenly {ca- 
redand frighted from the Spot of Ground, 
which in their precipitated Fright caufes 
them to leave and forget the Acorns they 
lately brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, 
Crow and Jay: The Rook upon this Ac- - 
count is the bufieft, and moft common Fowl 
of all others, by reafon of their greater 
Numbers; and it is difputed by fome, whe-~ 
ther they don’t bring feveral Acorns in that 
Bag which generally hangs under the old | 
one’s Throat, and difgorge them as Pigeons 
do Peas and Beans at their Pleafure: We 
are very fenfible they bring Worms and Wa- 
ter in this Bag, to feed their young Ones 
with; and nothing but the Bignefs of the 
Acorn makes us doubt their not doing fo by 
this in order to make their Hoards at the — 
bottom, of a Furz-bufh, and other Places 
which the Furz-men often find, as well as — 
Walnuts that the Rooks thruft in with their 


_» Beaks; by which means, are the many young 


~ Qaks teen on Commons, that are cut down 
when’ the Furz are, by the Strokes of — 
: | their 
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their two-handed long Bills; for it often 
happens that a great deal of this Seed is en- 
veloped and covered by the Mofs and Grats, 
that the hollow Earth in ploughed Grounds 
will readily and naturally receive, nourifh, 
and caufe the fame to ftrike its Radicle into 
it; where, at that time of the Year, it has 
more than ordinary Encouragement to grow, 
becanfe the Rains and Dews are moderate, 
andthe Ground about Michaelmas time un- 
der a fertile, bearing State; and by thus 
getting Root eafily, it fecures it felf againit 
the Violence of the Winter Frofts and Wets. 
_ Itiscommon about Marlow in Berkflire for 
the Boys to follow the Rooks, to get the 
Walnuts they bring and leave on the Grounds 
there. Alfo in the Grove Meadows a Mile 
below Luznghoe, a Plow-man told me he had 
ploughed up great Numbers of Acorns, and 
Walnuts this Summer, 1732. when he turn- 
ed up the Ant-hills with the long, wide 
Sharred-foot Plough; thefe he concluded 
were brought thither by the Rooks, who 
feed on them there for their greater Safety 
and Repofe ; and thofe that were left, were 
carried away by the Mice, for their Winter 


Provifion; for the Rook is a fubtil Fowl, - 


and will {trip a Walnut Tree ina little time, 
and will hoard them, as knowing they will 
be foon deprived of that Opportunity, by 
their being gathered; and fo of the Acorn, 
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I have feen them rid a Tree prefently, by 
their great Numbers. 

Hence itis, thatI infer, that a Mea- 
dow or prepared ploughed Ground, that lies 
at a {mall diftance from a Wood of. Oak, 
and in an undifturbed Situation, may pofli- 
bly have confiderable Numbers of young 
Oaks grow on the fame, befides what are 
produced by fowed Acorns and planted Sets, 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, 
and feeding on them there, in a plentiful 
Mait Year. And if this Field, or Piece of 
Ground, lies in reach of the Wind’s Power, 
by which they may be conveyed from fome 
neighbouring Wood, Hedges or fingle Trees, - 
then will there be as numerous an Iffue by 
_ Afhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Afps, 
and white Wood, as will quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and out-do the very 
next Field that was fowed or fet too deep. 
But I would here be underftood, that I am 
not a direct Votary for any certain Strefs to 
_ be laid onthis Method of encreafing a Wood 
of Oak, Beech, Ath, Sallow, &c. only to 
fhew the Poffibility and Probability of aug- 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; 
for it may be depended on, that fowing and 
planting the Acorn and Set, is much the 
furer way. 


The 
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The Seventh Way. 


FN fome part of Hampfhire I have been 
credibly informed, that it has been the 
Practice of fome, to plant a piece of Ground 
with young Oaken Trees, as being thought 
to be the quickeft way of all others to get a 
Wood ; but then this Method is confined 
only to the Power of thofe who are Owners 
of a Wood already, or at leaft but to few 
others ; and then they dig and take up a 
~ young Oak, perhaps of four, five, fix, or eight 
Foot high, with fuch a Ball or Parcel of © 
Earth, as when carefully carried and tranf- 
planted with the Roots in it, and put into 
Holes duly prepared before-hand, will grow, 
flourifh, and come to Perfection much fooner 
than the fmall Set or Acorn; and by lo- 
fing Part, or all of its Tap-root, will com- 
mence its new Growth horizontally, and get 
its Nourifhment from the very beft Part of 
the Ground, I mean the Surface ; and this 
Work fhould be done in O€fober, as the very 
beft time in the whole Year; or in frofty 
Weather, by digging fome time before a- 
bout the young Oak, and as foon as the Earth 
is hard frozen about its Roots, then take 
up the Tree and that together, and carry it 
on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the place 
defigned, and ftake or fence it up very well, 
as directed for the Beech; thus an Oaken 
| Wood 
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Wood may fooner than ordinary be brought 
into a State of Perfection. 

_ Tue latter End of November, 1732. was 
the firft Froft that happened this Winter, 
when feveral Fir Trees, I believe twenty 
Inches high, and eight diameter in Body, 
were tran{planted in this manner, ona Com- 
mon near me, with a Beech at every ten 
Foot diftance between them, for covering 
the View of an old Houfe that ftood at the 
End of a Vifto; the Turf was firft pared off, _ 
and the under Mould loofened ; on this they 
planted the Trees, and mounded them up 
with Turf they pared off about the Place, 
which was fufficient with the Earth they. 
brought with the Trees Roots ; putting at 
the fame time Wheat-ftraw between the 
layings on of the Turf, to keep the Frofts 
off in Winter, and the Drought of the Sun 
and Air in Summer ; after this, they ftaked 
each Tree with four Poles, of about ten 
Foot long, 5 
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CHAP. VIL." | 

The Nature and | Improvement of the 
: BEECH. 

\HE white, or filver Beech is the moft 


common in thefe Parts, where we a- 

bound in Mountains and hilly Grounds 

of Chalks, Clays, Gravels and Loams, which 

make confiderable Returns of Profit to their 

Owners in the Growth of this moft valua- 

ble Tree: *Tis this Tree that makes many 

Parts of England happy in its Produdtions, » 
and chiefly becaufe it will grow on the Sides 

and fteep Declivities of chalky Hills, where 

no other Timber will thrive fo well ; as 

may be feen in that long Chain of high 
Grounds, that runs from Dunflable to near 
Wallingford, which is above twenty Miles to 
the Weftward, and lies moftly contiguous to 
the fertile Vale of Azlesbury. : 

T 4 £ black-grain’d or black-bark’d Beech, 
whofe Wood is of a longer Duration, will 
thrive, and make its plentiful Returns of 
Wood, and Maft in the Flats and Levels of 
this our Chiltern Country ; and to fpeak more 
general, they both an{wer fo well in any of 
thefe Grounds, that I don’t perceive any re- 
gard is had to the particular Species of the 
Beech in fowing the Maft, or making Plan- 
tations by Sets, But it is certain, that nei- 


ther 
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ther fort of Beech will grow to any purpofe 
in the large Vale of A:/esbury, or in any wet, 
moorifh Ground ; yet will thrive very faft, 
and to a monftrous Size, in our Loams, Clays, 
and chalky Grounds, &c. in the Chiltern ; 
infomuch, that I knew one fell’d in A/hridge 
Park that had one hundred fifty feven Foot 
of ‘Timber in it, befides twenty one Stack 
of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots, 
and three hundred of Faggots. Where alfo 
may now be feen great Numbers of very 
large Beech Trees, as being accounted by 
good Judges, one of the beft wooded Parks 
in England. ‘This utterly confutes what a 
modern Author fays, That wherever the 
Oak thrives the Beech will, and that they 
delight very much to grow together ——— 
Whereas fome of the greateft Oaks have, and 
do flourifh in this Vale, that refufes Enter- 
tainment to the Beech, notwithftanding the 
many Attempts that have been made by feve- 
ral to obtain their Growth there ;_particu- 
larly by Sir Thomas Leigh, the prefent Re- 
prefentative for Adlesbury ; by their fowing © 
the Maft, and planting young Beeches a- 
mongft, or near their Oaks, within a few 
Miles of that Town, but to no purpofe ; for 
- the Beech will never make a good Tree in 
their vale, fpewey, and wet Soil ; nor will 
the Oak, nor indeed any other Timber Tree, 
gtow to any Profit in chalky Grounds ; which 


obliged our Fore-fathers, as well as thofe of 
the 
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the prefent Age, to fet the Sides of their 
chalky Hills, &c. with Beech-maft, where 
this Tree will run up to a vaft height with 
great Expedition ; as may be feen on that 
worthy Gentleman’s Eftate, ohn Duncombe, 
Efq; at Barly-End, nearme: Nor can I be 
of Opinion, that the Oak and Beech grow 
beft together ; but on the contrary, I believe 
them beft in their own Company, becaufe 
the Beech grows too faft for the Oak’s Pace; 
and as if Nature delighted her felf with the 
entire Growth of each fort, it generally 
happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood 
of Oak has been fell’d, a Wood of Beech 
has fpontaneoufly fucceeded ; and when this 
has once got Dominion, it will be fure al- 
ways to remain Mafter. This very Cafe 
has happen’d to Sir William Stanbope’s Wood, 
about twenty Years ago, within a Quarter of 
a Mile of my Houfe, called The great Hoo, 
where the young Beeches grow {fo faft in 
the room of the Oaks, that it is thought, 
they will be fit to fell about twenty Years 
hence. | 

T’uH 1s Tree furnifhes Boards for out- 
fides of Barns, Floors of Chambers, and for 
- "Threfhing, Wood for Fellows of Wheels, 
Frames of Chairs, Ship and Mill-wright, 
Turners of hollow Ware, and even for Wain- 
{cot : In the Water this Wood is faid to lie 
hundreds of Years, without Decay, which 
makes it fo ferviceable in Mill-work, Gc. 
| that 
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that they have chiefly by thefe Means pros 
wed it Timber, which formerly in many Pla- ~ 
es was deem’d otherwife, particularly in — 
Hertfordfbire. A famous Inftance of which 
happened between——Uxiey, Efq; Defen- 
dant, and the Rev. Mr. Biby, of Carrington, — 
Plaintiff, about the Year 1725; the Conteft 
was fome time before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, but was at laft given in Favour of 
the Defendant, on Account of its Timber 
. Ufes in. Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in | 
Houfe-building, &c. fo that in Hertfordfbire 
it is now deem’d Timber, as well as before — 
_ this Trial ; it was in Bucks after twenty — 
Years old, and then Tythe free ; but if any — 
Beech is fell’d, and another from the fame — 
grows up, this is to be Tythed whenever it 
iscutdown. 


— Of the Sap of BEECH, and howto get it out. 


| HE Sap of this Tree is more deftruc- _ 
| tive to its Wood, than any other Tim- 
ber fort whatfoever ; therefore ’tis a ufeful 
Art how to get it out; for ’tis this Sap that 
breeds the Worm fafter, and in more abun- 
dance than in any other, caufing a fwift Rot 
and other Misfortunes ; which very material. 
Point has not, as I know of, been yet wrote 
of by any Author ; and it is fo perfectly 
neceflary, to get the Sap out of the Beech 
by fome Means or other, before the Wain- 
2 | {cot 
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{cot Boards or Planks, &c. are made ufe of ; 
_ that otherwife they will bulge out and in 
for many Years, as the Weather is moift or. 
dry ; and fo it will m Flooring-boards, not- 
withftanding they are nailed down ever fo 
faft ; as I have proved in a Garret-floor: of 
my own, which unfortunately fired by a 
Neighbour’s Houfe, but feveral of the Beech- 
en Boards were preferved and laid down a- 
- gain, fince which they never ftirred : There- 
fore if Sap could be got out, I doubt not 
but they would lie as well as other Boards, 
as plainly appears by thefe of mine that were 
fcorch’'d, and the Sap burnt out: Butinthe © 
two Inch Plank for Barn Flooring, where 
they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they may lie wellenough for many Years ; 
if immediately after fawing they are thrown 
into a Pond or River, and there let lain four 
- or five Months, after which they mutt be 
thoroughly dried and layed twice. The 
Practice of an old Carpenter by me, is, to 
cut this Tree down in Winter, and let it lie 
on the Ground two Years, till the Wood be- 
gins to be fpotted or motled ; then. he cuts 
it into Planks or Boards, and foaks. them in 
frefh Water; but if a Perfon had the Con- 
veniency of falt Water, I fhould think that 
would be much better: By this time, he 
fays, the Sap is fo deadned and hardned, that 
the Worm cannot breed fo foon, nor fo much 
— init; and has himfelf fome in good Order 
| ge now, 
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now, that were Jain above thirty Years ago 
as Flooring Boards ; for which ufe, thirteen 
are commonly faved of folid Timber a Foot — 
broad, but more for Barn-fides, becaufe the — 
thinner the Board, the lefs Power the Worm 
has. : 


A Second Way, 


AY be made ufe of in the {maller fort 

of Beech Trees, whofe Bodies do 

not exceed twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; 
that firft fhould be hewn and fquar’d, and 


‘Mortaifes made ready for Plates, Chimney 


Pieces, and alfo for Somer and Joifts, &c. 
then they may be lain in length and fupport- 
ed at each End, fo that four, five, or fix to- 
gether may lie even and clofe together, a- 
bout a Foot ortwo higher than the Ground; 
under thefe may Furz, Fern, Straw, Sha- 
vings, or Paggots be put to burn all their _ 
Out-fides till they have a thin, Black Cruft; 
this will fo embitter the Wood, and roa — 
out its Sap, that there will be but {mall En- 
couragement left for the Acorn to lodge and 
breed ; becaufe the Worm undoubtedly has _ 
a Tafte, tho’ an Infect, and therefore will 
confequently leave the tainted Wood, or die 
in it, and be prevented afterwards by this 
Extraction of the Sap, which is the prime 
Caufe of their firft Encreafe. ‘Thefe Somers 
and joifts will lie very well next a Fire, 
and 
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and where their Ends do not reft on damp 
Walls ; butbe they any where, their Ends 
fhould firft be dipt in melted Pitch, as a Pre- 
fervative ; I know of two Houfes that now 
have Somers and Joifts of this Wood, in one 
they have lain fifty Years, as the Tenant 
fays, and the other thirty. 


AThird Way. 


CCORDING tothe modern Pracs 

tice, and indeed far the beft it is, inftead — 

of cutting this Tree down in Winter, as the 
ufual way has been, to fell it about a Fort- — 
night after Mzd/ummer, when it is reckoned 
in full Sap, or in its moft flourifhing State ; 
for that then its Juices are at the thinnedft, 
and ftrongly employed in Branches, Leaves 
and Fruit ; and then it is, the Body has the » 
Jeaft Share of Sap init; therefore it will be 
much more run out, exhaufted and dried a- 
way by the Sun’s Heat, than if felled in 
Winter: Now the Benefit of this entire’ 
new Method is confiderable, for it has been 
proved, that the Wood of a Beech Tree fo 
felled, has endured much longer found, than 
that cut down in Winter; the Trial was by 
letting both thefe Trees lie on the Ground 
in the open Weather ; and in very few Years 
the Winter Tree was worm-eaten, and be- 
gan to rot, when the other. remain’d clear 
and found ; fo that the very beft way of all 
H that 
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that is practifed in my Knowledge, is to fell - 


this Tree in Summer, and let it lie.one Year 
abroad with the Rind on, fometimes turn- 
ing it ; and then faw it into Boards or Planks, 
which mutt be laid in a Pond or River, three, 


four or five Months, till the Sap is fouked ? 
or wathed out: This will keep the Boards — 


from warping in a great Meafure, and caufe 


them to endure forty or fifty Years on Floors, 
and again{t the Sides of Barns, Gc. As to — 


Capt. Cumberland’s Method (for which he 


thas a Patent) of extracting the Sap out of — 
Planks for Ship- building, by fweating them — 
in hot Sand; Ican’t fee how it anfwers, be- — 


caufe I ee not feen the Experience af it 3% 
But the Trencher-maker is fo cautious of get=- _ 
ting the Sap out of this Wood, that as foon © 
as he has cut them out rough, he throws — 
them into boiling Water, which directly © 


brings out the Sap, and then they’ll keep 


their white Colour, and be. more free from — 
the Worm ; which otherwife would in a | 


Month or two eat neta their thin Sub- 
ftance. 


Of an Management of the Bu ecu, in'Tim« — 


ber Ufes, Oc. 


HE beft experienc’d Method, then, is — 

to fell it in Summer, and faw it out di- — 

- yetly for Timber Ufe ; for that a Tree fo ~ 
cut into Pieces, is brought under the Power’ — 


oh : ie 


eS a 
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of the Air much more and fooner than when 
in one round Body ; and then muft be care- 
fully preferved from the Sun and Wet. under 
Cover ; where the Sap will be fooner dried 
~ out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, 
and the Worm greatly prevented ; for it is 
certain the Sap of a ‘Tree is in two different 
_ States in a Year: In Summer, a fluid, aque- 
ous Body, rarefied by Heat; in Winter, a 
glutinous Confiftence, denfified by Cold, 
which. has caufed different Opinions about 
its Circulation: One Author afferting it to 
afcend and defcend gradually all over the 
Tree, as the Blood moves in the Body of 
Animals : Another, that the Sap in the 
North-fide is not always fo thin as that in 
the South, and therefore denies it that Regu- 
larity ; and I have heard a Workman in this 
Wood fay, that that Part of the Tree that 
{ftood to the South-eaft Afpect, rended or 
{plit more firm and free, than the other con- 
trary Sides ; But however that be, it is al- 
lowed, that the Sap is the immediate Caufe 
of the Worms breeding ; which being of a 
moift Nature, all Drinefs is an Enemy to it, . 


~ and by confequence, a Confervation of . its 


Wood. In the late great Fire at Aslesbury, 
there were fome Timber Piates faved, that 
had lain fixty Years in one of the Houfes 
there, and fhewn by an old Carpenter as 
thorough found Beech. So great. a Friend 
is ‘Cover and Drinefs to this Wood, as has 

Ha been 
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been obvious in a Chair that was made of 
it, which ufually was kept by the Fire, and 
is now in good Order at above thirty Years 


old ; when Others that ftood in a more — 


dampith Place, rotted in feven Years. To 


avoid then the pernicious Effects of Damp- : 


nefs, that fuddenly helps the Sap in the Pro-_ 


duétion of the Worm and Rot; I here cau- 
tion every one concern’d in laying a Barn 
Floor with this fort of Wood, that they do 
not lay the Planks too near the Ground ; sat 
they do, they will furely rot in lefs than fe- 
ven Veace time ; therefore the beft Remedy 
is to lay them on Somer and Joifts, about a 


Foot or two from the Ground ; for nothing - 


decays it fafter than to let it lie wet and dry ; 
.feveral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dry 
_and high, and yet have an eafy Paflage ‘with 
their Cart or Waggon into the Barn, by a 
Rifing made of Boards, with crofs Ledges 

nail’d on the fame, to ftop the Horfes Feet, 
like that by which Horfes and Coaches get 
into. Ferry Boats ; or by a rifing. Ground 
made on purpofe for this Occafion, Now 
there are two Ways of laying thefe Planks to 
threfh on, to hinder their apening at the 
Joints (which they are apt to do though 
laid twice) and letting the Corn through ; 
_ one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the 
other at Bottom, but this lofes too.much of 
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it; the other is to make a Groove in’ each \} 


Plank, and put in a Slip of Wood, like 
: a 


Ps 
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a Lath, which the Carpenters call Tongue- 
ing it; fome alfo faw the Boards of Beech 
Feather-edg’d for the Sides of Barns, as be- 
lieving they beft carry off the Water this 
Way.” The Price of this Timber here, ts fix 
Pence the folid Foot: The Boards feven Shil- 
lings and fix Pence a hundred, and the Planks 


for Threfhing Floors, two Pence Half-penny | 
a Foot, both fuperficial: Meafure. 


Of the Seed, or Matt of the Beker 
H E-Beech excels all other Tes in 


Parks, &c. for the Returns it makes of 


prodigious Quantities of fweet, healthful 
Mait, which greatly helps to fablitt the red 
and llaw Deer fometimes, for moft part 
of the Winter, as I have feo | in that of 4/b- 
ridge, near my Houfe, which is feven Miles © 
about, and contains paces or fourteen thou- 
fand Head of both forts, ‘The exprefs'd Oil 
of this Maft I have thought very pleafant to 
my Tafte, and near as good as that of Olive, 
and is faa to yicld two Gallons from one 
Bufhel ; then if one hundred and eight 
_ Trees on an Acre, at twenty Foot diftance, 
were to.afford five Bufhels on each (inttead 
of fifty as fome reckon) that would amount 
to five hundred and forty Buthels, which 
according to this Calculation, will produce 
one thoufand and eighty Fevatons of Oil, that 
may very well be allowed worth three Shil- 
lings per Gallon; and if only out of that 
nm Sum, 


° 
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Sum, one Shilling was to come clear to the 
Owner, what an immenfe Profit .muft here 
be to thofe who have great Numbers of A- 
cres of this Wood, befides the Benefit of 
the Timber’s Growth? Nor are the Hulls with- 
out their Value, for of this the Poor {weep 
up great Store for their Winter Firing ; and 
when the Maft happens to be plentiful (which 


commonly is every fecond or third Year) we 


Farmers generally get our Hogs almoft half - 


fatted, before we put them up for Bacon. 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Froft, 
and.about the time of their Fall, makes the 
beft of Mattreffes to lie under a Feather-Bed, 
or otherwife, that will continue fweet feven- 
ot eight Years, by their Tendernefs and loofe 
lying ; fo that the Wood and Leaves make 
both Houfe and Bed, and the former the beft 
of Firing ;. of which I have fent feveral 

tacks to Mr. Roger Wiliams, at his Houfe 
in St. Sames’s Street, who makes a great 
Coniumption thereof. 


‘Yo raife a Beecu Wood from Seeds or Sets, 


7G SHE Beech by its large Bud, difcovers to 
5. the Countryman about Chrifimas, that 


there will bea Probability of a Maft Seafon 


te fucceeding Summer; and.when the Bloom 


cut of this Bud fhews it felf, as it will fome-_ 


times near an Inch jong, with a fort of 
yough Head, fomewhat like a Golling ; it 
is then a Confirmation, if the Extremity of 

| |  Wea- 
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Weather does not deftroy it. Beeches are 
beft raifed from their Maft; which are ufu- 
ally ripe fome time in Ofober ot November, 
when they fhould be gathered and dire@ly 
fown, on Ground that has before been faffi- 
ciently ploughed into a Finenefs, and duly 
manured: But if this Work is deferred till 
the Spring, then the Seed muft be laid in 
dried Sand, and not into that which is wet 
or damp ; for then their Radicles will be in 
Danger of Sprouting before the fowing Sea- 
fon comes on, and that is when the great 
Frofts and Colds are moftly over, which 
happens fometimes in February. This Seed 


differs from all other Timber forts, in that — : 


it comes firft up with the Seed on its Head, 
opening in two Parts like a Kidney-bean, 
then fucceed two Leaves, and fo proceeds ; 
it is therefore that this Seed muft be ordered 
accordingly, for as it is obliged to make its 
way out of its native Mould, under the Dif- 
advantage of fuch a large open Head, it re+ 
quires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is fown, otherwife it will lie and 

rot, as not being able to make its Way — 
throush ; fo that to fow it in a ftiff, clotty 
Soil, or to plough it in under thorough, 
or to fet it deep, is downright burying it, 
to the Owner’s Lofs and Difappointment: And 
as this Defcription of the Seed, and Caution 
of its firlt Management, has been wanting 
in all Authors I ever met with ; I fhall there- 
Ha fore 
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fore advife my Reader to fow two Buthels 
of this in its Hull, or without, on an Acre, 
broad Caft, on broad Lands, well harrowed 
in both Ways, on fuch Ground, and at fuch 
Time as is before directed ; fo that I fhall not 
further enlarge on this Particular, becaufe 
what I have writ of the Acorn may fuffice, 
in fhewing the further ordering of this ; 
I fhall only add, notwithftanding all that is, 


or can be faid, of the feveral Methods to get, 


a Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Ath, and 
many others, yet there is none fo perfect and 
genuine as that which is raifed dire€tly from 
the Seed ; becaufe no tranfplanted Set or 
‘Tree -can ‘poffibly be taken from one, and 


replanted in another Earth, without Violence 


done to fome of its fine capillary Roots, 
which has been the Occafion of many il 
Confequences, too long here ta enumerate ; 

and therefore the fecond-hand Way is only 
to be made ule of, where the firft can’t con- 
veniently be done; for it’s obvious to com- 
mon Reafon, that the Root of any Tree 
has the moit prapitious Opportunity of mak- 
ing ite gradual Growth from its. Radicle or 
Sprout, that never afterwards. meet with 
Oppotitions as tranfplanted ones do, that are 


not naturalized to the Grqund, which is the. 


Caufe that their genial Roots puth -with 
more Vigour , grow ftronger, and. ftand 
in need of lef Watering , than the re- 
planted ones do 5 hor do 1 believe a Tree 

will 
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willbe fo good Timber, as that raifed on 
the Spot from its Seed; and for ought I know 
it may be the real Reafon, why the Elm that 
is generally tranfplanted, is often a more 

fhaken and fhattered Tree in its Body, than 
: any of the, Timber fort are. In that Part of 
the Country, remote from Woods of Beech, 
the Maft of this Tree may be tranfplanted, 
where it may be fown either in their Fields 
~ asaforefaid, orin their Nurfery-beds, in fhal- 
low Drills well manured, as we do the 
French Bean; and this either in O&ober or 
February, and afterwards tranfplanted into | 
another Bed, at a Foot afunder, till they are 
of fuch a Bignefs as is defired to plant out 
for goodin a Hedge or Field: However, as 
I am now writing from a woody Country, . 
where Beechen Sets may be had in many 
Places; I fhall enlarge on the Propagation 
thereof, as being made ufe of by many here 

as the readieft Way, particularly to raife 
Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, a- 
rife {fpontaneoufly great Numbers of young 
Shoots, which about Oéfober (for that is the 
very beft Time) may eafily be drawn by a 
Man’s Hand, efpecially if great. Rains have 
_ lately fell before; thefe, I fay, may be hadof — 
any Size, but the beft in my Opinion‘are thofe 
of two Foot long, for then the Set has com- 
monly a good Root, which a {maller one 
has not; thefe muft not have their Tops cut 
off, for then they will not grow, as feveral 


have 
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have expetienced, that would not be con- 
vinced, till Trial warranted the Truth; and 
of this, Authors have hitherto been deficient 
in their Writings, but the Side-branches ought 
not to be cut off, till they are at a fufficient 
Height, and not then clofe to the Body; 
for the Beech either in Set or Tree, does not 
agree with the Edge-tool, like fome others: 
This Order then to obtain a Wood by Tranf- 


plantation, I propofe to perform two feveral. 


‘Ways: Firft, let the Ground be well fenced, 
ploughed, and manured in broad Lands; 
thenon this level Earth run a Line crofs 


the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot — 
Diftance, plant one or more of thefe Sets on — 
the Surface, and mould itup with a Border, — 

utting a little Fern between, and fome on ~ 


the top, leaving a fmall Hollownefs or Dith 
about the Root, in the manner Cucumbers 
are fet in a Garden, for the Water the bet- 
terto defcend to the Root; and when one 
Row is done, then move the Line to ten or 
twenty Foot further, and fo on; thefe may he 
kept watered and houghed, according to the 
Pleafure of the Owner, and artificial or na- 


tural Grafs, enjoyed in the Interfpaces, @c. 


Secondly, by the Plough, the Ground may 


be fo gathered into a four Thoroughed-ftitch 


_ or Ridge, andon that maybe made a Tho- 
rough or Gutter, by drawing the Plough 
once through the upper Part of it; in this 


may be planted at every ten or twenty Foot. 
: : Diftance 


i 
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Diftance a young Beech, andthe reft of the 
Stitch filled upina Row with Sets of Ha. 
fle, Sallow, and other Undetwood, but fo 
that cach Beech muft be planted in one Row, 
againft the middle Vacancy in the other 
Row that is tobe at fix Foot diftance; this 
Way will give an Opportunity to keep the 
Interfpaces, as I have faid before, clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by Weeds, 
and thereby better watered by the Defcent 
of the Land between the Rows, as may 
be feen at Sir Thomas Seabright’s Grounds, 
near Market-Sireet; by this Method, the 
Trees and Underwood are alfo better pre- 
ferved againft Thieves; for here a cut Stick | 
may be eafily miffed, when thofe planted 
promifcuoufly are difficult of Difcovery, 
which has fo encouraged this fort of Rapine, 
that Ihave feena young Beech of I believe 
twenty Years old, that was cut down, the 
Stump daubed over with Dirt, and was car- 
rying away ona Fellow’s Shoulder, when I 
met him inthe Wood. | 


Of the tranfplanting large Trees. 


N Commons, in Parks and other Places 
where the Maft can’t be fown, nor the 

Set commodioufly planted, then a Beech of. 
feven or eight Foot high, and three or fix 
Inches diameter is beit, which to do, the 
Method that is fet down for young Oaks will 
: : an{wer 
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anfwer here: there are feveral of thefe plan- 
ted on our Green, with the upper Parts of — 
their Heads on, and only their Side-fhoots ° 
trim’d up, with one great Stake drove into — 
the Ground and faftened with a Band to its — 
Body, and then bufhed up very well all 
round and high; thefe ftand on a Barn, but 
if they are to be planted on Chalks, then a 
Hole muft be firft dug, and siti Mould put 


in it, 
Ob/fervations on TRANSPLANTING. 


: 9 y HER Ean old Beech has been felled, 
VV in order to raife another from the 
Shoot’ that might {pontaneoufly get up from 
the fame Place, there has been feveral Pomes. — 
of Palding brought upon the Spot of Ground 
to enclofe it: Butit has been found by Ex- 
perience in many Inftances of various Kinds, 
that there are feveral forts of Juices or Quali- 
ties in the Earth, with which it is impreg-— 
nated by the original Creator, for the Nou- 
rifhment-of the many forts of Species that 
grow therein, each Particular having a Pow- 
er to extract antl imbibe the fame, after his 
inherent Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 
Texture of its Parts, which has been evi- 
dently proved, both in: “Brees Corn, “and 
Grafs; for where an Oak, Beech. or Ath 
has been felled, and another fuffered to fuc- 
“ceed in the fame Place, by a Shoot from the 
ae Oi 
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eld Root, or another of the fame Kind tranf- 
planted in its Place; it will either be de- 
fective in its Growth, or elfe not grow at 
all, asis obvious in fome of mine and others 
Grounds; feveral of which fort I have cut 
down, and what moft of our Country Car- 
penters are apprifed of, when they look at 
the bottom of the Tree; therefore when one 
fort has been felled, the Root ought to be 
extirpated, and one of another Specie plant-_ 
ed in its Room; and this Nature it felf 
di€tates to us, according to what happened 
tomy next Neighbour, who planted a young 
Apple Tree where an old one had been fell- 
ed, but it grew fo flow as provoked him | 
to take it up, and puta ftandard Pear Tree 
in its Room, which now flourifhes to his 
Satisfaction: The very fame Reafon accounts 
for the fowing of Corn and Grafs ; if Wheat 
dire€tly follows Wheat, anda Crop of Barley 
or Oats fucceeds one and the fame fort of 
Grain; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 
they would certainly degenerate ina Degree, 
and prove a Lofs both of Coft and Time; 
which isthe very Caufe why the Farmers in 
general finda Benefit in fending fome Miles 
for different Seed; and itis as certain, where 
an old Beech has been cut down, that the 
Ground about it is fo impoverifhed by its _ 
long living in its Juices, as to make it barren 
to a Succefior of its own kind, ; 


To 
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Do raife aBeEecu Hedge by Mafts or Sets. 


Y Matt, either in the Month of Oéfo-— 
ber, ot in Februaryor March, it may 
be fownin a Drill, almoft clofe to each o- 
ther, and then the Earth covered lightly on 
. the fame, and over that fome Horfe-litter to 
defend them from the Froft and Sun, but not _ 
in too great a Quantity: This I fappofe to 
be donein a Bank of Mould, thrown up by 
making a Ditch of two. Foot deep, and as_ 
_ much wide. But our common Method here 
is, to raife a Hedge by Sets, which is the 
quicker and readier Way ; for of late it has 
been difcovered, that no Wood makes fo 
firong and profitable a Fence on chalky 
Grounds as the Beech, becaufe this will grow 
and flourith there when others will not, It 
was about the Year 1718, that I planted a4 
bove fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, and 
was efteemed by proper Judges to be as fine” 
a Hedgeasever they faw; for it was in fome - 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and fo much 
Wood in it, asencouraged me to make it latt - 
Winter, 1731. by plathing it down. When 
T firtt begun making it, I proceeded thus, 
viz. as I throwed up my firtt Spit of Mould, — 
_ [planted my Sets of about two Foot: long. 
in the fame, and fo went on, planting them 
ina fingle Row, as near together as their 
Roots would allow me; on thefe threw 
the 
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the reft of the Mould that came out of the 
Ditch, but in doing it, I obferved with a, 
great deal of ‘Care, to lay, chamber, and 
fpread their Roots, fo that the Fibres might 
‘not touch one another, but be kept afunder 
by the frefh Mould that was lain between 
and upon them, by which the Roots were 
bedded, andgrew fome time fingle in Vir- 
- gin Mould, as is the Natureof the firft Spits. 
and when the fecond was laid on, fome 
Horfe-litter fhould have been put between 
the Mould on the top to keep the Froft off, - 
orthe Sun from drying their Roots the fuc-— 
ceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted — 
feveral’ White-Thorn Sets, and both Sorts 
erew very weil, having the two great Ad- 
vantages of untried Earth, and a Ditch to 
receive the young Roots; the former by its — 
rich nitrous Quality, and the latter by fha- 
ding, and watering the new fpreading Fibres. 
-Talfo took careto pull upmy Sets in an ad- — 
jacent Wood, in amoift Time, for then fa ~ 
. much Mould Kept to their Roots, as to fe- 
‘cure them from being dry, which I pre- 
fently tranfpianted (I think) in Oéoder, as 
the beft Time in the whole Year; for then 
the Severities of Winter not being come on, 
the Roots dire€tly ftruck into the Ground a_ 
little, and thereby. were capable of defend- 
ing themfelves againft the Extremities of 
Frofts and Colds, Sheep, nor any other Cat- 
tle muft have any Accefs to them, the firft 

two 
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two or three Years; for if they have, it’s 
very likely they will deftroy them, by their 
biting the Top or Side-fhoots, or elfe to rub 
them with their oily Wool, as to venom 
and impede their Growth; and thefe are not 
only an Enemy to the Beech, but indeed to 


all forts of Vegetables in their Youth, from 
the Oak tothe Shrub; and ought more than — 


ordinary to be prevented here, becaufe thefe 
being of the Tree kind, inftead of running 
expeditioufly upright, will get a broufy, 
bufhy Head, like the fhrubby Sort, that now 
srows on Wiggington Common by Tring, oc- 
cafioned at firft by the Cattle’s Bite, or the 


People’s untimely Cutting, for here they have: 


free Liberty at certain Times fo to do; and 
then the Beech makes not a quarter Return 
of Profit, as they will if they get high e- 
nough out of the Cattle’s way with their 
Top-fhoots: Upon this careful Management, 


while in its Infancy, depends the After-fuc- _ 


ce fs of a Beech Hedge; even as it is with a 
Colt, whois checked by being worked too 
~ foon, will be fhackled-ham’d, ftunted, and 
complain ever after; fo will this, if bit at 


da Eo ee es oe 


top, or made too foon, before the Stems have 


Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and 
the violent Bendings of Part of their Bodies 
by plafthing down; nor will this fort of 
Wood rightly endure making in frofty Wea- 
ther, when by the Cut of the Tool it will 
fly from its Stem; caufed by the Sap’s being 

ro- 
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frozen into a glaffy, brittle Subftance ; and 
alfo becaufe the Beech is more fpalt and 
fhort.in it felf than many others be. By 
Dunftable Downs there was a beechen 
Hedge fet about ten Years ago, but a great 
many died for thefe two Reafons: Firft, They 
planted them too late, that the Drought o- 
vertook them upon the dry Chalk: Secondly, 
They threw too much Earth upon their Roots, 
infomuch that it kept off the nourifhing Rains 
from coming at them in due Seafon, and al- 
fo much of the Sun’s Heat, as was necefia= 
try to make the Rain more healthful to 
them ; fo that this lies in the Difcretion of 
the Planter, who, to avoid Extrernes, muft 
endeavour to lay on fuch a Quantity of 
Mould, as willin a Medium Way let both 
Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
alfo profper in Clays, Loams, and Graveis, » 
and in mioft other Soils, except in wet, 
marfhy and low vale Grounds; here indeed 
the Aquatick claims the beft Pretenfion, as 
out-doing all others in Quicknefs of Growth, 
I am very fenfible of the two Objections a- 
painft a Beech Hedge; the firft is, that after 
its firft making, it will not grow fo faft as 
others, as hating to be check’d of its Tree 
Growth. To this I anfwer, That confider- 
ing it will grow ona Chalk, where nothing ° 
elfe will thrive fo well, it ought to be pre+ 
ferr’d. Secondly, That as itis of the Timi- 
ber Tribe, it is apt to flart and buldge out 

a in 
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in its Plafhes, and fo become hollow, that 


Sheep may get in. To this I anfwer, That 


it is true, as it is of the Tree fort, it is apt 
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to get out of the Courfe its Plafhes were firft } 
lain in; but when this Hedge is made by a — 
judicious Hand, it will in a great meafure — 


‘be prevented, by obferving that thefe Plafhes — 
‘are not left too thick in Subftance, where — 


the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, a 


then by its Strength it will raife it felf up; 


but when at the Cut or Bend of the Plath, 


it is left thin and flenderer than generally o- — 
ther Wood is, it will lie in its due Order; 
and if White-Thorn is made every fecond — 


Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollownefs that 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent 


thofe Inconveniences ; and Hs the Owner > 
thinks fit to let any Mafter-plant ftand to © 
become a Tree, he has here that Opportu- 
nity, by fingling them ‘out, and letting them — 
keep their Tree Growth. Before] conclude © 
this Chapter, “I have only this to hint, that — 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken-threth- 4 
ing Floor, ‘put half the Planks into Water, ‘ 
- two or three Weeks to foak out their Sap, q 
and then laid one that was not wetted near — 
to another that was, to prove the Difference; _ 
it happened that at fifteen Years end, that. 


the foaked ones were as found as at firft, 
when the others were very much rotted. 
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CHA P. VIL 


~The Nature and Improvement of the 
ELM. 


HE two forts of Elm: I here write of, 
is the common Elm, and the witch, 
- Elm, without taking further Notice 
of the Duteb, than that it is inferior to both - 
thefe in its Returns of* Value; or of the Seed 
of this Tree, which is fo much difputed by 
Vertuofo’s, otherways than what it is allow- 
ed by fome of our obferving Country Farm- 
-ers, to fall from the Tree fomewhat like a 
Butterfly’s Wing in pri/ or May. But as 
I never knew it practifed, to raife Elms by 
Seed, I fhall infift on the common Method 
of propagating them by Sets, and tranfplant- 
ed young Trees. 7 
Tuese Sets are generally got out of 
Hedges or other Places, from the Bottoms 
and Sides of the Elms, but better and in more 
abundance after an old Tree has been - lately - 
fell’d ; which fhould be drawn very care- 
fully in wet Weather in Odfober, when the 
Mould about them is in a loofe Condition | 
for then it is we have the eft Opportunity, 
without forcing or {training their’ Roots, 
which certainly is a great Hindrancé to their 
future Growth, and not only this, -bac ail o- 
ther Vegetables whatfoever fuffer-upon this 
aeeen Oe ; Ac~. 
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Account ; and I have often feen the very © 
Skin, or Rind of the young Roots left be- — 
hind in drawing, and then they'll never grow, 

at leaft never make good Trees ; fo that © 
where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and fome Mould preferved a- 
bout them, they are then in a true State of — 
Tranfplantation ; and where they can only — 
be had very fmall, they may be enlarged by 
planting them in a Nurfery-bed, a Foot afun- 
der, in Rows two - Foot diftance, there to 
remain two of more Years, till their Big+ 
nefs anfwers your Pleafure ; and then only 
to make ufe of the beft rotted ones, whofe 
Side-branches in the Nurfery have been care- 
fully pruned from time to time, which gives 
the Root more Power to forward the Growth 
of the Body and fingle Head, than if there 
were a Number of lateral Shoots ;. and next — 
to this Caution, is another as neceflary ; that — 
the {mall Fibres, or Roots of any Set muft | 
never be fuffered to be dried before they 
are tran{planted, left it prove fatal to them ; 

and this I ardently prefs, becaufe I am fen- 
fible, the want of Care in this particular 
Article, has not only been the Ruin of many. — 
attempted | Plantations, but has deterr’d o- 
thers from the like laudable Defien ; and 9 
therefore in cafe the Sets are got at fome 
diftance, I advife, the {mall Roots be di- 
rectly foaped as foon as drawn, which will - 
preferve their native Moifture in them, till 


3 . they 
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they are again replaced in the Earth ; or elfe 
to wrap them up in a Bundle of wet Straw, 
or in a Sack ; the firft of which ways will 
keep them in good Order, if fent by the Car- 
rier one or two hundred Miles, | 

Turis Wood in particular is fo prone to 
grow, that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, 
from four to fourteen Foot in Length is bu- 
ried in a Ditch or Trench, well manured 
before-hand , and covered fhallow with 
Mould , it will grow ; provided it be done 
when the Leaves are coming out, for then 
the Sap will run into Shoots ; and alfo, if a 
Place or two are left open in fuch a Piece 
for the Shoots to come out at, as we do 
to encreafe our Sallows, Gc. in Hedges and 
Woods. 

' But tobe quicker in the Enjoyment of . 
this Tree, young ones are often bought of 
the Nurfery-men, feven or eight Foot high, 
and. three Inches Diameter, more or lefs; or 
if they are as big again, they are better ; 
which when well rooted, and fafely tranf- 
planted according to Art, they will in about 
fifty Years time be at their full Perfection ; 
to accomplifh which, take the following 
Directions. 

Ir this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, 
it may at the making of it be put into the 
Ground, at ten or twenty Foot diftance, or 
as near as you pleafe, for of all Trees, I ne- 
ver faw fo many grow fo large, and flourifh 
| oe in 
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in a little .Room as thefe will, even almoft, 
clofe together; as may be feen about thofe 


Grafs: Enclofures, at the Bottom of Tvinghoe 


in Bucks ; which fertile Property of the Elm, 


I take to be owing to its being kept under 
a narrow Head, that is more agreeable to 
this Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Ath, 
or by its natural growing fo, or from its fuc- 
culent, juicy Quality, with which it abounds — 


more than any other Timber Tree ; and if 
Iam right, the Bark of this Tree is rougher, 
thicker, and more fpungy than any other, 


’ which caufes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge thereih ; for it is feldom feen that the © 
Water runs down this Tree like another; and — 
therefore it’s probable, that’ the Elm receives — 
a greater Share of Nourifhment from the 


Rain, than any other Timber Tree doth ; 


 befides, as it is a Tree that bears no Fruit, | 
its Sap is wholly expended in the Production 


of Wood and Leaves. 


THe Elm, as it affects a damp or wet- 


tifh Soil, more than any of the Timber fort, 
its Wood is of amore fpungy, foft and tough 


Nature, which makes it excel all others 
in Pipes, Pumps, i bia Water Works ; — 


will lie two or three Years abroad, without 
fuffering by Worm or Sun ; and in ‘that time, 
the Sap will become rede like the Heart, 
which fits it the better for making Bowls, 
and other hollow Ware, that wilk laft longer 


of this Wood, and fell s more than either 


* | Beech 
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Beech or Afh; Dreffers alfo, and Blocks of 
Elm, will not break away ‘by Chops, . nor 
will their Stocks in Wheels fo foon crack 
_and fplit, as other Wood will; it hardly re- 
fufes any Ground, for even in. the moitt, 
clayey Chalks, this will grow, - but not in 
the dry, hurlucky Sort, and beft in the black, 
- moift Loams ;. on all loamy Clays, . wettifh 
Gravels and Sands, and in many low, watry 
Places. They are at this time much in 
Fafhion, for making Avenues and Vittoes 
to Gentlemens Seats, where they will the » 
beft of any permit their Heads’ and Sides 
to be cut into diverfity of Forms, which 
taking up but little Room in the ‘Air, aie 
fords a fine, green and lafting Profpect ; but 
_ the main matter is to plant and preferve this 
Tree aright: Todo which, 

In cafe it is on a grafs Ground , pare off 
the Turf thinly, for two, three, or four Foot 
diameter, more or lefs, as your Tree is in 
bignefs ; put that by it felf, after this put 
the Turf the Grafs-fide downwards, all over 
the Bottom of the Fofs, and the Mould o- 
ver that: Upon this Surface plant and bed 
the Roots of the Tree; then bring more 
Mould, and raife a Border fix, or twelve 
Inches high, according to the foread thereof, . 
putting Horfe-litter, or Fern between the up- 
per Mould, and leave it difhed or hollowed 
on the Top, and alfo fome on the Top of 
the Border, all the next Summer to preferve 

I 4 its 
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its Roots from the too powerful Rays of the 
Sun, except the Tree is planted in a low, 
moift Ground ; then indeed fuch top Cover 
may do more harm than good, by hindering 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoying a 
free Perfpiration, which is perfectly neceflary 
to the Growth of all Vegetables, 

Tue next thing is to fecure the Tree 
from Cattle and Winds, which to do, I think 
it is not enough to fay—-Stake or bufh it 
up—Thefe are infipid Directions ; but on 
each Side of the Tree, about a Foot from its 
Body; drive a thicker Stake into the Ground, 
than the Body of the Tree is, fo that they 


may be four or five Foot out of it ; then nail- 
Ledges or Crofs-bars againft each other, two 


at top and two at bottom, and fluff fome 
,Grais or Hay between the Bars and the 
Body of the Tree, to keep it from galling ; 
and then draw Thorn-bufhes perpendicular 


through the two Pair of Ledges, letting the 


Top of them remain two or three Foot 
higher than the upper Bars, the better to 
keep Cattle from rubbing. This Method 
will not only fuftain the Tree againft Winds, 
but all other Injuries from Beaft, and Ver- 
min ; here likewife is free Accefs for Water, 
or Weeding, and for Houghing, if that is 


thought proper. This Repetition I have a- 


gain inferted, that it might be better re- 
membred for its great Ufefulnefs. 


) q 
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YT PLANTED a Burgamo Standard Pear 
Tree, that I bought of a Gardener for one 
Shilling, juft after this manner, about four 
Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, on the Baulk 
or Hedge-green of a ploughed Field, near 
half a Mile from any Houfe, where it was 
never yet watered by me, and yet I think 
it is as flourifhing a Tree, as moft in Eng- 
land of its Age: But I muft needs fay, where 
a Well can be conveniently funk, not ex- 
ceeding thirty Foot deep, there an Elm 
Pump may be placed to fupply by a Water- 
cart, and Leather-pipe, the Growth of this 
new Plantation, and then it is likely they 
will get the ftart by much of thofe Trees 
that are not thus artificially watered. 

Ir is arable Ground whereon you are 
to plant thefe Elms; then it fhould be firft 
manured very well with old rotten Dung, 
and ploughed feveral times, till it be got 
into a perfect Sweetnefs, Hollownefs, and 
Finenefs; on this plant the Trees even up- 
on the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mould, and raife a Border after the fame 
manner as before directed. 

Sucu a Plantation maybe contrived to 
great Profit, by planting the Trees in regu- 
lar Rows, in Oéfober or February; and the 
Ground about them laid down with Grafs, 
and not employed in Grain, which in my 
humble Opinion is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience ; becaufe this wilh feed 

peryaa | Sheep, 
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| Sheep, whofe Dung and Stale is of moft Vir-— 


tue in the Nourifhment of all Trees, and 
are lef capable of hurting them by their 


Rub, than Horfe or Cow; but then efpe- — 


‘cial Care muft be had that ‘they can’t come 


at the Body of the Tree with their oily- — 
Wool: Nor will the Roots of this Tree ex- | 
hauit, and draw away the Goodnefs of the — 
adjacent Earth, as an Afhor Oak will, whofe — 


Roots run both deeper and broader in the 
Ground; but affords a pleafant, healthful 
Shade by its Head and Body, to the Cattle 
about it ; free-from thofe voracious and in- 


fanous Qualities, inherent to the Oak, Ath, 


and Walnut. -Thefe Trees then fo planted | 


(with their Heads cut off, or fome left on, 
as the Proportion of their’ Roots will admit 


of) will amount to one hundred and eight 


onan Acre, at twenty Foot afunder, which 


at their full Growth modeftly may be com- 
_ puted worth forty Shillings each, at one Shil- — 
ling per Foot, though the current Price is 
_ from ten Pence to eighteen Pence, according — 


to the Clearnefs and Goodnefs of the Body; 
which with the Benefit of the Grafs between 


them, muft amount to a brave Sum in that . 


time; confidering fuch Land whereon they 
are planted, may not be worth fix or eight 
Shillings an Acre; and indeed it is Pity that 
more Hedge-rows are not planted with 
Elms; becaufe, as I faid before, they don’t 


damage any thing about them, as fome o-_ 


~ ther 
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ther Trees do, whofe Heads muft not be 
trim’d up as thefe may, and yet fo profitable, 
as to be worth in time five or fix Acres of 
Land, that they may thus enclofe. ; | 

Tutis Tree when aged, or otherwife re- 
quiring a Renovation, by cutting off its. Arms 
and Head, they then fhould be cut clofe to 
its Body , elfe the Stumps in time will be- 
come rotten, and convey the Water too free- 
ly, even to the Heart of the Elm. 

- Asthe Elmis not a proper Plant for rai- 
fing entire Hedges to fence our Field with, 
I fhall defift enlarging thereon, as being a 
Subject rather belonging to the Gardener’s — 
Province, where itis now more agreeable in 

Hedges for Walks, Avenues, &c. for accord- 
ing to the Proverb, A Shoemaker ought not 
to go beyond his Laft: ’Tis therefore that I 
think a Gardener and Farmer are different 
Profeffions, although their Bufinefs has an im- 
mediate Concern in Vegetables, and I believe 
are equally Strangers to each other’s Affairs, 
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CHAP, IX, 


The Nature and Improvement if the 
| Witch Et m. ? 


HIS Tree is a moft proper one to grow 

in Parks, becaufe of its agreeable Bark, 
whichthe Deer greedily eat in Winter, and — 
have fo great a Love for it, that they will — 
ftring it with their Mouths to the laft bit, — 
and prefer it to the Afh, Thorn or any o- 
thers: Itis a Treethat grows to a great Big- 
nefs, even to four or five Foot Diameter in © 
its Body, and will profper either in Standard, — 
Pollard or in Stems, in Copfes or Hedges, 
where they will grow in manyfine, high, | 
ftrait Poles and Shoots, expeditioufly and 
large: The Wood of this Tree istougher, and ~ 
more durable, than the common Elm, and 
— ferves, to make Coach-footings, Gates of. Fields, 
Somer and Joitts, Oc. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P.'X. 
The Nature and I. mprovement of the 
| Asu. 


\HISis a moft wef! Wood to the 
Coach-maker, Wheeler, Cooper,’ and 
Numbers of other Artificers; andis one of 
the quick Growers, becaufe its Roots, if high 
enough planted on the Ground, will run and 
fpread in the uppermoft Part of the Earth, 
beyond any other; and therefore it is become 
a Rule amongft the Judicious, not to plant 
or fuffer any Afh to grow near any ploughed 
Ground, becaufe of its voracious Nature, 
and the great Suction it makes in drawing 
out the Goodnefs and Heart of the Ground, 
to the depauperating the Land, Corn, and 
Grafs that is in reach of his horizontal Roots; 
and yet his Evil isvery common, but chief 
ly owing to the Ignorance of the paft Age; 
however it has fo deterr’d many of the pre-. 
fent, that they abhor the Sight of an Ath 
that grows near the Corn Grounds; where- 
fore, toavoid the Curfe and. enjoy the Blef- 
fing, the beft Places to procure the Growth 
of Ath, is in Forefts, Woods, Coppices, 
Parks and Commons, 
Togeta Wood or Copte of Ath, it may 
be done three feveral Ways. Firft by fowing 
their Seeds or Keys (that have been prefer- 


ved es: 
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ved allthe Winter in moift Sand, to hee 
them from fhriveling) over a Piece of well _ 
manured and ploughed Ground, which mutt 4 


immediately be fown over again with Batley si 3 
thefe two will fo well agree, as not to hurt 


each other; for the Ath will not appear till — 
the fucceeding Spring, fo that the Barley my 2 
be got off as at, other times; after which, 
the young Afhes may 5 houghed and thine 
~ nedat Pleafure. 

SEconDLyY. But hich T think da uci 
better, when the young Afhen Trees are 
fown, there may at the fame time be fowed 
both Aeoene and {weet Portugal Chefnuts ; 
thefe likewife will be of hardly any Preju- 
dice to the Corn, becaufe in the firft Sum- 
mer they will only be employed in ftriking 


Root, under the propitious Shade and Shel- — 
ter of the Barley ; and if a little of the Seeds ~ 


a i ee a 


- of the Acorn or Chefnut fhould appear at | 


mowing Time, the Scythe may eafily pafs o- 


ver them: Now thefe two Sorts are certainly | 


the propereft to keep the Ath company, by 


reafon they {trike their Tap or Matfter-roots 


very deep into the Earth, to feek their Food 


in a different manner from the Athes that 


may be left at five Foot diftance each, and © 


then one Thoufand feven hundred and {ix- 

teen will grow on an Acre of Ground ° 
Tuirorty. Ifit is thought better to get 

a Wood from the Set, or young tranfplanted 


Tree ; then the Keys may be gathered in © 


OGTo-. 
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Oéfober or November, and directly fowed on 
fine Mould in a Nurfery, and covered an 
Inch or two deep with Earth; the fecond 
Spring following they'll come up, and after-. 
wards may be tranfplanted in another Bed, 
and fo brought up to your Defire: But here 
we gather the young Sets out of our Woods, 
about a Foot, or a Foot anda half long, or 
more, and tranfplant them forthwith; in 
this Management, great Care fhould be ta- ~ 
ken to get both them andthe Keys from the 
_Female-afh, becaufe that grows much fooner 
to a large Bodythan the Male; now the 
Female has generally a clear, white, fmooth | 
Bark, but few or no Keys, and loves low 
Places: The Male has a rougher, knot- 
tier Bark, and harder Wood, has more Seed, 
and is more tedious in its Growth. It was 
about ten Months fince, that an Acquaintance 
of mine bought an Afh at North-Church 
Common, that contained fix hundred Foot, 
four hundred thirty eight of which he paid 
one Shilling per Foot for. — . a | 
Now the Method of planting a Copfe 

~ Wood, -I have feenina Gentleman’s Ground 
near me; firft they manured it very well, 
and ploughed it into a fine Tilth; then they 
gathered it with the Plough into Ridges, at 
fix Foot diftance, whereon in Oéfober they 
_ planted Afhes, at twenty Foot afunder in 
Lines; and Oak, Chefnut, Hafle, Sallow in 
the fame Row clofe together; the Athes were 
3 '. about 
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about eight Foot high, the reft {mall Sets; — 
thefe all drawing their Nourifhment from ~ 
the Earth in a manner peculiar to each other; — 
does not fo depauperate it, as if they were — 
all of one kind, notwithftanding they fill all — 
the Surface with the Roots; and therefore 
a Copfe Wood promifcuoufly planted, will — 
endure much longer than if it was all of one — 
fort; and here is an Opportunity allowed be= — 
tween the Rows, for the Hough to bé im= | 
ployed, and the Ground kept clean from — 
Weeds, and Manure laid in the Interfpaces, | 
tothe great Improvement of their Growth; — 
and by this the Trees will force one anothee — 
intothe Air, caufed by their clofe planting; . 
where by the Drip of their Heads falling 
upon their Under-fhoots, and the great Co- 
ver they are fhaded with, their lower Arms 
will be kill’d or fpoil’d, fothat their Sap will — 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their — 
Bodies and Heads; and then the Underwood ~ 
willbe fit to fell in nine, twelve or fifteen — 
Years, as it is wanted in Bignefs; the pro- 
per Time for which is from November tothé — 
beginning of March: But here I muft take 
Notice ofa pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens to the Afh Poles, which aré 
generally put together after they are cut into 
upright Parcels in the Wood, and there let 
remain till they are fold: Now if they are 
not carried away before March, a little, black 
Fly, that comes in Swarms about that Time, — 

| or 
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or in April, willfeize on and penetrate into 
their tender Bark, and there in a little time 
become a {mall Worm, that afterwards will 
gnaw the Wood in Rings, fo that the Coop- 
er cannot bend them for Hoops; but when 
the Fly has but juft taken them, the Cure is 
to throw them into a Pond, and let them lie 
two or three Days, till they burft and die. 
But the beft Prevention of all is to keep 
them in Cover prefently after they are felled. 


Of the Pollard Asx. 


N Commons, in Parks, or in any other 
Grafs Grounds, this Tree has an Ad« 
vantage of all others from its many and long 
Roots which by their circular fpread, and 
high lying almoft on the top of the Ground, 
are more than ordinarily capacitated to re-. 
ceive the fertile Benefits of the Horfe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheep’s Dung and Stale, which 

is more or JefS obtain’d as the Situation of the 
Tree, and its fheltring Tread invites the Cat» _ 
tle to fhade themfelves under it, The Pol- 
lard Afh is that which is made by cutting 
off the Standard’s Head, and fhould be lopt 
for that purpofe, before it arrives to a very 
great Body; elfe the Wets will be very apt 
toget in between the Rind and the Body, 
before the Wound can obtain a new Cover- 
ing, and fo rotand perifh the whole Tree in 
a fhort time; and afterwards all Lop ans 
K € 
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“be cut off the Head of the Pollard, at nine e§ 


or almoft at twelve Years end, before the a 
Shoots get too big; for certainly the younger — 
they are cut off, the fooner the Wound is © 
‘covered, and the longer it will continue in 
a healthful, bearing State; but ie has been — 
obferved that the Afh, as well as all other — 
forts of Pollards, grows flower in its Body, — 
than they did when Standards; becaufe the — 
Sap. which fhould caufe its Bulk, is employ- — 
ed in nourifhing new Shoots. This Lop, — 
when green, burns the beft of any, which — 
makes the Country Folks rhime it, and fay, — 


Ifs Fire for a Queen. Its alfo of vaft Ser- 


vice among Deer, efpecially i in hard Wea- ~ 
ther, when it ferves as a fort of Subfiftence : 
tothem; for on its foft Bark, -both they and © 
the tender-mouth’d Heifer, will bruife and ~ 


peel the Arms, and Boughs quite clean. . 


OfA SHEN Deets 


: N many Hedges, numbers of. thefe are 4 
f feen to grow, as the Succeffors of cut | 
down Trees, but whether they are here by@ 
cafualty, or ‘planted on purpote for this Ufe . 
it is wrong Management; for thefe Shoots | 
that grow dire€tly from the Stem, rob their 7 
Neighbour Plants fo much by their luxuri- 7 
ant Roots, as to impede and hinder their 7 
Keeping Pace in Growth with them, which] 
eaules its Head to “~— top, and drip on | 
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them to their great Prejudice: It is thefe 
that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any © 
other in the Hedge, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be cropped and yftunted, which obliges 
us to preferve them as the firft two Years 
after cutting, till’ they are out of the Cattle’s 
Reach, though at beft they make but a_hol- 
low Part in the Hedge, and often give room 
to Sheep and other Beafts to find a Paflage 
into neighbouring Grounds; fo that the — 
Afhen-{tems are indeed fit to grow no where 
elfe but in Woods and Coppices, and here 
they turn to a great Account, in the Pro- 
duétion of the beft of Poles for the Coopers 
and Chair-makers, by Jetting them ftand 
eighteen Years, which is twice the ‘time 
that is allowed to Sallows, Hafle, Maples, 
ce: | 2s 


Of the Standatd: Asx, 


pus: is ftill more pernicious in a Hedge 
| than either the Pollard or Stem; for 
this, by its uninterrupted Growth, gets a 
greater Head than the reft, and fo is more 
capable, by its venomous Drip, to damage all 
others- that are contiguous and inferior to 
it. But Here the ill Property of the Afh does 
not end, for its Leaves are of fuch a difa- 
sreeable Nature (I can’t fay how unwhole- 
fom) that I have known a_ confiderable 
Quantity of Stout-beer pit, by brewing 

ee ee with | 
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with Pond-water wherein its Leaves fell; — 


and notwithftanding the Beer had above a 


Year’s Age, yet neither that, nor the Strength, — 


of the Hop, were able to take off the Leaf’s 
naufeous Tatte. sg 


WHueEN this Tree by Miftake has been 4 
fuffered in a Hedge, or otherwife, to grow 


fo near the ploughed Ground, as to prejudice 


the Land and the Grain that grows thereon, — 


by its Roots; then the beft Remedy next 


to its total Extirpation, is to dig a narrow — 
Ditch, and witha Mattock to cut off all its — 
Roots to the outfide of the ploughed Ground . 
for about a Foot or two deep, which is full. 


enough; becaufe at a greater Depth, they 
can’t hurt the fuperficial Part of the Earth: 


then fillin the fame with the Mould that — 
came out: Thus you may keep any Afh 


from hurting the Land, efpecially if there 
is a Balk of Grafs between the ploughed 


Land and the Body of the Tree, as there is _ 


in moft of our Hertfordfire Inclofures. 
Awnp notwithftanding this Tree is known 


to {pread beyond all others, yet fome of its 


Roots have been found to run fifteen Foot 
deep into the Ground, and will, like moft o- 


thers, grow fafter in the beft Earth, which — 
it will infallibly peel, though it. will grow — 
in moft Situations, from the Tops of Hills, © 
to the Flats of Vales; and where a knotty, © 
fenud Tree happens (as they often do) to be © 


welk 


i 
! 
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well grain’d, they are of confiderable Worth 
to the Cabinet-maker. 

_ Tue Seed that is in the Keys are flat, 
fomewhat like that of a Cucumber, and is 
carried by the Winds, the diftance of fome 
Poles from their Trees; but this is not all 
their Conveyance, for thefe Seeds being much 


loved by the great and fmall Birds, are by 


them carried to diftant Places, where they 


peck out fome and fcatter the reft, and in 
_ this manner they have been known to feed 


a Piece of Ground at Dagnal, near half a 
Mile of the Wood where the Trees grow: 
Some again have enjoyed Plantations from the 
Seeds that were blown by Winds ; others have 
had the Benefit of fome thoufands of Pounds 
from their Produce, and all of their own 
planting. 

Tue Rinds and Tops of the young 
Afhes, even when the Trees are a Foot dia- © 
meter in Body, are fo coveted bythe red 
and fallow Deer, that large, high Rails are 
frequently put up in Parks, Forefts and Cha- 
ces, as Guards againft thefe arch Enemies; 


Sheep alfo will debark the young Trees and 
Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they 


are fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, re- 
frefhing Food, contrary to the hot, bitter 
Turnep, The Mice too, though a {mall Crea- 
ture, are great Deftroyers of the young Afh 
at all times, but more in Snows, for then 
the Woodmen have obferved that they have 

K 3 pecled 
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peeled an Ath, from the thicknefs of a 
Thumb to a Fork- fale, a Foot anew the | 
Ground. ; | 


_ seroma 
CHAP. XI 


‘The haere and eae of the 


WaLnurt. 


w\HIS Tree, for the many Ufes its 

|. Wood and Fruit affords, deferves the | 
Preference to fome others for a Plan- 
tation and now more than ordinary, be- 
caufe of the great Numbers that are fre- — 
quently fell’d for the Lucre of the Money 
that their valuable Bodies raife to Succef- — 
fors of better Hufbands than themfelves; — 
their Price being from one, to two or three | 
Shillings the folid Foot, according to the — 
Finene(s of its hearted Grain, in Trunk and — 
Root at forty or fixty Years ‘old, when thefe | 
Trees are generally at their fall Perfection, 
and fometimes one of them is fold to the 
Cabinet-maker for thirty, forty, or fifty 
Pounds; andas the Root is often a valuable — 
Part of this Tree, it fhould not be fawed or 
, cut down at bottom, but ftock’d and grub’d © 
entirely up. Nor is the fappy Part without — 
' its great Ufes in Stocks of Guns, Chairs, 
Wain- 
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Wainfcot and other Works, that the feveral 
_ Artificers make exquifitely fine, when done 
over with its own Oil very hot, made by Ex- 
preflion of the Kernels, that are faid to yield 
three Quarts from a Buthel of its Nuts; 
thefe may alfo be preferved for eating, in 
covered Pots put into the Ground, {fo that 
the Wets can’t annoy them, and then they’ill 
keep nine or ten Months, and eat near as 
well as at firft ; or if they happen to be dry, 
it’s only putting them in warm Water a lit- 
tle while, and the Kernel will {well, and be 
almoft as good asever, 

THEIR Sorts are two, the Engli/h and 
_ the French, the latter is a. large, thick-fhell’d 


one, and is ‘beft for pickling and preferving; 


the formera {mallet fort, but much {weeter 
kernell’d,, and may Be planted in Grafs 
Grounds at forty or fixty Foot diftance, by. 
taking off the Turf and laying it by it felf ; 
then take the next Mould a Spit deep and put 
that by it felf; then put the Turf the Grafs 
downwards, and the Mould that came out. 
on that; in which put four or five Walnuts 
fo far within the Earth as it may juft cover 
them, if the Diameter of the Hole is three 
ot four Foot: ‘Thefe’ Holes thus made and 
planted, muft be fecurely fenced by out- 
fide, general Railing the Field in, or parti- 
cularly round each Hole, fo that there may 
be free accefs of weeding them; afterwards 
the Mafter-plant may be left as a Sandard- 
K 4 tree, 
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tree, that in time will make both pleafant 
and profitable Walks; and thus this Tree 
will by far out-grow all tranfplanted ones, as 
T have to my Coft experienced; for it is now 
‘near twelve Years fince, that I was tempted 
to purchafe a Parce] of about twenty Years — 
old of a Nurfery-man, fome of which to the 
beft of my Belief as big then as now in their 
Bodies, notwithftanding I planted them in a 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut: their 
Heads off, leaving at the fame time a few 
Shoots on, to draw up the Sap; fince which 
they have fhot very ftrong, and now are like 
to make fine Trees: Butif the Nut had been 
thirty two Years ago put into the Spot of © 
Ground wherethey now grow, I doubt not 
but they would have been a Foot or more ~ 
in Diameter of their Bodies, which are not 
above fix Inches in the biggeft of them. 

Or if they are to grow in ploughed 
Grounds, then it muft be well manured and © 
ploughed fine, before the Nuts are fet in at — 
Nature’s beft time, which is as foon as they 
are full ripe; or if kept till Spring, they mutt 
be preferved in Sand all the Winter, and by | 
fome they are fteep’d a while in Milk, juft 
before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree and thrive beft in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alfo will grow in 
Chalks, Gravels and Loams, and in moft Si- 
tuations. And as I am now writing of plante 
ing Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is ne- 

| | ceflary — 
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ceflary to mention the great Inconvenience 
that attends the ploughing of the Ground 
between them, which by confequence muft 
happen, although the Trees be at eighty Foot 
diftance, and that from the often Paflings, — 
and near Approaches of the Plough, Horfes, 
and Harrows: And here I will appeal from 
the Theory Writer, to the Man of better 
Judgment, Whether the Roots of fuch a 
Tree, that is to run even with, or juft under 
the Surface, can make its horizontal Roots, _ 
and not be impeded by the often Repaffings _ 
of the Plough, that fhould penetrate the 
Earth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot 
deep at leaft in fome fort of its Operations ? 
If it fhould be objected, that at that diftance — 
they need not come fo near as to hurt them : 
I anfwer, That fuch a Plantation is liable to 
be hurt by fo many Accidents that may hap- 
pen from the Horfes, Ploughs, Carts, End- 
turnings, and carelefs Drivers, as is enough 
in my Opinion to difcourage any fuch Under- 
takings : I muft own I have feen tome fuch 
Practice in the old Kenti/b Orchards, but it 
muft needs be, where Trees have been plant- 
ed too deep at firft for want of better Skill, 
which is the reverfe of the prefent Manage- 
ment; and therefore I advife all fuch Ground 
in the Interfpaces to be fown with Clover. 
and fine Meadow Hay-feed, &c. as is di- 
sected hereafter in the Subject of that Grafs, 


in 
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in order for making ay arable Land a good 
Sward, 

So alfo for that nie Notion of planta ; 
ing thefe Trees in Hedges, contrary to the ~ 
Rules of good Husbandry, as is well known 
to thofe Occupiers of Farms, whofe Interefts — 


’ are concern’d in the Returns of their Wood 


and fafe Fencing, that the thick, tall Growth . 


of the Hedge is the fole Occafion of: Now | 


both thefe great Benefits I will prove are in — 
part deftroyed by fuch Trees; for firft, the _ 


_ Drip of all Heads of Trees are more or lefs 


pernicious to the Under-fhoots, as they are 
-nhatrower or broader, and of a good or bad 
fort ; this is often vifible in the thicker Woods 
where the lower Arm (as I have faid before) 
and Branches are rotted by the Shade and 
Fall of Water from the upper Boughs, fo 
that only the top Part of the Tree thrives, 
that enjoys a free Air and Sun ; and thus it 
is in Proportion with all Hedge-wood, that 
is under.a Tree’s fhady, dripping Cover. 


- Seconpiy. ‘The Roots of all fach Trees> yl 


_by their Bignefs and Extent, havea faperior ’ 
Power to imbibe and attract the Fertility of 
the contiguous Earth, whereby the Under- 
' wood is hindred, in its Growth ; and: here it 
is that Cattle take the Advantage. of » fuch 
weak, crippled Boughs, to make a Breach 
into neighbouring Grounds, wherein one 
Night’s time five or fix Cows or Horfes, ‘or 
a Flock of Sheep may do twenty Pounds 
Damage ; 
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Damage ; but this is not all, for Boys and o-. 
thers generally fpoil a Hedge to come at the 
Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this 
remote Planting and free AccefSS 

-Anp for thefe Reafons it is, that many 
are fo far from raifing Trees (the Fruit fort. 
efpecially) in Hedges, that they have de- 
f{troyed great Numbers that have been found 
planted by their Predeceffors, For I have 
known a Hedge, where Sallow and White- 
Thorn have grown without the Interrup- 
tion of ‘Trees, that forty Poles at nine- 
Years end have returned four Hundred Fag- 
gots, worth twelve Shillings a hundred, 
_ INDEED where a Perfon is refolved to 
multiply Wood in Hedges, ° and prefer’ his 
Fancy to his Intereft, then I muft confefs 
that an Elm from its narrow Head that it 
may be kept to, either by the cut of the Bill 
or clofe Planting, or from its {mall Leaf, will 
do lefs Prejudice than many others. And 
likewife the black Cherry-tree, by the Farm- 
ers in this Country, is deemed.to do the 
leaft harm in a Hedge of any Fruit Tree; be- | 
caufe the Drip of this gummy Tree is ndt 
* fo infanous and venomous to its Underwood, 
as is the Afh, Walnut, €c. 

It is therefore that I have been induced 
to plant feveral Rows of Trees.on Grafs 
-Baulks, or hedge Greens of ploughed Fields, 
within about fix Foot of the Hedge ; and 
that becaufe their Roots may the better en- 
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joy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, and | 
the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that | 
in time they may penetrate into, without — 


any confiderable Hurt to the Hedge from | 


their Roots or Heads : here alfo they are © 
_ more fafe from the Rapine of Thieves; the — 
- Fruit more commodioufly gathered ; the 


Windfalls better fecured, and the Cattle more _ 


conveniently lie and fhade themfelves under _ 
their Boughs, to the great enriching of fuch 
_ ‘Trees by their Stale and Dung. 


Socal Te eae Ge Dey 
CHAP. XIL. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
Black Currey, &c. 


NEVERAL good Properties of this Tree 
having flipd the Knowledge and No- 
tice of Authors both ancient and mo- 

dern, I fhall be the more fingular in the Il- 

luftration thereof; and becaufe this County 
of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry 
Tree, than any other in England, and par- 
ticularly the weftern Part where I now live, 
is as famous for the Black, as Kent is for 
the Red or Flemith Cherry ; and this I can’t - 


do: 
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| do I think ina better manner, than to infert 
the Copy of a Cafe Idrew up above a Year 
fince on that Account, v2. 


REASONS humbly offered in behalf of 
the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, — 
&ec. for encouraging the Growth of the 
Black and other Cherry Trees. 


HAT by the late Act of Parliament 
for prohibiting the Confumption of the 
Black and other Cherries, the faid Counties 
are miferably diftrefsd ; for that the Black 
Cherry in particular, having many fingular 
Advantages belonging to it, is, by the Difufe 
of it in compound Liquors, rendered of little — 
or no Service. 

WuereEAs this Fruit is in it felf of that 
healthful and cordial Nature, that it is a Cor- 
rector of feveral fort of Liquors, particu- 
larly in Moloffes and Malt Brandies; alfo in 
Beer their Excellency is found, as well as in 
the wholefom Wines, Syrups, and diftilled 
Waters that are made of them, whofe me- 

dicinal Qualities are beft known to the Phy- 
~ fician, Apothecary, Gc. 

Tue Black, wild Cherry for many Years 
paft has been a fort of Harveft, both to 
the Owner and Poor; to the firft, in that 
it isa Fruit that moft opportunely precedes 
the Corn Harveft, and thereby is of fuch 
Confequence to the Farmer’s Intereft, that it 

2 often 
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often returns Money enough to defray the | 
Charge of Inning his general Harveft : The 
latter are employed in gathering them as 
they fucceffively ripen, and fo become a _ 
Subfiftence for fome time to their poor Fa- _ 
mily. | . 
Tae Higeler alfo that buys them fhares _ 
in their Advantage, by turning the Penny at _ 
the London Market, where they are gene- — 
rally twice retailed, and where the Diftiller — 
ufed to furnifh himfelf for making a Spirit — 
from this Fruit, and correcting his Brandies © 
~ by their falubrious Infufions. i 
Tue Black Cherry T'ree in particular-is 
alfo endowed with feveral beneficial Quali- 
ties ; for -it isa Wood that is next fervicea- 
ble to the Oak, for the infide Buildings of — 
Houfes, Barns, &c. And becanfe of itslong 
Duration, and Strength is of Service to the — 
Commonwealth in general ; and for its fine 
ted Colour, which is encreas’d by letting it 
lie two or three Years on the Ground after it 
is cut down; and then’ it fo neatly counter- _ 
feits Mohogony-Wood, as hardly to be dif- 
cerned in the Difference, both in its Grain — 
and Colour, by the Help of a certain Liquor — 
that the Joiner ftrains it with. oe 
Acatn this Tree of all others is the moft 
common and the eafieft introduced into 
our Woods and Plantations; here the Rooks, 
Jays, and other Fowl bring and eat the 
Cherry they collect at fome diftance ; the 


nate 


Stone 
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~ Stone whereof falling to the Ground in a 
- moift, fhady Place, comes up fpontaneoufly 
and better than if planted, and often there- 
by obtains a luxuriant Tap-root ; from hence, 
as from a Nurfery, we are fupplied with 
healthful thriving Trees, which we plant 
-upon our Commons, and in our Fields, in re- 
gular Rows, and there improve them by 
grafting and budding with variety of the beft 
Sorts, which of late feveral have been found 
to bear conftantly on thefe Standards ; as the 
May-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance and © 
the Morella; and this laft, whichis the lateft 
‘of Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belong- 
ing to it; it is this that makes the moft plea- 
~ fant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infu- _ 
fion, even to come up very near to the Li- 
-quor called Turki/h Vilney, that ufed to be 
fold at London for twenty Shillings per Gal- 
lon; befides the Black Cherry Tree on a pro- — 
per Soil, and when right planted, -is of fo. 
quick a Growth, that we reckon it is at beft 
in about forty Years, from the time of trant 
planting. oe ea 
Awop but in the Year 1730, there hap- 
pened many miferable Inftances of Difcou- 
ragement, that this fine, ufeful Fruit met 
with.; one being by a Tenant between Chip- 
 perfield, and Rickmanfworth in this County, - 
__ who paid in part of his Rent twenty five 
Pounds per Annum for his Cherry Planta- 
tion ; and after having gathered fuch a Quan- 
a 3 tity 
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tity as to lofe five Pounds by.them, called 


feveral of his Neighbours to. view the re-— 


maining part left on the Trees; and, asIam 


told, they computed them to be about two — 


Thoufand Dozen which he left to fpoil, as 
not defraying the Charge of gathering : And 


neat Watford there ate fome that have paid — 


above thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry Ga- — 


therers (as I am credibly inform’d) and my 


very next Neighbour has received ten Pounds — 


in one Seafon clear of all Charges, for Black, 
wild Cherries, though his Farm is worth but 


fifty Poundsa Year; and I can fay, that] — 


have fold the Fruit only of one Tree for a 


Guin ea,and the Buyer gathered the Cher- — 


‘ries, 


Awp not alittle has been the Cry of the — 


Poor, as well as the Complaints of the Farm- __ 


ers ;- and I doubt not but thofe Landlords 
who are concerned in Cherry Grounds will 
be more fenfible of this, when their Rents 
fink, which is now more likely than ever. 
Tuese Trees we tranfplant out of the 


Woods at feven or eight Foot high, and a- _ 


bout two or three Inches diameter, in Oéfo- 
ber or February, without their Heads, which 

forwards their making new Roots; fo that 
the fecond Year following (and fometimeg 


the firft) about a Fortnight after Mid/ummer, 
we bud on their new Shoots, what fort is 


liked beft ; by taking the largeft Buds about 
an Inch in Length off the ftrongeft, upright 


Shoots, | 
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Shoots, and with a very quick Slight before 
the Sap is dry, put them into a little Incifion 
of that Size firftt made in the Bark, likea 
_freverfed 7, on which Nicety depends very 
much the good or bad Growth of the After- 
head ; this we bind about with Yarn very 
exact, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 
bout it may touch and receive a Communi- 
cation of the Tree’s Sap ; then at a Month’s 
end we take the thing very gently off; and 
about Chrifimas after that cut the new bud- 
ded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher than 
the Bud, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not defcend on the Bud, | 
which likewife muft afterwards be kept free 
from all natural Shoots that will be fure to. 
make their Attempts. 

THERE are many forts of Cherries, as 
the Kerroons, Orleans, Morella, Great-pur- 
ple, Little-mey, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegra-~ 
nate, Carnation, Egriot, Merry, Clufter, 
Spanifo, Amber, Nonfuch, Napks, Biggar- 
reaux, King’s, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com~ 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf : 
The four forts of Harts, Lukeward and Gaj~ 
coin, befides the Kentifh or Flemifb Cherry : 
Of all which Number, I only make. we of 
the Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, Kentith, 
the Harts, and the May-duke, and of them 
¥ think the Kerroon excels; this is a large, 
fhining Black, with a lefler Stone and more 
Flefh than the Harts, will thrive in any at 

| L of 
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of our loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and 


will beft bear a long Carriage ; but like the 
Beech, refufes moft Parts of the Vale, and 
fo does all others that I know of, except the - 
May-duke; that lovely, great, red Cherry, © 
that comes early and bears conftantly. Thefe 
budded Cherries are now vaftly improved, © 
not only in young, but alfo in old Trees, © 


whofe Heads are cut off about Chriflmas, — 


leaving a few Shoots or Boughs on, to draw 


up or employ the Sap (otherwife they often 
die) which the very next Summer will throw — 
out new Shoots, that may the Summer fol-— 
lowing be budded to quick Profit, as I have 
done by feveral of my own that are now 


fine Trees. Of thefe improved forts, both — 
young and old, I think I have between two — 


and three hundred growing in my Fields, 


that annually require to have their Mofs— 
rubbed off, and their Hoop-outward Bark | 


juft flipt down with the Point of a Knife in 
April, {o that the inner one be not wounded, — 


left the Gum iffue out, and the Tree die or | 


pine: This is of fuch Confequence, that a 


Tree will grow in Bulk more in two or three | 
Years when {o ferved, than in fifteen if let | 


alone: But no hot Dungs muft ever be ufed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entirely” 
contrary to the Nature of the Cherry, that 


always affects cold Soils more than warm 


ONnCS. 


‘TI ueEese, as well as fome other Trees, | 


kag fome- | 
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fometimes fuffer by the Honey-dews in the 
latter Part of the Spring, and in Summer, by 
their falling on the Leaves, and there, by its 
corrofive Nature, furls them up, and breeds 
the green and other Flies, that afterwards 
greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Cherry in particular, and are called by the 
Country-folks Lad/emen, becaufe they hol- 
low the Cherry by their Bite, and caufe it to 
fall; thefe and Caterpillars will fometimes 
fo feed on the very Leaves, that they will 
be almoft eaten up. The beft Cure for this 
is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw- 
ing or {quirting a Quantity of Water on it. 
There is alfo another Blight, occafioned by 
the eafterly and other Winds in the Spring ; — 
thefe will fometimes, by their frigid Potency, 
oblige the Leaves to turn yellow and fall off, 
fo that the Tree will be almoft naked as at 
the Approach of Winter ; whereby the Blof- 
fom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or 
gtows {mall and infipid. Another Blight 

there is by the Vapour, Fog, or Mifts that 
_arife from low Grounds, that in the Spring 
are often fatal to the young Fruits; it was 
thefe that fpoiled my Cherries this laft Sea- 
fon, 1732, that grew in my bottom Grounds, — 
which lying more from the Sun’s Influence 
than the Hills, the Frofts and thefe by their 
long Continuance in this Situation, prov’d de- 
ftructive to the Fruit, tho’ fo late as in the 

Month of May. | 
L2 | CHAP, 
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CHAP. KIL 


ag Nature and Improvement of the 
HORNBEAN, 


A HIS is in great Reputation for both — 
_ Copfe-hedge and Wood, and is plant- — 
ed in many Parts, but more abundantly a- — 
bout Whethamfiead in this County, for its — 
feveral good Properties, wiz. It isa Wood — 
that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly and — 
barren Grounds, and much more in a good 
Soil; but wherever it grows, it runs into — 
fine, high, ftrait Poles at a moderate Pace, — 
and they very clofe together, and is not of | 
that pernicious Nature to kill his Under- — 
Neighbour by dripping on its Head ; as Sal- 
low, Ath, Hafle and Maple will, which © 
makes this fo advantageous both in Copfes — 
and Hedges ; for that a great Number of — 
Stems will grow and flourifh, in a fmall — 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge — 
wil be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or — 
fifteen Years to good Profit. : | 
Brs1pEs, in a Hedge in particular, this 
Wood is, by a ftrait, regular Plantation of it, — 
no lefs ornamental than ufeful, for here its — 
uniform, clofe, and tall Growth make it pre- 
ferable about Walks, Gardens, Parks and 
Fields, where it will carry its Leaves to the 
ee Bottom : And here. it makes a moft 
3 noble 
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noble Fence again{t the Trefpafs of Cattle ; 
for in its Nature, nothing of Engh/b Woods 


excels it for Hardneks, but the Box, Yew, 


— &c. the Plath of it being fo ftrong, that it 


will lie acrofs in a Hedge like a Rail, and 


— not yield to the Efforts of Horfe nor Gov; 


as feveral of the afore-mentioned Sorts will, 


_ which renders its Poles of great Ufe in Mills, 


= 


fmall Rafters, Heads of Beetles and Frails, 
&ce, and fo far exceeds moft other Fire- 
woods, that when it is burnt enough, the 


Coals will hold 2 bright Fire like Charcoal 


for a long time. 

Irounp a few Stems in a Copfe-waod 
that I bought fifteen Years ago, but they 
are not fo plentiful here, neither in Stems nor 
Trees, as in fome other Parts: However, our 
Neighbourhood now have begun. ‘planting 
the Sets in their Fiedges at the time of their 
making, and are moft expeditioufly raifed by 
thofe of an Inch diameter; thefe may be alfo 
raifed' from their Seeds fown in Odfoder or 


‘November (that are ripe at that time) in 
ploughed Ground weil manured and in a 


fine Tilth, or in Furrows made in {trait Lines 
by the Plough at any diftance ; or by put- 
ting their Sets ina Bank made by throw- | 
ing up Mould ont of a Ditch, ina fingle or 
double Row almotft clofe together ” (for 
Hedges are feldom too thick as I can find) 


~ which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds 


of Corn, Grafs or Wood; and by thus plant- 
| oF 3 ing 
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ing the Sets, four Years will be got in Ad- 


vance, for the Seed will not appear till the : 


fecond Spring after fowing. Thefe Sets may 


be found at the Bottom of Stems, both in : 


Woods and Hedges, and planted in Odfober ; 
if in Woods, their Side-fhoots muft be only 
pruned off, but not their top on ; but in 


Hedges they fhould not be cut at fetting to 


fix Inches in Length, for then they will grow 
thick ; or to be more fure of a {trong Fence, 
White-Thorn may be made every fecond 
Plant, as beft enduring the Drip and clofe 
Planting of the Hornbean, and will by its 
more fhort Head, with the Help of an ad- 


joing Ditch, fo fhade and moiften its — 


Roots, as to contribute not a little to its {pecs _ 


dy Growth. 

Tue Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour 
is much like that of St. Foin, and will hang 
ina Hedge in a mild Winter till Chri/imas. 
There are fome of thefe Trees of a large Dia- 
meter in Luton Park, and in fome other Pla- 
ces preferved as Pollard, but are of flow 
Growth. 


Cry A 


2 
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~The Nature and Improvement of the 
Lime Tree. 


HE fin. or Lindon Trees grow very 
uniform in Rows to a great Bigneis, 
where their Soil is a good Loam, or a 
Loam with a Clay Bottom, provided it is 
not ina wettifh Place, for then it is apt to 
rot its Roots; or if it isa loamy Gravel, they 
~ will thrive very faft, but notin a fharp, hun- 
gry Sort, for that will ftarve their Roots, 
nor in the dry hot Sands; becaufe in the 
firft Sort, where there isa ftrong, found Bot- 
tom, they will hold their Leaves till Mictael- 
mas, bat in the two laf, they'll complain 
and be yellow a menth or two before that 
time. The Male and Female have different 
Productions: the Male has a {mall Leaf, 
and a faft, knotty Wood ; the Female grows 
fooner, its Leaves larger; and brings forth 
fine perfuming Blofloms in the Spring with — 
reddith Bhaoks, that give a ftrong Invita-. 
tion for its planting before Doors in Towns 
and Country, not only for Pleafure, but 
Health alfo, as being a very good Cephalick, 
and oheip to the Nerves, to thofe that can 
enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. : 
Ir may be propagated by its Seeds, fown 
directly from the Tree, the latter End of 
I, 4 O€io- 
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Osober, or preferved in Sand and fown in — 


February ; ; or it may be encreafed by Layers, 


buried in the Earth with their young Shoots 


in Oéfober or February, as the Elm is; or 
tranfplanted in fmall Sets taken from the 
Roots of old Trees; or if they are larger,. and 


of a Foot diameter more ot lefs, they will — 


grow, provided the Heads are cut propor- 


tionable to the Roots ; and this Caution af- — 
fects all Trees whatfoever ; for if the Head 


is left on when replanted, as was on it at 
taking up, it muft not be expected that the 
fame Roots will carry the fame Head with- 
out languifhing, if not dying entirely ; be- 
caufe in this new Situation, the Roots have 
hard Work to ftrike in and naturalize them- 


felves ; and therefore they. ought to have. 


the Help of alight Mould, the better to run 
into, a little or no Head, that the Roots 
may fhoot the ftronger, and tranfplanted pre- 


fently, that the Air dry not any of their 


Roots. 

Tue Lime will not make proper Hedges 
for Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will 
anf{wer very well in a clofe and beautiful 
Growth, but beft of all in fine Avenues, at 
twenty or forty Foot diftance, and then they 
will not only make pleafant Walks, but alfo 
prove a noble Shade and Shelter from Blights 
and Severities of Weather ; if planted on 
the Patt or North-fide of a Houfe or Gar- 
den, asthofe are in A/bridge Park, where a 


long 
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long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot diftance 
now grow, that meafure three Foot diame- 
ter at bottom, and were there firft fet in the 
Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
which, about a Foot or eighteen Inches deep, 
isa ted Clay, | | 

Turis Wood is of a foft Nature, and there- 
fore ufed by the Keel-maker, Carver and fome 
others. | 


Pon nS See aD 
CHAP. XV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the — 


Horfe CHESNUT. 


W As acquainted. with one that had for- 
| merly been a Gardener under Mr. London 
* and Mr. Wife, and liv’d about a Mile 
from me, who about twenty Years ago put 
fome of the Nutsof this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches 
deep, a Foot afunder, and in Rows a Foot 
apart; thefe, after two Years, were tranf- 
planted into a Nurfery, in Lines two Foot 
diftance, and about four Foot from one ano- 
ther, firft cutting off their downright Tap- 
Roots; here they remained till they were 
feven or eight Foot high, and then tranf- 

7 planted 
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planted where they now are; fome of them _ 
grow in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
diftance, and enclofe a Piece of Ground: © 
where Carpenters work; the reft were © 
planted clofe to Park Pales at ten Foot afun- 
der, to ferve in timeinftead of Pofts to fup- 
port and faften them to, for this Wood like | 
Ath will faffér Mortaifes in their Bodies 
without complaining, as all the Cherry and 
other gummy Sorts will; and although it is but 
twelve Years fince their being fix’d for good, — 
they fome of them are now above eight In- 
ches diameter. . 

Tue Top or leading Shoot fhould never — 
be cut off in Standards, only fome of the — 
Side-ones juft before they leaf, may be prun- — 
ed away to keep their Heads thin, and fo 
prevent the Wind’s Damage, that is often 
fatal to fome ofthe Arms of this fpalt, brit- 
tle Wood that I have feen broke off, whea 
almoft all others have efcaped. But where 
Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, 
at four Foot diftance each Set, feveral of their. 
upper Buds muft be annually cut off with 
the Knife, and not the Sheers, to make them 
crow thick and {trong. 

Tuts Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that 
it has been obferved to fhoot an Inch in 
Length in twenty four Hours in all its Bran- 
ches, which was proved by the aforefaid 
Gardener, by tying a Stick even with the 
T wig ; but this: fait running is partly over 
after 9 
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after April and May. ‘They will alfo grow 
toa large Bignefs, as may e feen by thofe 
in Cafhiobury Park. They'll profper in our 
cold Country on dry Banks, and on Mould 
that have clay or gravelly Bottoms, but beft 
in the richeft Earth. 

In Hedge or Standards it is excellent to 
the Eye at the Spring, when its clammy, 
turpentine Bud breaks forth into curious, 
divided hanging Leaves, and bear Clufters 
of beautiful Flowers fe perfume the am- 
bient Air, and after that, a pleafant Sight 
by their great brown Nuts; but for its foft 
Wood I can’t account Pe otherwife than 
that it may ferve for fome Ules unknown to 
me, befides the Fire. 

I sH ALL conclude this Subject with an 
Expreffion froma Swi/i that I knew, who 
brought thefe Nuts in his Pocket at Airft from 
Windjor , that now are fine Trees; fays he 
in French, fe furs furpres quand je pene 
que je porte touts ces Arbres a la fois daus 

ma Poche: That is, It moves my Wonder 
to think, that I gee at once all thefe fine 
Trees in my Pocket. 


CRAP. 
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5 
CHAP. XVI. 
The Nature and Inprovement of the 


Sweet CHESNUT. 


HIS Tree grows well, but not fo fat 

: as the Horfe Chefnut; and is fo much 

| like the Oak in Sap and Heart, that 
it is hard to be diftinguifhed, and will an- 
fwer to the fame Purpofe in many things. 
The Laths alfo of this is fold for the fame 
Price as thofe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood 
is now ftanding, as [am informed, at “Squire 
Snel’s near Cony, that has brought the very 
Carpenter under a Miftake in his Guefs. In — 
Afbridge Park, one of thefe Trees was felled 
about fourteen Years fince, that out-meafu-— 
ted all others there in its Diameter, and 
many of them are now growing in Gofum: 
bury Park by St. Albans, and at Penly near 
me. 4 
In Copfes they will yield ott fine tough 
Poles, that ferve for Hop-grounds, Fork-— 
ftales, &c. where if it be well looked after, — 
will in about twenty Years get up toa fmall 
Timber, andreturna pleafant, ripe Fruit in ~ 
October, that now-a-days are in much Re- — 
queft either roafted or boiled, and eat alone, 
or with Pork as Potatoes are, and in feveral — 
other Fafhions. It’s a Tree that is very 


hardy, will grow on Mould with a Clay Bot- 
~~ tom, 
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tom, or in fandy or other Loams, in any 
cold, bleak Place, where it will ftand firm 
by its trong Tap Roots, and therefore may 
be made a Shelter againft the North or Eaft 
Winds, or planted in Avenues; and to have 
it thus anfwer, its Nuts fhould be fown or 
planted at the fame time, and in the fame 
manner asthe Acornis. | 

Ir in Copfes, then the Ground muft be 
well manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, 
and that into Furrows, at fix Foot Diftance, 
wherein may be put four or five Chefnuts 
very near together; then at five Foot afunder 
as many other fort, and fo forward, and at 
fuch Diftances may be put in Sollar-fets, 
Afhen-keys, and Hafle-nuts in Odfoder or Fe- 
bruary, firft harrowed crofs-ways before the 
Sets are put in; by this Method they may 
be drawn and thinned when at fufficient — 
Heights, leaving only the Mafter-fhoot, and 
will grow if kept houghed very faft, and be 
fit for felling in twelve Years time, if the 
Ground isin good Heart; for it is this that 
governs the After-fuccefs of this Tree, and 
the Chefnut-poles, as well as good Planting: 
and Cleaning ; there maybe alfo left, what 
Standard and at what Diftance is thought fit, 
always carefully keeping the young Trees 
ptuned clofe to their Bodies, that their Heads 
may not fhade nor drip on the Underwood 
too much; this way is far beyond that arti- 
ficial one, of keeping the Nuts in Sand, and 

plant- 
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planting them in Spring, becaufe it is freed 

from the Rifque of Spiring before the Nut is. 
put intothe Ground, and alfo from unnatu- 
ral Tran{plantations; the Fruit is preferved 
in dry earthen Pots, kept very clofe ina dry, 
cold Place. : 


LLLLLLKLKKEKK: LELLKKEKKEKKEKLKLE 
CHAP, XVIL 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
MAPLE. 4 


HIS is a Wood frequently found int 
Copfes and Hedges, grows in moft 
Soils, but beft in dry Loams, Gravels or 
Chalks, and is for its Lightnef, Whitenefs, 
and diaper’d Knots, excellent for many Utes, 
well known to feveral Artificers. : 

In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, fpale 
Wood, and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, 
fo that there is no fuch thing as making it 
in frofty Weather; butit has this good Prow 
perty belonging toit, that it will grow with 
the leaft Rind that is left to its Plath or 
Hambend, of any other. 

Turis Wood being of a light, foft Nas 
ture, is not fo profitable to burn as fome 
are. They are fometimes made Pollards, but 
make a flow Return that way ; in Standards 

they 
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they feem to do better, becaufe they are not 
fubject to thofe Evils that the Pollard is; for 
this being a foft Wood, is apt to let in the 
Wets after their Toppings, whereby their 
Bodies often become rotten and hollow: But 
they anfwer the beft of all in Hedges, be- 
caufe they will here throw up great Num- 
bers of encreafing Shoots, and where they 
like, will keep pace with the Sollar and Ath. 

T u1s Wood is of more Value,. than ordi- 
nary Woodsare, for their diaper’'d Knots and 
curled Grain, that have given it the Name 
of the Peacock’s Tail; its white Colour and 
light Body alfo renders it a very commodi- 
ous fort for Stocks of Guns, Knife-handles, 
Inlaying, Mufical Inftruments, &c. but with 
us, its chief Ufe is, in making Trenchers, 
Difhes, Spoons and feveral other curious 
‘Turner’s Ware; and therefore it is, that the 
Bienefs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
which is much hindered and kept back from 
the time it is made a Pollard; nor fhould it 
be trimm’d up of its Sides, for it is by thefe 
Side-fhoots that its fine Knots are encreafed, 
_ which made it in former Days in other Coun- 
tries be more valuable than any other 
Wood for Tables, &c. which tempted the 
Ambition of great Men to be more than 
ordinarily profufe in the Purchafe of thofe 
Goods, and Conveniencies that were made 
DEIE 2 | 


Ir 
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Irisa Tree thatdoes not much Damage 
by its natural Head, becaufe it is feldom 
very large, no more than its Body; two 
Foot being a good Breadth for this Country © 
Growth, but in fome Parts of the Vale they — 
crow fafter and bigger than in our Chil- 
tern; however, at beft it is but a flow © 
Grower in all the three Shapes, of Standard, — 
Pollard, and Stem; for which Reafon, I think © 
to ftock up feveral of the latter in my {pring — 
Wood, to make Room for a more profita- 
ble fort: And as to its beautiful White, and — 
{carlet Keys, I think they are more agree- — 
able in Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gar- — 
dens, where that Pleafure is more valuable, — 
than in Fields that are better furnifhed by © 
 thofe forts, which are far more profitable — 
for Fencing and Fuel. | : 

WHERE it has room, it exhaufteth the — 
Ground very much, which makes it but a — 
bad Neighbour to fome others; it is propa- — 
gated like the Afh by its Keys and Sets, and — 
at the fame time. : 


CHAP, 
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Die OVA GP, OLE 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


HAS LE. 


a Be E Hafle is a general Wood, both 
in Copfes-and Hedges, and will 
grow in moft Soils and Situations, but 
beft in rich, loamy and dry Grounds, It is 
certain they have their good and bad Pro- 
perties as fome others have; for Hoops, 
Rods, and Poles arife from the Hafle as 
wellas Fruit; on the contrary, this Wood 
has its Incoveniencies, as growing hollow 
in a Hedge, and often lets Cattle through 
into other’s Grounds; it is not a very f{peedy 
Grower, and often invites the Filcher to da- 
mage its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is 
alfo obferved, that in five Plafhes, hardly 
one lives; and ifthe Hedge is not made in 
nine or twelve Years, the Bodies are apt to 
die, but it muft never be made under nine. 
- Tus Wood grows lefs into Profit, be-- 
caufe it has not a very extenfive Root to 
make it anfwer, and therefore agrees beft 
in Company with the Sallow, which likewife 
takes up but little Room in the Earth; and 
alfo with the tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
into the Ground. The Gollins, or Catkins 
of the Hafle appear in December; and their 
little red Bloflom in Fanuary; the former 
M is 
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’ is the Male-plant, and is to. the Hafle : 
the Tefticles are to the Animal; the latter. : 
is the Female-part, and receives the Duft of | ' 

the Gollins that the Wind blows into them, 
by which the Nut is impregnated. : 
TuHey are raifed by Nuts, fown when - 
ripe, or in the Spring, after being kept the 
Winter in Sand, or by Suckers from the greatl 
Roots, as our way is here, when we make 
a new Hedge or thicken old ones. About 
Beconsfield and Uxbridge there are oreat 
Plantations of Hafle, that return confide- 
rable Sums by their Sale to the Hoop- bend 
ers; and are alfo of vaft Service to the 
Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and 
Withs, which much expofes it to the Ra- 
pineof Thieves. This reminds me of a Story 
of one, who having Occafion for fome Quan- 
tity of them, bid the Workman go about’ 
the Country and get enough for his Ufe; the? 
Man went, but returning “quickly, the Mafter. 
faid, I hope you have not cut thefe out of 
my Wood : yes, faysthe Man, Idid, becaufe” 
I could not tell where to go better. There’ 
is alfo another Sort that I have met early in” 
the Morning, with a large Bundle of about 
fix Foot long Pieces, cut out of Hafle-poles 
in the Wood, wihicl they clandeftinely fell ; 4 
and for much fuch a Reafon, I was brought” 
under a Neceflity fome Years ago to ftock up 
one of my Copfe-woods, that grew near a 
pub: 
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publick Highway, half a Mile from my 
Houfe, and convert it into arable Ground. 

The Kernel of the Nut is more pleafant 
than wholefom, as is too often experienc’d, 
-efpecially by the younger fort; a fad Inftance 
of which had like to have been verified, 
in aServant Boy of about fourteen Years old, 
that then waited on the Rev. Mr. Colemare, 
now Redctor of our Parifh, who had eaten 
fuch a Quantity, that two Phyficians were 
confulted, who ordered Quick-filver to be 


given him. 
Re RE Oe OF ee OE ee 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 


Fire’ lree. 


F this Sort, there were feveral Rows 
C) planted about thirty Years ago on our. 
ea Green or Common, at twenty Foot a- 

funder, that now by the clofe Growth and 
Cover of their Heads, makes feveral delight- 
ful, thady, cool Walks in the hotteft time in 
Summer ; ; andalfo a pleafant Sight by their e- 
ver green Heads all the Winter; thefe have got 
up thirty Foot high and are eighteen Inches 
diameter of Body: Here they flourifh on a_ 
high, we Mould a Foot deep, under which 

M2 is 
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isa red Clay: Alfo very near me, grows a | 
fine Silver-fir before out Minifter’s Houfe, — 
on the fame Soil that was planted about for- 
ty Years fince, and isnow one of the higheft — 
Trees in thefe Parts of two Foot diameter. 
This is a moft faft Grower in this fort of — 
Ground, and indeed in almoft every other, — 
even, in the moft Northern Parts of Great. 4 
Britain, if its Roots have room enough, and — 
its Head kept trimm’d up as it mounts in ~ 
height, which will greatly forward its Alti- — 
tude: For it is certain, this and all other — 
Trees grow fooner and ftronger, where they — 
are’ free from the Encroachment of any other, — 
and can enjoy a full diurnal Difcharge of their — 
crude Sap, by force of the Sun and Aiur’s © 
Attraction ; and not only this, but the whole ~ 
vegetable Kingdom is highly improved, 
where its Subjects have a frank Opportunity 
of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of the 
actial, terrene and marine Salts, that both ~ 
the Earths, Dews, and Water plentifully af~\ 
ford, where there is room for their Commu- © 
nication; and then the Wind will alfo have 
a full Power to thake their Heads, and loofen 
their Barks and Roots, whereby a natural 
-Perfpiration will be the: better promoted, 
which is one main Part of a Tree’s Life, and 
more of its quick Growth; for by the Winds 
thus ftraining the Bark, fae Pare of that 
{pungy Subftance become more dilated and 
extended; whereby Tranfpiration of its crude 

noxious 
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noxious Juices, receives a more free and | 
open Paflage, and eafier room for their Eva- 
cuation; not only by this outward Coat, 
but alfo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that 
according as the Heat or Cold is more or 
lefs; for by the former, the Sap’ is prepa- 
red to perfpire away by rarefying and thin-— 
ning its Juices ; and itis the latter that cau- 
{es a Condenfation, and thickens what re- 
mains in the fmaller or larger Veins and 


Veflels: Therefore it is a Query with me, 


whether the Trees imbibe and receive more - 


and moft Supplies by its Bark, than any o- 
ther way from the aqueous Air for the like 
Ditcharges afterwards. Andit is a conftant 
Maxim with the Woodward, that the great- 
er and higher the Head is, the more the 
Trees thrive; for then the many Parts of its 
Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberlefs Twigs 
are more expos’d to ‘the Potency of the Wind’s 
Strength, that greatly relaxes and loofens 
the fibrous and ftringy Parts of their feve- 
ral Barks and Roots, that beft caufe thofe 
Receipts and Iffues chat ‘Nature has ‘ordain- 
ed for their Health and Nourifhment. I am 
very fenfible, that in entertaining this No- 
tion, I diffent from the Opinion of fome Au- 
thors, but I cannot go from the Query, . when 
I confider that the Heads of Trees are the 
moft fappy Part of them; which endows 
their Barks and moft of their fmall Bodies 

Mg with 
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with fuch hollow, fpungy, foft ,Parts, as 
-makes them fit Receptacles for their acrial,, 
and aqueous , falubrious Subfittence; and | 
that in the greatett Summer Droughts, when — 
all their heated and dried Parts often draw 
in, and more greedily receive fuch Quanti-_ 
ties of the nightly, dewy Effufions, as fup-— 
plies the want of Rain for -many Months 
together ; and which makes a_ greater Lodg- | | 
ment on the Leaves and Barks, as they are 
more or lefs rough and foungy ; for it may | 
be obferved, that the Rain does not run 
‘down the Oak and Elm, as it does the Beech > 
and Firr: The Reafon, I prefume, is, that the — 
Imbibition is fo great in the dented and_hol-» 
low Bark as ftops its Currency, which on 
the fmoother ones falls with more Velocity 5 
and where the Bark is rougher, the Leaves 
in forne.are finer and narrower, as thofe of” 
the Oak and Elm are; and though the Mofs 
is an Excrefcence, and better off a Tree than 
-on, yet while there, it has a ftrong Reten-_ 
tion of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet, 
thaggy Parts, and helps to communicate the 
farne into the Body, and many Branches and 
Twigs; and to fupply the want thereof, we 
frote and rub the Bark with the "Back ofa 
Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwife, till it is di- 
lated, opened and loofened, in order the 
better to take in and bibs the Air and 
Water. | 


TH el 
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Tue Leaves alfo are contracted, and. in 

| fome Meafure furl’d up by the Sun’s vehe- 
' ment Attraction, that by Night are expand- 
ed for the better Reception of the Dews ; 
but whether it be the Leaves or the Bark 
that moft receives the Air, Dews and Rains, 
it is certain they are both concern’d as Ve- 
hicles, to convey them to the Roots and 
many Vefiels appertaining to the Tree. And 
it is as true that there is a Moifture in the 
frefh, open Air, that the fpungy Parts of all 
Trees and Plants imbibe and take in as part 
of their proper Nourifhment ; and therefore 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw 
| from the Earth that fupports a Plant, but 
the Air alfo gives it a proportionable Help, 
elfe a Tree or Plant kept in a Houfe would 
‘fabfift there ; but the contrary is plain, that 
fuch Plant or Tree would ficken and die if 
confin’d from the frefh Air ; fo that though 
the Earth nourifhes at the Root, itis the Air 
and Dews that help in a joint Affiftance to 
bring forth and carry forward their Growth. 
This hardy, ufeful and quick growing Tree, 
that feldom refufes any Situation or Soil, ex- 
cept the hurlucky Chalks and dry Sands, 
may be propagated of its Seed that are got 
out of their hard, tough Branches, by being 
foaked in warm Water till they open, and 
then fown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain: But if they are to be 
fown in a Nurfery firft, and then tranfplant- 

| M 4 i + Che 
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ed, they may be ordered as other Seeds are, 


by raking them in and covering them with 
fifting Mould half an Inch thick over them, 


and in three Years time they may be remov- — 
ed at pleafure, in Fuly or Auguft: However, — 
at beft this is but Male-management, and is — 
never fo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as — 
if they grow where this Seed was firft fown — 
or fet ; and this I have wofully experienc’d — 
in fome Cherry Trees that I tranfplanted | 
from Woods fome diftance from me, which ~ 
will never make good Trees: Firft, Becaufe — 
the Roots and {mall Fibres were many of — 
them broke and contufed by the Mattock — 


_and Spade in taking up: Secondly, By the 


Air’s drying the feveral Parts before I could | 
get them replanted ; and thirdly, By the Rot | 


and Canker that generally overtakes fome 
of them before they can make their new 


a " « ee Te ~ : 
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Roots, whereby part of their Veffels muft — 


be confequently prejudiced, and the Tree 
crippled in its Growth ever after. 3 


Or the Seeds may be fown broad Caft | 


on well manured and ploughed. Grounds, 
and only harrowed in Odfober or March ; or 
in {trait Furrows made by the Plough -at 


any Diftance that is thought proper. And | 


what encourages the Growth of this Tree, 
is, its being ready for building in thirty, or 
forty Years ; and therefore it’s pity Planta- 
tions are not made of this Wood with all 
Expedition on many Eftates, where they will 

prow beyond moft others. CHAP. 
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CHAP, xx 
‘Lhe Nature and Improvement of the 


SYCAMORE. 


| HIS Tree is one of the foft, woody 

Tribe, and therefore grows fafter than 

thofe, whofe Bodies are more clofe 
and hard. The biggeft that have been 
known in thefe Parts, grew fomre Years fince 
at “Squire Copping’s at Market-Street, that 
meafured above fix Foot in its Diameter, and 
ferved to enclofe a Piece of Ground by pale- 


ing, that its Boards made. It alfoisexcellent - 


for the Turner in making hollow Ware, 
Trenchers and Spoons, by reafon of its great _ 
_ Whitenefs and Lightnefs, and fells to them 
generally for fix Pence the folid Foot. It is 
a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears by its 
curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that af- 
ford a pleafant Shade and as fine a Sight 
when the large Clufters of its Seed make 
their pendant Shows in refemblance of Grapes. 
It may be encreas’d by its Layers, Keys, or 
Sets. It is called a profitable Tree on ac- 
count of its quick Growth to a great Body, 
and for its hardy Nature, as profpering well 

on high dry Grounds, and in moft other 
Places, even in low Gravels. 


CHAP, 
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SOL AP. a | 
Of the Nature and I improvement of the 


SALLOW. 


HIS is more of the amphibious Na- — 

ture in my Opinion, than any other — 

of the Aquatick Tribe; by reafon of 

its general Growth, either in low, watery 
Situations, or in high, loamy, gravelly — 
Grounds: This is that which is faid to buy — 
the Horfe before the Oak will the Saddle, and © 
déeferves a longer Detail of its many valua- — 
ble Properties, than this Opportunity will — 
give me leave to enumerate: It is this that — 
will, beyond all others, fuffer it felf to be cut — 
to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Years ~ 
end ; fo that where it is planted with White- — 
Thorn (as it beft is) it may be made twice © 
to once of that: Here then the Farmer has ~ 
three. Crops of Hedge-wood in nine or — 
twelve Yeats, and at the fame time enjoys — 
the beft of Fences, which is thus made, viz. 
Wuen the firft Spit of Earth 1s thrown — 
up, then plant on the fame, about a Foot — 
inwards towards the Field, the Sallow, or — 
Salley Set, and bed its Roots well on all © 
‘Sides; at the fame time cutting off the Head — 
— within four or fix Inches of the Earth; then — 
at four or eight. Foot diftance plant another, — 
and fo on: Now on the outfide, extream 
| Part 
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Part of the Bank, White-Thorn Sets muft be 
planted with their Heads cut off in the fame 
manner, and after the fame length in a di- 
- rect fingle Row, as clofe as they can well be 
put; then throw up the reft of the Mould 
on the Roots of both Sallows and Thorns, 
whereby they will be all covered, and‘a 
Ditch at the fame time made. en as 


Another W ay. 


“F (HROW up the firft Spit of Mould in 
order to make a Ditch ; on this plant 
a fingle Row of White-Thorn Sets clofe to- - 
gether, with their Heads cut off as before ; 
then on the oppofite Side lay in Truncheons 
or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches or two_ 
Foot diameter long, and an Inch diameter 
flopewife, cut at each End hollow like a 
Deer’s Foot, the better to ftrike its Roots at 
bottom, and to carry off the Wets to them 
from the top; fo that the Roots of the 
Thorns, and the lower End of the Sallow 
Pieces will be near together in, the Ground, 
but their Tops will be two Foot afunder, 
by means of their lying in acontrary Slope ; 
upon thefe throw the next Spit of Mould, 
_ then plant a Second Row of Thorn Sets on 
the firft, and Earth them all over: By this 
Method there will be two Rows of Thorns 
anda fingle one of Sallow, and between them 
fhould be a Hollow or Furrow made for the 
3 — Recep. 
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Reception of the Rain. Or after one or two — 
Rows of Thorns are thus fet, Holes may 
be made in the oppofite Side, that an Iron — 
Crow had juft opened, wherein may be put 
the Pieces of Sallow flopewife, by which the 
Bark will be prevented flipping up, as it is 
very apt to do and die, when the Sticks or 
Cuttings are forced into the Ground of them- 
felves ; and when the Sallows are thus bu- 
ried, there fhould only be left of them four 
or fix Inches above the Earth, for the Shoots 
to come out at ; this Hedge is beft planted, 
anda three Foot Ditch made, in the Month 
of Odfober, but may be alfo performed in any 
of the Winter Months if the Weather is o- 
pen; and is the beft fort I ever faw; for by 
thus fetting the Sallows at a due Diftance, | 
and more forward into the Field than the 
Thorns, the Workmen have room to cut 
them from off their feveral Stems without 
annoying the Thorns; fo that they may be 
made twice in twelve Years. , 

But here I muft obferve that there is an 
Objection made againft the Practice of cut- 
ting the Sallows fo often, becaufe, fay they, 
the Roots will after this often cutting, pufh - 
out with more than ordinary Vigour, and 
the fooner wear out and die before their 
natural Time, according to the Proverb, Ove 
may ride a free Horfe to Death. 'To which 
I anfwer, That this Objection is not regard- 
ed by many Farmers ; for that the Sallows 

| _ being 
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being thus cut, the Thorns much better en- 
joy the frefh Air, free from the Drip and 
Shade of this taller Sort, whereby they have 
a more frank Perfpiration and Imbibition of 
the nourifhing Dews and Air; and notwith- 
ftanding this double Operation, the Sallows 
will get up and overtake the Thorns at the 
end of. twelve Years ; befides, a Sallow of 


all others is the eafieft and quickeft pro- | 


pagated ; infomuch, that if a Stake is drove 
down into the Ground in any of the Win- 
ter Months when it is not a Froft, it is 
fix to one odds if it does not grow ; fo like- 
wife a fmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in length will do the jame, provided 
the Bark is not drove up at its Bottom, and — 
it lie rightly in a loofe, proper Earth ; for 
this, like all other Vegetables, beft agrees 
with its prepared Mould, and that Soil as 
Nature has adapted it to; as the Oak on a 
Loam, the Beech and Walnut on that or 
a Chalk ; the Cherry and Beech refufes the 
Vale; the Maple and Hornbean affect a dry 
Ground; fo the Sallow beft loves a loamy 
Ground with a moift Bottom, though it will 
grow very well in loamy Gravels, and on 
any of the Black, red, and white Clays ; but 
the hurlucky, dry Chalks and Sands it doth 
not agree with, as being contrary to its fap- 
py Nature : Thus the Apprehenfion of wear- 
ing out the Sallow too foon is of no great 
Strefs, fince they are {0 eafily renewed; and 
| alfo 


ml eee , : a 
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_ alfo becaufe there is fo feldom a want of fuch 
-a Renovation ; for I dare affert it for a Truth, 


by what I have heard and feen, that the Sal- 
low Stem will endure fifty or more Years in 
a Hedge if rightly managed, by cutting off 
its Shoots clofe, {mooth and floping at each | 
Operation ; otherwife it may be {poiled in 


half the time; for this Wood being of the 


aquatick Family, is of a foft, fpungy Na- 
ture, and therefore will eafily imbibe and let 
in the Wets at its Stump, if it is left ragged 
or level, and then enfues Rottennefs and De-- 
ftruGtion ; nor fhould it be cut too high, for 
that will hinder much of the Stems branch- 
ing and decay it the fooner ; fo that as the 
Duration of this moft. ferviceable Wood is 
valued, due Care muft be taken at fuch™ 
Times, to cut the Stem clofe, floping and 
fmooth, that the Wets may not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judi- 


_ cious Workman is apprifed of, and therefore 


this Hedge in particular fhould néver be. made_ 
by thofe that are not Maftets of this ufeful 


_ Branch. 


~ 


Tuere is alfo another commodious Pro-" 
perty belonging to fuch a Hedge, that is” 
here is generally Wood enough to fupply all 
Deficiencies that may happen from the Huntf- 
man and others, whereby confiderable Sums_ 
are oftentimes paid for Damages made- by — 


 Cattle’s breaking into other’s Grounds ; or 


from the Weaknefs of thofe Fences that are 
| too 


a 
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too often fo flenderly made for want of Wood, 
that it becomes a’Tempyation to them to break 
through ; and how important a {trong Fence 
is, every Chiltern Farmer mutt be very fenfi- 


_ ble of, that values his Money and Repofe. 


Sucu a Hedge beft grows where there are © 
no manner of Trees planted in it; ‘for it is 
thefe that often reduce good Hedges into bad 
ones, by their unnatural Drips on the Under- 
wood, whereby in length of ‘Time they do 
more Harm than the Value of their Timber 
amounts to, efpecially if they be Oaks, Athes 
or Wainuts ; thefe are fo prejudicial to their 
lower Neighbours, both by their Roots and 


_ Heads, as to {poil their Growth by faturating 


_ 


‘and envenoming their Boughs by their Shade © 


and Drip, and exaufting the Goodnefs of the 


Ground about them. But I know that fome 


are of Opinion, it is good Husbandry, when 


at the time of planting a Hedge, young Beech- 


es or Cherry Trees are fet in for Standards, in - 


order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
end, before their Heads are fo enlarged as to 
damage the Hedge. 1 muft confefs that of 
fuch fort of Evils, this is the leaft; becaufe 
the Hedge and the Trees being young, have 
both their Gradations of Growth in propor- 
tion, fo that the Hedge will become ftrong, 
before the Trees acquire Head enough to fpoil 
it by their Drip ; and as to the Cherry Tree, 


+ itis a fort that leaft of all others hurts its Un- - 


derwood by tts Drip or Growth, which is 
r | owing 
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owing, it is faid, to the balfamick Nature of _ 
its Leaf and Branch ; however, where none © 
of thefe Trees are growing, there will be no 
caufe to complain of their greater or leffer | 
Prejudices ; and where an entire Hedge of only 
-White-Thorn and Sallow is thus planted, there — 
may jufily be expected to grow one of thebeft — 
of Fences, that will Return the moft Profit 
of any other, 

THERE ate feveral forts of Sallows, but it — 
is the Land fort that I have wrote on, that 
is very common with us, almoft in every Hedge ~ 
and Copfe, and will grow on our dry Lands: 
Another of them there is that delights in wet, 
{pewey Grounds, and is alfo a faft Grower : 
The third has a Bark fomewhat reddifh, its _ 
_ Leaves lefler and of a darker Green, and its 
red Wood very tough and durable. . Thefe all 
of them run up very faft, and turn to a con- 
fiderable Profit in their Poles, that ferve for — 
making our Hurdles, Rails, fimall Rafters, and — 
Many other Utentils ; and where it happens 
that one of thefe Sallows gets a Body of about — 
a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted, as 
T have feen and ufed feveral, and will rend into © 
Pales, &c. or if kept dry, is faid to laft as 
_ long as Oak, which occafioned the old Saying, _ 


Be the Oak ne’er fo flout, 
The Sollar red will wear it out. 


| But then it muft be cut down before the large 
3 Worm 
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Worm takes it, that will fometimes eat into 
the Pith and other Parts of the Tree, fo that' 
a little Finger may be turned in their 
Holes. There are feveral Standard Trees 
now growing of it ina Wood near me, I 
believe fome of them are thirty Foot high ; 
and there was one lately cut down that grew 
among fome tall Beeches, faid to be fixty 
Foot high and fourteen Inches diameter, on 
a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, where - 
they endure much longer than in the Gra- 
vels, 

T HE Sollars Stems will fometimes pro- 
duce ten or more Poles, eight or twelve - 
Foot high, and are beft cut down in Win- 
ter, for the Tap and Chair Turners Ufe as 
well as all others ; but fpecial Care muft be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
for their foft, tender Buds are greatly, belov- 
ed by them; if they are, their Poles are _ 
{poiled, and they will run into brouzy, {pread- 
ing Heads. 

In a Copfe or Hedge the Sallows may 
be thickned, by giving a Pole a chop at bot- 
tom, that it may eafily bend to the Ground, 
where it muft be kept forc’d down, by driv- 
‘ing wooden Hooks in, and then cover it 
all over with Mouid in the natére of a Lay- 
er, leaving here and there an open Place for 
the Shoots to come out at, ag is mentioned 


in.the Chapter of the Elm. 


N Ee 
a 4 ; 
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Tue Sallow has a Property belonging — 
to it, different from moft others, and that 1s, 
~that the Gollin or Seed of this Wood is of fo 
light a Body, that it is often carried to the — 
Winds, and conveyed to fome Diftance, 

where ‘in the Spring time it falls in many — 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An Ex-— 
ample of which is in an eleven Acres Field, 
about a Quarter ‘of a Mile from my Houfe, q 
laid down for an oaken Wood about -nine— 
Years ago, by being fown with Acorns ; here © 
there are great Numbers of Sallows, fpon- 
taneoufly come up from thefe Gollins, dnd — 
fome of them are now four Foot high. | 
In- a Copfe, that Sallow is inferior to — 
none, in its profitable, ufeful Productions, 
where the Soil is a Clay or a loamy Earth; 
here it beft grows amongft the Oaks, fweet 
Chefnut, Cherry Tree, Hafle and Horn- — 
bean in "Rows, at fix or ten Foot afunder; 
I mean where the firft three are to be left 
as Standards, at proper Diftances, becaufe 
thefe Trees have Tap-roots, and feek great 
Part of their Food deep in thre: Ground ; and © 
the Hafle and Hornbean take up but a_ 
{mall Circumference like the Sallow. Or if 
a Copfe was to be new made on fuch Land, — 
{ think noné can return a. greater ' Profit, ~ 
than if it was entirely furnifhed with this 
fort of Wood, of which, my Copfe a 
Hedges very much abound, 
2 x a4 
THERE | 
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_ -Tuere is.a fort of Imprevement to be 
made by the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, 
if rightly managed ; and for this purpofe I’ 
fhall: put down the Notions of feveral of 
our Countrymen, One fays, that the beft 
way is to cut a Sallow Stake at bottom, flop- 
ing it four or five Inches long, and ‘eave 
the Rind carefully on the other Side ; this: 
muft be cut a-crofs, and put a little Stone 
into the Slit and plant it.’ Another, that 
their Ends be foaked in Mudgel Ditch-wa- 
ter two or three Days, then cut.them a- 
flope at bottom, and prepare a Hole, by 
driving in another Stick firft, to keep their 
Bark from flipping up. Another {ays, that 
~thefe Stakes fhould be cut juft as the Sap 
begins to be in motion, and planted directly 
as before. | 
~ In December laft, I found a fey Sallow 
Stems amongit Halles, and as the Hedge 
was making, the Workmen gave a Chop a- 
bout half through the outer, Bough at bot- 
tom, and then ‘bent it down clofe to the 
| Ground, letting its Head lie out to the Ditch- 
fide ; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, hey. covered all over with Mould, 
except at the Stem, where it is expected to 
throw up feveral Shoots the next Summer, 
and the Body make feveral Roots. Thus a 
Sallow Hedge has the Adyantage of moft, 
I believe I may fay of all others, ‘for this Pro- 
perty, becaufe it may be thickned at Plea- 
| Na sini 
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‘fure, with Eafe and Certainty in moft Grounds ; 
Beech and Hornbean will grow after this — 
manner; but not one in fix of the Hafles 
will take ; Afh worfe, Maple and Whip- | 


bean not atiall. - 


CULE AEA CEE CE ORM 
CH A P. -XXER 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


Asp or ASPEN. 


EX'T to the Sallow, J have introdu- 

ced the Afp, becaufe I take this to 
have a great deal of the Sallow’s Nature, 
for. though it is of the watery, Tribe, yet it 
will profper in fome high Grounds, but beft 
in low, moift Places, and on all manner of 
loamy Lands; where, like the Fir, it will © 
be fit to cut down in thirty or forty Years 
time, which makes them beft of all anfwer 
in Standards, feveral of them growing on 
our high Common, that have about a Foot 
depth of Mould, a under that a red Clay ; : 
here they flourith and make a pretty Show 
by their trembling Silver-leaves, as fome 
do in my Hedges that there etow as fuch, 
They are certainly a very ufeful, profitable 
Tree, where the Soil is aoreeable to their 


Natures, and run to a sreat Height and 
2 Bulk 3 
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Bulk in a few Years, but refufe fharp Gra- 
vels, Chalks and Sands, They are propa- 
gated in Oéfober or February, ‘by Sets that 
muft not have their Heads cut off, only their 
Side-fhoots kept pinch’d off, that they may 
the fooner get out of Cattle’s way. Their 
Ufes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joifts, 
Chair-Frames, Kiln-laths for the Malfters, 
and Pales for Parks: Some,’ for the fake of 
its Whitenefs and Lightnefs, make Trench- 
ers of this Wood ; but it is apt to taint, and 
give an ill Scent to the Meat. 

In our Church-yard there are now grow-. 
ing one Afp, and fix White-wood Trees 
that were fet of ftrait, fingle Arms, put into 
the Earth upright and ftaked well, within 
fix Foot’ of a Hedge, in a Row at twenty © 
Foot diftance, about thirty five Years ago ; 
thefe meafure about Foot in their Bo- | 
dies, which is but narrow to fome of the 
fame fort, planted at the fame time, on the 
fame Soil, before our Parfon’s Houfe ; but 
this is accounted for, when it’s known that 
the former are under large, fpreading Heads, 
that commence from within feven Foot of 
their Roots, fo that the Sap was chiefly em- 
ployed in making Branches, when the lat- 
ter were more in Body than Head ; becaufe 
they were kept trimm’d up in their Side- 
fhoots to a great Height, and are thereby 
got near as thick again as the others: Now 
neither thefe, nor any of the Aquaticks are 
| ; N 3 good 
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good Wood for Fire ufe, by reafon of their 
great Spunginefs ; and therefore it is quite 
wrong to let thefe Trees grow more into 
_ Head than Body, unlefs there be a. Demand 
_ forthem by way of Shelter for Cattle, or 
to break off Winds; for the Body is much 
‘more valuable to the Carpenter, than the 
Head is to burn. cee | 


(IgE SRLS SACAGRSRSRINRRG> GnSR ene RaEARARENRSE OA 
CHAP. XXIIL 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


WHITE-Woop. 


@ ‘HIS Wood proves it felf to be. of the 
i Species of thofe aquatick Trees, the 
Poplar, Afp and Abel, by affeQing 
and quick growing in the moift Soils and 
low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willow, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight, — 
in, But this Tree feems to have.efcaped the , 
Knowledge of all or moft Writers, which cer- 
tainly is an aquatick, and grows with great 
Expedition in. Ground agreeable to. its Na- 
ture, as is that of Ched:ngton Farm, and many: 
other Places in Bucks, which I found out, 
and help’d a Gentleman to the Purchafe of, 


‘This is a Manour, and one of the beft large 
: Farms 


we 
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‘Farmsin the Kingdom, for Goodnefs of Mea- 
dow, and Arable Land; and although in the 
Vale of Atlesbury, two Miles from Wznghoe, 
there is a very high Fill belonging to ir, 
containing many Acres of PI oughed Ground, 
that is faid never was drefs’d in the Memory 
of Man, and yet produces the beft of ail 
forts of Grain : On the level Ground of this 
Farm, amongft White-Thorn’ and Sollar, 
erow feveral of thefe White-wood ‘Trees , 
that like the Poplar, hurts not ‘its Under- 
wood as many others do. And alfo about 
_ Eton, under Dunfiable Downs, where in 
both Places the Earth is-of a black, fat, 
clay Nature ; here this runs up to a oreat 
Height and Bulk, one whereof had fifty Foot 
of Wood, in only ten Foot length of the | 
Ground end of its Body ; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Faggots and 
feveral Stacks of Fire-wood. | 

Ir is an ornamental Tree, when planted 
in Hedges, or in Rows for Walks, and af- 
fords pleafant Views to the Beholders from 
its Silver-colour’d Leaves, and wettifh, tall, 
{trait Body and fhady Head: Nor is this 
Tree confin’d altogether in low Grounds, 
but will alfo thrive and profper beyond many 
on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as feveral 
do near me, or in ftrong, loamy Lands ; 
but not in Chalks, Sharp-gravels, or Sands, 
and is very near the Nature an Make of 
the Afp. | 
| N4 | THis 
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Tus Tree is. propagated by its Trun-— 
cheon, Layer, or Set: The firft, by being put — 
-flopewite i into the Ground, the beginning of 
February ; the latt, by bedding its Roots in 
good frefh Mould, and carefully covering 
them therein, about the fame time, or in © 
O¢tober ; keeping the Head, from ‘its firtt 
planting, trimm’d annually up, that it may 
the fooner be out of Harm’s way; but the © 
Top-fhoot muft never be cut off, 
. IT uave feen feveral of thefe grow in 
“one and the fame Hedge where Elms did, 
but the White-wood got the ftart by a vatt 
difference in Height and Bulk, and yet threw 
up great Numbers of young Shoots from 
their {preading Roots, that even the Cows, 
-Horfes and Sheep did not keep down; but 
I fuppofe this was by reafon of the unplea- 
fant Tafte of the Shoot: In the Vale, this 
Tree will grow from the very Chips, as they 
prove by Shoots that fucceed in the Place — 
where the Faggots were. made; but this fort 
of Multiplication muft nor be expected, but 
in few Parts of the Chiltern, where the — 
Ground generally is not fo rich by far, as is 
that in the Vale; nor fo loofe and hollow as 
to receive the Chip’s: Impreflion. The low 
Countrymen fometimes call it Dutch Ar-— 
bel, but the common Name among them is 
White-wood, from the -Colour that the 
Bark leaves, and Body retains, beyond all o- © 
thers that grow in this Nation ; and there-— 
: fore 
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fore is preferred by the Vale-men for mak- 
ing beautiful Cupboards, Dreflers, Flooring- 
boards, Somers, Rafters, Joifts, and many 
more Ufes. » 

T we Set is frequently put into a new plan- 
ted, or old made Hedges at every Pole di- 
{tance, for the fake of its quick Growth ina 
fertile, foft Ground, where it is faid to out- 
run the Elm by fix degrees; as may be feen 
alfo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudjon’s Farm, 
who planted as many in his Life-time as ' 
are now worth one Thoufand Pounds, and he 
has not been dead above three Years: Thefe 


like the Afp, Poplar, @&c. have a Seed or Gol- 


lin that hangs on the Tree, from the be- 
ginning of March to the latter End of April, 
but the Set is chiefly made ufe of in thefe — 
Parts. ; 

A Nn p if any Gentlemen have a mind to pro- 
pagate this Tree, they may be furnifhed 
by me, with thefeSets; that I can fo order 
from Auguji to April, as that they will grow 
if fent to any Part of England by the Car- 
rier; and allo with Oak, Beech, Ath, Elm, 
Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly Sets; 
or with Acorns, Maft, Keys of Afh, or Ma- 
ple, Seeds of Horbean and feveral other 
forts, provided I have timely Notice given 
me. 

Bur here I would be underftood, that 
_the White-woods out-running the Elm fo very. 
faft on this wettifh, flat Soil, is no general 
Rule, 


5 
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Rule, for here they both grow in a Hedge, 
- where the Elms have not that Power to ex-— 
ert themfelves, as the White-wood has; by — 
reafon here it enjoys its proper Food in a~ 
natural Manner from the waterifh Earth a-— 
bout it, as‘being a true Aquatick, which the | 
Elm is not; and this I prove thus: On a 
high Ground, about a Foot thick of Mould, — 
and under that a red Clay in the Chiltern, 
grow both thefe forts not far off each other; 
where they are planted free from any other 
Invader of their Roots at proper Diftances : 
Now here the Elm keeps Pace with it, as_ 
being in its more proper Soil and Situation © 
than the White-wood. : 


SLVCLLKK LLL: KLEE EKKEK KEKE 
CHAP. XXIV. . 


The Nature and Improvement of the PoPL ar 
: and ABEL. | 3 


rQHLESE Aquaticks are propagated by 
4 Suckers, Cuttings, or Truncheons ; 
a. by Suckers, that may be bedded and 
planted in fine, hollow Mould in Copfes — 
for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and at — 
twenty Foot diftance amongft Oaks, Athes, 
Chefnuts and Cherry-trees, and Underwood 
of Hafles, Sallow, Horbean, Gc. where 
| ie | the 
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the Soil is Clay or Loam, proper for its 
Growth; and here it will anfwer. very well, 
as one of thofe fort that feeks its Nourifh- 
ment towards the top Earth, and bea natu- 
ral Neighbour tothe Oak, Walnut, Chefnut 
and Cherry-tree; by drawing a different 
Juice out of thofe many forts that the Earth 
abounds with, whereby lefs Damage is done 
to the next Tree than if they were all of a 
fort. By Truncheons, or Cuttings that may 
be buried in Banks, in watry, marfhy Pla- | 
ces, or by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, where 
they muft be put in at four, eight or more 
Foct diftance, two or three Foot into the. 
Ground, and about half a one out of it 
flopewife ; but if Succefs is expected this 
way, their Bark muft never be flip’d up at 
their putting into the Earth: This isfo much 
like the Afp, that there is not much _ Diffe- 
rence to be perceived; and thefe like them 
growin our Woods, where the Ground has 
a moift Bottom; but they grow beft in the | 
watry Grounds, for here they have more 
Plenty of their natural Food, than on our 
high, drier Lands, and will arrive to a ufe- 
ful Bignefs in twenty-five or thirty Years, 
that will ferve their Purpofes as the Afp | 
will, for the Afp and Abel are both a fort of 
Poplar, that grow equally faft, in tall large 
‘Trees, and are alike encreafed, and will fuf- 
fer any Wood to thrive under them, without 
that Damage which moft others will pro- 


duce, 
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duce, becaufe it does not fpread (if it is 
trimm’d up) like the Oak or Walnut ; the 
Leaves alfo are fmall, and commonly under 
fuch a tremulous Motion, by the Wind, that. 
they have not Power to retain the Wets, 
that are often blown off from their high 
Heads, before it falls on its under Neigh- 
bour. For thefe Reafons, it is a pity that 
more of thefe Trees are not planted on our 
Loams, aswell as-in wetter Places ; becaufe 
they bring on a fudden verdant Sight, and 
Shelter about Houfes and Gardens, as well 
as in wet Meadows and Marfhes to a very 
great and expeditious Profit. ‘i 
Awnp although it is a Wood lefs fervice- 
able to the Fire than fome is, becaufe of 
its fpungy, watery Parts, that abounds with 
lefs Salt and Sulphur than many others; yet 
that Defect is fully fupply’d in the many 
Ufes that this Tree is converted to, efpeci-_ 
ally to the Chair Turner, who willingly 
gives five Pence per folid Foot if it is found. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. xxv. 
The Nature and I mprovement of the 


ALDER. 


ETWEEN Hemel, Hemppead, and 

Watford, in the low watry Meadows, 

and by the River that runs through 
them, grows the moft Alder that ever I faw; 
in fine: long Hedges, where their large, high 
Poles Sree: themfelves in a beautiful Pro- 
fpect to the pafiant ‘Travellers, and turns to 
a great Account amongft the Barkbam/ffead 
and Chefhunt Turners of hollow Ware, who 
an that Commodity make more Confump- 
tion of this Wood and Beech, than any o- 
ther two Towns in Great Bevin as is’ al- 
lowed by good Judges; for with this Wood 
they make Dithes, Bowls, and many other 
ferviceable Cooidst that are lighter and 
fofter than the Beech or Elm, and. will 
bear turning thinner than be others; fo 
that to pleafure Curiofity, a Dith of it has 
been turned in-fide out like a Hat; and of 
this many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Chairs in Loudon are made; as are Pat- 
tens, Clogs and Heels of Shoes; Gates, 
Hurdles and {mall Rafters. 

Its Wood is beft in watry Foundations 
to build on, where it is faid to harden like 
a Stone, and the very fmall heady Part ae 

erve 
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ferve to lay in Trenches, that drain Land 
to keep it hollow for the Water to pafs; but | 
inftead of this, I ufed fome large Flints that 
I put together Archways, that anfwered 
compleatly to my purpofe, by holding almoft_ 
as good now as at firft, though it has been 
done thefe twelve Years, and the Carts are 
often drawn over it. Gun- powder is. in part. 
made of its Coal, and the Bark formerly 
was ufed by the Dyers, which obliged the 
Owners to fell it in pri/, for then it would 
run beft; but now it is not fo much ufed 
this way, becaufe they have latterly found. 
out fomething better that fupplies its black 
Dye. 

‘Tue Worm is _ very apt to get between 
the Bark of this Wood after it is fell’d, and 
then it. is greatly damaged for the Turners 
Ufe; but to prevent it, the Owner takes. 
care to bark it in time, for then it will bear. 
Keeping a long while, if it is not wet and 
dry, which rots it prefently. | 

THERE isa peculiar beneficial Property 
belongs ta this Plant, for no’ Beaft will crop 
it, be it young or old, which faves the great 
; Charge and ‘Trouble of fencing it after mak~ 
ing. Their Propagation is the fame as the 
Poplar, and where a Place is too wet for 
that, the Alder will flourifh in high, bulky 


| Trees, Pollards, or Poles in Hedges; in fhort, 


there is none of the aquatick Tribe will raife 
more Money and (ooner than, the Alder, in 
wet, 


s : 
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wet, meadow Hedges, and in boggy, moorifh - 


Ground, nor make ftronger, quicker Fences, 
= this excellent Plant will. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


~Wirny and Witiow. 


HIS Withy often arrives to a tafe 

ay Stature, efpecially the red Sort, that 
delichts to be planted in high Banks, 

as Mr. Worhage fays, where they will firike 
their Roots deep into the Ground, by Ditch, 
Pond or River-fide; thefe, like ‘the Willow, 
will alfo grow in clay or loamy Grounds, 
- either in Standards, Pollards, or in ‘Hedges, 
and are in great Nambecs ‘Shout Baldock; 
where many of them are fold to the Tir 
ners, for working out “Difhes. and other 


hollow Ware; fome of them meafuring two 


Foot diameter, will make Bowls as big as 
Buthels. 

Tueyare of a very quick Growth, and 
infew Years obtain a Red-heart, to theit 
white Pith or fappy Part, that will fell for 


The Nature and Yinpriiivitint of the 


ares 


fix or eight Pence the folid Foot, and are — 


propagated as the Sallow: the Willow e- 
Apecially i is very eafily multipl ied; by ftick- 


ing 


ee 
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ing a Truncheon, or ftraight Piece upright — 
into the wet or moift Ground by Water-— 
fides, from two to feven Foot long; floping 
firft the Ground like a Deer’s F oot, and el-- 
_ ther the black, white, or yellowith Sort. will : 

make a fpeedy Growth ; but the Pieces 
fhould be foaked in the Water four Days, or 
a Week before they are fet in February, from 
eight to twenty Foot. diftance, keeping 
Cattle from cropping their Leaves; and alfo 
that their Side-fhoots be kept trimm’d up to 
the defired length, as well as their Suckers 
pull’d away in due time.. 

Ir they are not defigned for a Hedge, 
which is feldom done, the Pollard is of great 
Service in returning a Top at three or four | 
Years end, that may be cut juft before Win- 
ter, or in the Spring ; and is of fo great Ufe, 
that I have known it the only Wood they — 
have in fome Parts of Rutland in their open 
Fields; but it is feldom of longer Duration 
than twenty or thirty Years, by reafon the 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot. its foft, 
_ fpungy Body: Alfoin the Vale, where they 
have not the Hafles growing, the Willow 
is planted to fupply it; for with their tough, 
long Shoots, they make their Withs for 
binding Faggots, and faftening down the 
Straw in thatching of Barns and Houfes; alfo 
of Hurdles their largeft Shoots, that will 
endure much longer than the Sallow ones; be- 

fides many things in the Basket-makers Way. 
| ye ee 
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CHA P, XXVIL. 
‘The Nature and Impeovetment of 


OZIERS. 


a Bee Caftle ia dener at Barkbamflead, 


fuffered a great Lofs. in fome of his 
Ground which he rented, that was 
conftantly wettifh, till he was advifed to - 
plant it with Oziers, and then it returned toa 
great Account. There are almoft twenty Sorts - 
of them, that may be encreafed by Sets of © 
four or five Foot high, planted.at three Foot. 
apart, in Ground well trenched before-hand, 
that is got hollow and fine; then at three or 
four Years end in February, cut them to two 
or three Foot of the Earth, that they may 
get {preading Heads, and be “fit for ule in Sep- 
tember following. 
T un y ferve abundance of Ufes, particu- 
larly Fifher-men, Gardeners, Basket-inakers, 
and many others, 


9 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIU. 


The Nature and Improvement of white 


ELDER. 


ELIS I believe I may venture to fay 

is a new Chapter in Print, a well as _ 
the Black Chetry, Witch Elm, an White 
‘Wood, as being not wrote of in this diftin® 
and ample Manner, by any Author before 
my felf, as I know of ; though in my humble 
Opinion, they deferve the Preference to feve-_ 
ral others that have been more enlarged on, | 


whofe Ufes and Value are far fhort of thefe 
excellent Trees: The firft of the white El- 


der was introduced into thefe Parts by the 
late curious Simon Hartcourt, Efg; of Penly, 
from whom I had many Cuttings, that now: 
grow in my Garden-hedge to a oreat Height, 


and to an Eaft and Welt Afpect, by which it. 
enjoys the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, that. 
-; more than ordinarily neceflary to the due 
Maturation of this Berry ; becaufe if they 
are not full ripe when gathered, their Li- 
quor will be {poiled ; as I underftand, a 
Hogfhead or two of their Wine was, by in- 
judicious Hands ; who fecing the Berries ripe 
on one Side, did not examine whether the 
other was fo too ; which caufed their being 
gathered too foon ; and their Wine eager in 
little time : Whereas, if this Berry is ga- 

Seay thered' 
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thered in a dry time, and full ripe, it has 
made a Wine that has: deceived a Gentle- 
man I was in Company with, of great Judg- 
ment in many other Liquors; who took it 
for French Frontigniac, which it comes very 
near to, both in Tafte and Colour: But this 
cannot be done without a particular Ingre- 
dient that I had an Account of from Mr, — 
Carbury, the late Minifter’s Widow of Lving- 
hoe, who was the moft famous for this fort 
of Oeconomy of any in this Country, and 
which with feveral different Receipts, a- 
mong other ferviceable Secrets, never yet 
printed, I intend, God willing, to publith 
as foon as I well can, if I am encourag’d 
thereto by fuch as are Well-withers to. the - 
Good of their Country. 

' Tuts Plant then may be propagated very 
eafily in Hedges, or as Standard Trees : Firft 
by. its Seed after the Berries are fqueezed ; 
thefe may be thrown over a prepared Gar- 
den Bed, and covered with Mould half an 
Inch thick, and they will come up the next. 
Spring ; after which they may be tranfplant- 
ed, till they arrive at a Bignefs fit to plant 


out for good; or by cutting off a Foot or 


two long, put flopewile into a good hollow 
Ground or Bank, in Oéober or February, 
which will come up the very next Summer, 
and grow a Foot or two in length ; but be- 
tween each, a White-Thorn Set fhould be 
put with its Head cut off : then it will be- 
O 2 come 
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come a ftrong Fence, with the help of a © 
Ditch for keeping out Cattle, and hold good — 
many Years before the Elder kills it: This 
mu{t be fenced in very fecurely from the © 
Crop of Beafts, till it be got out of their | 
way, which it Gall do in about three Years — 


‘time, and bear plentifully of white Berries, 


that are generally bigger than the red, and 


fupetior, to them in Wine, that now  be- ‘ 
gins to be much made of them . but whe- — 


ther wholefome I cannot fay ; however, all 


Authors that have wrote on the Wattne of 


Elder, agree, that this Tree is of a gene- 


ral Good to Mankind, in the Liquor of its — 


Berries, in its Rinds and in _ its Leaves; in- 


fomuch, that I have heard it faid, if any one — 


‘Tree Actives the Regard of Men, this does, 


for its many galenical, falubrious Utes ; : and 


particularly (if Report is true) for its being — 


a very good Drink in an Afthma, Ec. 


ANnop asthe red Sort is now become fo 


common, as to be fold in its Juice at the — 
London “Markets, IT do not doubt but this in © 
a little time will alfo become more univer= 


jal, and be entertain’d as a moft delicate, 
wholefome, pleafant Liquor at the greateft 


Tables, even to fupplant in fome Meafure — 


-the aoreniee Ute of tartarous Wines. 


TuERE isa potent Spirit made of thefe — 
Berries, or the Red, by the Alembick, that — 


will burn in a Lamp, if managed rightly i in || 


the Diftillation; and aifo will ieee in ano- 


ther - | 
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_ ther excellent Ufe, which I intend hereafter 
to publifh. And if any Gentleman or others 
are defirous to get Plantations of this white 
Sort, they may “be furnithed by me, to moft 
* Parts, by the Opportunity of the London 
Waggons, having already fent fome in this 
manner into Somerfet/hire. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


The Vature and Improvement of the 
_ feveral Sorts of WHEAT. 


HE Profit of our Wheat is generally 
reckoned to have two Years Rent: de- 
pendent on it; that is, the fallow Year, 
and that in which it grows; the third being 
—imployed in what we call Lent Grain, as 
Oats, or Peas, or Beans, that feldom will » 
bear a Reckoning, otherwife, than a Sub- 
- fiftence for our Horfes and other Cattle; and 
therefore it moftly behooves the Farmer to 
make a right Provifion for the obtaining a 
full Crop of this moft valuable Grain, that 
muft lie near twelve Months in the Ground 
before it can be enjoy’d: In my firft Part, I 
have wrote largely on this Grain; and now 
I hall further proceed in illu ftrating feve- 
tal Benefits relating to the fame, 
Pe) a THERE 
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THERE is-a fort at this time muchin ~ 
Efteem of both Farmer and Baker, that is — 


chiefly fown in this Country about Bark- 


hamftead: by fome called White-wheat, by : 


others, White, Yellow-lamas, by others, 
White-lamas, which laft, I think, isthe moft 


proper Name for it; that will return vaft 


Burthens from the Field, and is a great © 
- Yielder-to the Barn ; fells near as well as any, © 
grinds into a moft excellent Flour, and ~ 
will better bear with a lean Ground and» 
rough Tilth, than either the red or yellow — 


Sorts. , 


B uT to thefe Advantages, there are tack’d — 
two Incoveniencies: for. this delicate fmooth — 


Corn having a very thin Skin, 1s apt to re- 
ceive the Rains fooner than others; that 


will caufe it in a little time to fpout out a 


{mall Radicle, and thereby do it a great 


Prejudice; from hence it derives the Name | 
of Grow'd-wheat, that fometimes brings the — 
Farmer under a very fmall Price in its Sale; — 
and alfo is more fubject than the Pirky, or — 
the Dugdale, to lodge the Honey-dews, or 
what fome call Mill-dews, which occafions 
it fometimes, in dry Summers, to be blafted, — 
by glewing up the Ear and Kernel fo tight, — 
that ithas not Power to enlarge it felf; as 
may be feen by the Oak Leaf, which being © 
fmoother than others, becomes a readier Re- — 
ceptacle for the eafy Lodgment of this glu- 
tinous Body, than the rough ones are: But | 

a ae ee thefe / 
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thefe Difafters, Thanks be to GOD, feldom 
happen, and therefore it is of no great Sig- 
nification ; becaufe when they do, they ge- 
nerally affect others as well as this, though 
perhaps in fome f{maller Degree. . 
 Tuese Blights by fome are diftiguith- 
ed as. different Sorts, and defined after this 
_ Manner. ‘There are Blights, or Blafts that 
happen from too much Moifture in a wet 
Summer, and the Mill-dews in a dry one: 
The former, by the Fatnefsand Ranknefs of 
a moift Earth, that produces fuch high, large 
Stalks, as, with the Help of the Rains, and 
Winds, bends and forces flat-down whole 
Fields of Wheat before they are fit to reap, 
which fo cripples the Straw or Stalk, that 
it hinders the free and full Affent of the © 
Sap, which is the chief Nutriment and 
Bringer forth of a full Kernel; whereby the | 
Grain is maimed in the Ear, and from thence-. 
forth (if it does not rife again) will be di- 
minutive, and lofe perhaps one third or fourth 
_ Part of its Body, which it otherways would 
have, if it had remained ftanding: And this 
was the very Cafe of moft Wheat Crops this 
Harveft, 1732. infomuch that it was faid, 
fifty. Shocks at ten Sheaves to the Shock, 
was threfhed at Pzit/fone, on the Edge of. 
the Vale, for five Bufhels of Wheat; and in 
the better fort, two Bufhels and a half was 
a good Day’s Work for one of the beft 
Threfhers; which has caufed the general 
A a Cal- 
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Calculation to be but one half, or at moft 
two thirds of a Crop of Wheat this prefent 
Year; for it was a common Obfervation, 
that few Ears had more than three Sets of 
Kernels, and many only two, that the Year 
before were mofily five; fo that our Wheéat- 
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- ridder Sieves were ail too large holed for 
the fmall, lean Corn, that was thus blafted— 
by the Summet’s Wets. I alfo further prove, © 
that thefe Blights happen by the Richnefs of 
’ the Earth, and the Wetnefs of the Summer 
Seafon; becaufe the beft Wheat that Eng- 
- Jand enjoyed this Year, grew on the poor-— 
eft, dry Lands; which makes the old Say-— 
ing good, That the bad Hufbandman bas a 
good Crop once in _feven Years; fo that it is 
plain, this fort of Blight is different from 
that of a Mill-dew; though they both are 
the Caufe of a lean Grain, like Oat-grouts 


that make the Oatmeal. 


Tue Blights of Mill-dews is faid to hap-— 
pen in the dry Summer, by the Exhalations — 
of the Sun, that draws up a moift Vapour 
from the Earth, by fome, called the Spirit, 


by others, the Salt of the Earth; then, when 


it is coagulated and thickened in the Air, falls | 


down upon the Wheat, Barley, Oats, Hops, 


Oaken-leaves, €c. both in open Fields and 
Inclofures, where it makes a Lodgment, like — 


a fticky Gum on their tender Parts, that fo 


clofes and locks up their Eats, and the 


Heads of the Hops while they are green, - 


and 
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and in akerning Condition ; that. hinders in 
a great Meafure their further Enlargements, 
as I befure hinted; therefore it is faid (but 
uncertain) that the Enclofure is more fub- 
ject to this, than the open Field; if fo, it 
mu{t be owing to the greater Moifture of 
the former, than it is in the latter, where 
every thing is fooner dried by the large Space 
and Room there is for the Sun and Air’s fic- 
cous Influences; but whether thefe Blights 
happen by Wetsor Miul-dews, they are of- 
ten equally prejudicial, by the great Dimi- 
nution they both occafion to the Grain’s 
Body, though they happen from different | 
Caules. | 

Ir was on Account of .the great Rank- 
nefs of the Wheat, that many mowed it this 
daft Spring in order to check its further | 
Growth: others fed it late with Sheep, to 
keep it down that way; this’ gave me an 
Opportunity to make Obfervations on the fe- 
veral Managements of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, 
in a low, wettifh, black Ground, that was a 
rich Soil, and the Wheat very rank on Ezfer 
Monday, 1732. the Ear being ready to come 
out of its Skin or Cover; this backned it 
very much, and it proved a good Crop at 
Harveft; this was done by Mr.——Fen, 
at the bottom Farm, near Barkflamftead. 
The Parfon of Audberry allo mowed his a- 
bout the fame time, in an open Field, by ~ 


only 
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only cutting off the Top-part, and: it fuc- ‘ 


ceeded. fe 


ANOTHER finding his Wheat likely to run 4 


too much into Straw, and too little into Ear, _ 


mowed it, and found it afterwards to fhoot 
fo weak in both, that he fuffered by it. 


ANOTHER fays, under fuch Apprehen- — 


fions, it is beft to mow it early enough: 


That fome has mowed Wheat three times, — 


and had a good Crop; for Wheat has two ~ 


or three Knots or Joints; now if it is mowed 


late, it muft be only juft topp’d with the © 


Scythe, for if then it be mowed below the | 
bottom Knot, it’s apt to kill it, or at leaft — 
to caufe its new Shoots to be fo weak, that — 
they'll come to little or nothing ; but when | 


Wheat is mowed high, it fhoots from the 
next Knot below the Cut, and often comes 


the ftronger; as Ihave proved in a Field of © 
my own, that I did for Trial fake. This © 


fort of Hufbandry is perfectly neceflary, 


when Wheat {pends it felf too much in Chalk, 
as it did this Summer, 1732, more than in 


the Memory of Man; for if it is let alone, © 


it will rot at Root, tumble down, and be 


good for little, as a great deal did; fo that 


at Rifborough by Wender, there was a Man 
had Five Hundred Fifty Three Shock, at 


- ‘Ten Sheaves each, on Five Acres of Ground, 


and forced to threfh Sixty Sheaves for a 


Bufhel of Wheat. Here then are two Ex- 
tremes in this Management; if is mowed 
: | _ too 
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too low when it is high, then it weakens it 
too much; and if it 1s not mowed at all, 
then it’s a Fault as bad as tother: which 
made an experiencd Farmer fay, in my 
hearing, That many fpoileda great deal of 


Wheat this Year, by mowing it too low and — 


too late. | 

SEVERAL Others eat it down with their 
Sheep, and fucceeded well; however, in this 
Affair, there is required a great deal of Judg- 
ment; for firft, if the Wheat grows in a 
rich dry Soil, clear of Weeds, then it may 
be made more free with, and eat down 
from Chrifimas forward. Secondly, if it is 
a wet, clay, or loamy Ground, and the 
Wheat thin, this Ufage will be hazardous ; 


becaufe the Weeds here will be apt to get up” 
and keep down the Wheat; nor fhould it in | 
either Cafe be fed in wet Weather; for then 


the Sheep by their Tread, will crufh it into 
—fuch hollow, wet Ground and {fpoil it, or 
elfe will pull it up with their Mouths: The 
fame Care is alfo neceflary, that it be not 
_ fed too late on fucha Bottom; for Wheat 
on this cold, wet Land, won’t recover fo 


- foon as that on more dry; and this very 


Cafe attended my next Neighbour, who this 
laft Spring fed it fo late, that it did not re- 
cover it felf time enough, but proved {maller 
than ordinary in the Ear; therefore, {eve- 
ral Farmers think it beft to’ turn in be- 
times, and feed it while it is fweet, which 

i often 


~~ 
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often is from Chriftmas, till the middle of Fe-— 
druary ot longer, when it begins to be bitter; 
and by: thus turning in betimes, they will 
eat the Weeds before the Wheat. I knew a> 
Farmer that kept his Yews and Lambs fo 
long in, till they eat the Wheat up, and left 
the Horfe-gold Weed, but he ftill kept them — 
on till they eat or fpoiled that too; but this 
fo ftunted his Lambs, that he’ faid, le’ll- ne-— 
ver do fo again; Weathers indeed’ are far’ 


. mote proper for this Purpofe, and will, ifkept 


long enough on it, eat up both Weeds and— 
Wheat, provided the former are not too _ 
old; and if this Work is done with Judg-— 
ment, it will both thicken the Wheat, and 
make it come up much ftronger. Some 
thought themfelves under a Necetfity to turn ~ 
in Sheep when the Wheat {pindles too early, — 
as it will fometimes in Feéruary or begin-— 
ning of March; but this may be partly feen — 
before-hand, as they did this lait February, 
1731. when many turned in about the mid-— 
dle of the Month, and fed it till the fifteenth - 
of March following, which did a great deal 
of Service that mild, dry Spring; but as I 
faid before, where the Weeds are thick and — 
the Wheat thin, this way murders it; be-_ 
caufe the Weeds will then get mafter, and 
choak the Grain. In Chalks and Sands this — 
Method is not practifed at all, for here the 
Sheep will either paw it up, or pull it up 
with their Mouths in fuch loofe, fhort — 

| Ground ; © 
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Ground; befides, this Soil is not {trong e- 
nough to carry it fo forward as the Loams 
are, fo that it feldom or never fuffers by being 
_ Winter-proud in thefe lean Earths. 

- Ir is ftrange, that fome part of a Field 
of Wheat fhall be ftruck or mill-dew’d, when 
the reft efcapes; this I cannot account for 
otherwife, than that its profitable Part of 
the Field may emit a moift Vapour into the 
Air, when the other Part does not; -which 
being drawn up by the Sun in the Day, per- 
haps may fall down directly on the fame in 
the Night; for it is allowed, that thefe 
Dews generally defcend perpendicular: Or 
it may be, that the Breezes of Winds may 
difperfe them here and there. Now this 
Mifchief happens oftner to the latter fowed 
Wheat, than to the forward and more hard- 
er; by reafon it being more greenith in the 
Mill-dew Seafon than the other, the Blights 
ave more Power to hurt its tender Ear. 

But thefe Blights are obferved not’ to 
happen fo frequently as formerly, neither in 
the Inclofures nor Champain Fields, which 
have affarded matter of Speculation, that 
has employed my Thoughts to account for; 
yet ftill dare not fix my felf in the Certainty 
of any one Reafon for its fo being; therefore 
fhall only mention my Notion, that this may 
in part be occafion’d by the better Hufban- 
dry, that now is more generally pradtifed — 
than in former Days; for it is notorioufly 

known, 
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known, that Numbers of Eftates have been 
improved within thefe few Years, by draw-_ 
-ing the Water off from thofe Lands that were 
infefted with them time out of mind; and 
thereby making them greatly more valuable 
for Corn, Grafs and Wood, than they had 
been; as I have done by fome flat Land in 
my home Clofe, by cutting a Gutter in the 
Ground, which I filled up with Stones, and 
now conveys the Waters into an adjacent 
Ditch, and fo have prevented a ftanding 
Water on the fame that ufed to flagnate; 
and in my humble Opinion, furnifh Matter 
for thofe Exhalations, that thefe wet, moor- 
ifh Grounds poffibly may partly be the Caufe 
of; as I have wrote further in my firft 
Book, Pag. 70, whereby thefe Mill-dews are. 
_ produced: and that more efpecially where 
the Sun and Air has not room enough to dif- 
 fipate and expel their firft Caufe. 

Besrpes it is alfo plain, that Farmers 
now plough their Ground better and oftner 
than formerly and more particularly for the 
Pea, Bean and Turnep; whereby the Earth 
is -brought into a hollow Texture, and is 
more enabled, eafily to difcharge the great 
. Quantities of Water into its lower Parts; 
that otherwife would make a Lodgment on, 
or near its Surface, which likely might en- 
creafe thofe Vapours that produce the Mill- 
dews. es seh | 

Now 


) 
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Now as there is no compleat Remedy 
known by Man, for the thorough Preven- 
tion of thefe Misfortvunes, I have done what 
my {mall Capacity would give me leave,. 
- towards expofing the Nature and Michiefs 
of thefe Blights or Blafts, that I know no 
other way to hinder and overcome, than the 
ufe of the Rope; the draining of wet Grounds 
and giving them their due Ploughings, and 
‘the not planting Trees in the Hedges of 
narrow Inclofures; for in the open Fields, | 
_ when Wheat is fell’d and thrown down by 
- the Violence of Wets and Winds, it is of- 
ten raifed again by the Sun and Wind’s 
Strength; when in the {mall Inclofure, it 
remains blafted without Recovery for want 
of neceflary Room. os 
T ue White-brown and Red-pirky Wheat 
won't firike fo foon, or receive the mill-dew 
Blight, as the white, yellow, or red La- 
mas; as being of a more hardy, rougher 
Nature than any of them are; and there- 
fore is much more fown of late, not only 
for its better refifting thofe Honey-dews, but 
alfo for growing very well on our poor 
Lands and Tilths; where it obtains a bet- 
ter Body than the yellow or red Loams, and 
greatly yields in the Ear; which makes the 
Farmer fay, the Pirks are a more’ fure 
Crop, than either of them; and fells in the 
Market for very near as much as Loams; 
; | and 
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and isnow become a more general Grain in 


our Chiltern Country than any other. 
Tut Red Lamas indeed has the largeft 
Ear and Kernel of all others, and reputed 


the moft ancient and beft Wheat for mak- — 


\ 


| ing the fineft Flour; but this will not be 
fo in our chiltern, ig Lands; becaufe it — 


requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith the — 


Vales generally abound; and but few Pla- 
ces in our higher Country will furnifh this 
fort of Soil; when it is ripe it makes a fine 
Show, by its red, fire-colour’d Straw and 
Ear ; as does alfo the yellow Lamas, when 
in its beft Appearance; and is not inferior 
in its Flour to the Red. 

Bu fF this White-lamas Wheat is, and will 
be more fowed (in my Opinion) ‘than ever 
in our Chiltern, for it’s agreeable Growth in 


our high Grounds; and is remarkable for an 


even Kernel throughout its Ear, beyond all 
others, and the vaft Crops it returns even 
on our poor Grounds; and fometimes worfer 
Tilths, which Properties cannot be faid ei- 
ther of the yellow or red Sorts: Alfo for the 

whitifh, yellow Cait of its Skin, which cau- 
fes its Flour and Bread not to thew ‘fo 
coarfe as others will. 


Tue dugdale, coarfe Wheat is much — 


‘of late rejected by our Farmers, and there- 
fore fown by few ; however, there are fome 
that fow it for the great Conveniency it 
"affords above all others in ome on four 
2 Tilths 
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_ 'Tilths and poor Grounds, as on one Ploughing 
up of Clover or other Graf ; it is alfo good 
to fhelter St. Foin and Clover, fown amongtt 
it in September ; it will not be mill-dew’d or 
blighted when others are, by reafon of its Beards: 
~ nor will it receive the Wets like others ; and. 
_ therefore when Wheat in general is grown by 
Rains after it is reaped, this will prove moft ex- 
~ cellent to grind amongtt it ; its Hardine!s makes 
it be fown much in the North, where it will | 
prow if fown late in the Spring. 


Mn Eftimation of the Charge and Profit if the 
Wheat Crop, for the Year 1732 | 


ENT fer one Acre of arable, inclof- } }! d. 
ed Ground at Eitde Ganidelden fur 0 12 0 
one Year 
Dreffing the fame Acre t 6 6. 


Iwo Bufbels and a half of Seidl at rhe a a 
_ Shillings per Bufbel — 7 
Ploughing three times one Acre, at fix Shil-) 
lings the firft, and four Shillings each thebo 14 6 
two lat times, and one Harroughing 
Reaping and Carrying the Acre of Wheat eee ee ae 
Threlbing three Loads inne = aie ae) 
| . | an aes Fr 3 4 3 
Whereof received for Herth) 
Leads of Wheat, contain->}2 2 O 
ing five Bujfbels each { 


Siraw and Chaff -——-- 0 11 6 | 
Sr at el + et 


homeo mod 


Lofs o 10 g 
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CHAP: XXX; 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


BARLEY. 


HISSummer, 1732. Barley wasthrough- 
out the Chiltern. Country a good 
Crop, that generally yielded about 
four Quarters of an Acre, by reafon the Spring 
was dry, and the fowing Seafon confequent- 
ly good. This was fucceeded with a fhow- 
ery Summer, that brought on plentiful Crops ; 
fo that fome, efpecially in the Vale, was.laid ; 

but that was only in a few particular Pla- 
ces, that did not affect the Price of Barleyin- 
general : for about Michaelmas, it fold here 
for twelve and thirteen Shillings a Quarter, 
in all our Markets, having had a moft fine, 
_ dry, cool Harveft, that gave us an Opportu- 
nity of Inning it in very good Order, which 
by courfe muft caufe it to fell very much to 
the Malfter’s Profit. 

Tuts Year was attended with better Suc- 
cefs than the preceding Summer, for that 
was a long time without Rain, and the bot- 
tom Grains came up, while the top ones lay 
dry, fo that at Harveft there was both green 
and ripe Corn,, that made a great deal of 
bad Malt; for when Barley is cut’ green, 
~ though it be houfed dry, it will fhrink, and 
be a thin, lean, green Body, when it 

is 


* 
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is threfhed; notwithftanding, I had then a 

_ moft lovely Crop, by means of liquoring: 
my Seed according to the excellent Receipt 
mentioned in my firft Book, Page 25: By 
thus foaking the Seed before its Sowing, i€ 
is brought into a fprouting Condition, fooner 
than if fown dry; and from thence forward: 
ed by the Power of that moft natural po- 
tent Spirit, with. which the Seed is impreg- 
nated: This brought on a Head or Shelter 
very quickly, that proved of great Impor- 
tance in the fucceeding Droughts, becaufé 
by the thick and large Head the Barley theres 
by received, the upper Corns that lay on 
or near the Surface, obtained a Cover that 
fhaded it, and lodged the nocturnal Dews 
_ that fell inthe fcorching Seafons which then 
_ followed; whereby the Crop in general 
came gradually on, and was more even than 
any about me that was not fo ferved; and 
yielded more than any I ever had before; 
and yet fowed only three Bufhels on an Acre 
according to. that Receipt. Therefore I 
would advife all Perfons whatfoever, that 
fow Barley and other Grain, to make con- 
{tant ufe of, and purfue the Directions of 
this or the former Receipt, and they may 
depend on it to have their Expectation fully 
_ anf{wered, as I have proved by Experience. 

. THis Summer, the forward fowed Barley 
was ripe generally fooner than the Wheat, 
and there was fome fo rank, that grew, I 

P 2 heard, 
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heard, about Stony-Stratford, that they mow- 
ed it, and had feveral Loads of Hay, and yet 
had a good Crop of Barley at Harvett. 

ANOTHER at Dagnal in Bucks, kept his 
Sheep ‘upon it, and fed them till the firft 
— Week in May, but took. Care not to eat it 
quite bare; this tam’d its Luxuriancy, and 
brought ona ftrong, full Crop. | 

Bu T thefe Operations ought to be attend- 
ed with Judgment, elfe Barley may be as 
well f{poiled as improved, .as it happened 
once by a Lord’s Manager, who feeing a 
Crop that he thought too rank, ordered it 
to be rolled to keep it back; the Man had 
not long proceeded, before an experienc’d 
Perfon convinced the Chieftain he was wrong ; 
upon which he defifted, but fpoiled what 
had been cruth’d; for it is to be fuppofed, 
the Barley was then fpindled, and the Chalk ~ 
~ fo bruifed by the Role, as hindered it after- 
_ wards from coming to good. 

BARLEY isa Grain that won't fhed like 
other Corns, and therefore inthe Vale, where 
they have open Fields, and no Hedges nor 
Woods, in fome Places they let it ftand till 
it is at full Maturity, mow, and carry it a- — 
way the fame Day, or the next after; and — 
fo proceed, often cutting and carrying againft 
the Danger of Rains; becaufe there rank 
Barley of thefe rich Grounds lies fo thick, 
‘as makes it difficult drying it again; by 
which Method they are the more. fure of 

having 
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having good Barley, and then they may de- 
pend on having good Malt; for this pre- 
vents the Kernel’s fhrinking , which it will 
be fure to do if mowed too foon. Yet the 
Malfters fay, that if it ftands till it is very 
“ripe, it thickens the Skin, makes it high co- 
_ lour’d, and more unfit to make pale Malt : 

And that if the Corn getsa Rednefs, it will 
not make pale Malt at all. 

BARLEY isatender Grain, that cannot fo 
well as fome others endure the Frofts and 
cold chilly Wets that often overtake it, 
when it is fown early in the Spring, and 
bring it under a red and fometimes a yel- 
low, dying Colour. And therefore too foon | 
fowing is often as great a Fault as too late; 
but when this Misfortune chances to hap-— 
pen, then the warm Dreflings of Soot, Athes, 
&c. give a great Relief towards its Reco- 
very: Yet this laft mild Winter, 1731. a 
Farmer by St. /ban’s, fowed Dugdale Wheat 
(as being the hardieft and coarfeft Sort of all) 
on a Barley Stubble on one Ployghing, and | 
harroughed it in: The Wheat thrived, and 
the beginning of Apri] the Barley was in 
Ear, from Kernels accidentally left in the 
Ground. 

_ In Lands naturally wet, it has been 
practifed as a good Piece of Hufbandry, to 
plough it the laft time into Stitches, and 
harrough them well down, and then fow 
the Barley and harrough it in, This is done 
3 | to 
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to fecure it againft the Fury of Wets and 
_ Colds, which it is more than ordinary liable 
—toin the Valeand flat Lands. ! 

‘Aw old, rich Man that rents aconfidera- 
ble Farm, ‘hada great Crop of Barley, that he — 
could not fell for more than twelve Shillings 
per Quarter ; ; the Price fo provok'd his Avarice, 
that he would not part with it for that Year ; 
but the next he offered it to Sale again, and 
was refufed by the Malfters, who would not 
venture on it on any Account as fearing it 
would not rightly work; but the Owner 
malted it, and it came very well; the reft 
he fowed, but firft tried a little to fee if it. 
would fpire. So that it is plain, Barley will 
malt and grow, if kept two Years or more, 


saa it did not fuffer sae the! Heat of the | 
ow “ | | 


in Epimation of the Barley Cr op, as it ge- 
nerally happened in the Chiltern Country in 
the Year 1732. 


: B, Copas T of one Acre of arable, in 
UN clofed Ground for one Year oe it ale 
Phuchiae three times and oe 0160. 


‘Dreffing one Acre ee | RO oO 

Four Bufbels of Sed —— — o 8 ° 
Taxes and Tythe for one Acre, ge by (ee 
the Tenant = = ey 4 a | 

3..006 

Brought 
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Brought over — — 
Mowing and Cocking nee 
Carrying three Loads from the Field — 
. Threfhing four Quarters = — 
i | Les, dk. 
W hereof received for four 
2 160 


ro, 0 OO = 


aN. Ome 
aloooae 


wo.’ 


Quarters of Barley, at 
145.€aCb 7 
For Straw and Chaff Oo 11 0 
: er ae 


o: Loft o 3 6 
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CHA P. XXXI. 

The Nature and Improvement of Oars, — 

H 15S is a hardy Sort of Grain, and beft 


of all agrees with, and flourifhes in the 
-worft Tilths, in the pooreft Grounds, and in 
the coldeft Clime ; is truly neceffary to the Far- 
mer both in Houfe and Stable, and pays fome- 
- times better than Barley, as both laft and this 
Year fufficienly proved: The Oat in the firft 
fold for twelve Shillings ger Quarter, when the 
Barley was fixteen ; and now the Barley 1s four- 
teen, and the Oattwelve; fo that the Price has 
buta very fmall difference, but the Charge a 
Great one; for it is well known, that the Charge 
of a Barley Crop is not much lefs than that 
of a Wheat; as may be thus proved, wz. 

Cie oF Te For 
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For the Year 1732, 
: ENT for one Acre of arable lf 


n 
— 


Ground, one Year in the In- 
clofure at Gaddefden 7s —. 
Ploughing and barroughing once — — 
Seed four Bufhels a ses 
Mowing and cocking — ee 
Carrying four Loads — — 
Lhrefbing and cleaning four Quar- 
ters, at 18. each pe nes Oe 
Taxes and Tythe that the Tenant pays 
for one Acre —_— —- ko 


Lctoae. 
Whereof received for 
four Quarters of Oats, ¢2 8 0 
at 128.per Quarter ~— 
For Strawand Chaff = o11o 
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Oarts in many Grounds are made ufe 
of in fatting Hogs, efpecially when Peas are 
dear, as they were the laft Year, 1731, for 
then five Bufhels were worth eleven Shil- 
lings with us, and the Oats twelve Shillings 
per Quarter; theie they boil in a Copper 
till they become very plump, and produce a 
Quantity of Liquor which they improve, 
by putting Bran, Barley-meal, Oat-meal, or 
Groynd-rye into it, and fo makea fort of 
| Broth 
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Broth or Bouillon, that alternately they give 
the Swine: With both thefe, they fat great 
Numbers of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that 
they bring to St. Andrew's Fair, at Brackly 
in Oxforfbire. But by the way I muft ob- 
ferve, their Reafon for fo doing, in my Opi- 
nion, is, becaufe their Grounds are too poor 


"for the Bean and Pea; or:that they are . 


thought dearer than the Oat for this Ufe, 
which made a Neighbour of mine one Year 
fat his Hogs with dry Oats; but that can 
never be fo good a way as with the boil’d 
one; nor can I think the Oat (the boil’d one 
efpecially) will make fo firma Bacon as the 
- Bean or Pea, though perhaps as {weet; for 
it is certain that the loofer the Food is, the 
loofer is the Meat. 

In fome Places in the Vale, they fow 
Oats for a Change to. the Ground, left it 
degenerate under the conftant Growth, of 
certain particular Crops; therefore are Oats 
frequently fowed, but then they are ‘the 
white Oats; for in the rich Grounds, the 
_ black ones run too much into Stalk, and lefs 
into Ear; when the white ones, that have 
a more leafy Stalk, and draw more Nou- 
rifhment from the Ground, bear to a great 
Encreafe a large, bulky Grain, fometimes 
_ almoft as plump as Barley ; ’tis this, and not 
the black Oat that 1s here meant for, fatting 

of Hogs, | 

3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIL 


The Nature and lagen of the 
4 Pea, | 


AN Y are the different forts of Peas 

that are fown in this Kingdom, 
whereby the Farmer has his Choice for a 
proper Soil, Clime, and Seafon; but for my 
part, I fow at prefent only three forts, that 
I have found to anfwer beft; and they are 
the Horn-grey, Maple, and Blue-pea.. The 
 firft ig accounted with a great deal of Reaq 
fon, the hardieft of Hog-peas, and is of a- 
good Size, and preferr’d to all others for 
the. chalky Soils, where it will admit of be- 
ing fowed forwarder than any other, which © 
isa Perfection very much in favour of this” 
Ground; becanfe by this means it enjoys all 
the Spring Wets in this dry Soil, and there- 
by obtains an early Head that covers, fhades_ 
and defends the Earth about them from 
the fcorching Heats of Summer, that cther- 
wife would dry up and wither ‘their Roots: — 
Alfo on Gravels this Pea has the like Suc-. 
cefs, which makes the Farmer fow them in 
thefe two Soils prefently after Chriftmas, 
where they ftrain them in after the Plough 
in broad Lands, and harrough them after-- 
wards, till they are almoft ready to appear ; 
infomuch that about Ivinghoe , and — 
other 
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other Places, they fow no other fort but 
this in their Chalks and Gravels, on one 
Ploughing after Wheat or Barley Crops, 

Tue Maple is a larger and fweeter Pea 
for the Hog, but fomewhat more tender: 
This is chiefly fown all over the Chiltern 
Country in March, and is found to make the 
beft Returns of all others in both Grain and 
Straw; and therefore the prefent Practice 
moftly | tuns. in an equal Mixture in thefe 
two forts of Peas, that are fown together 
about the feventh ‘of March, in feveral Ma- 
nors and in-feveral Soils, and this for the 
better Aflurance of a Crop; for if the Ma- 
ple fhould mifs, ’tis hoped the Horn-grey 
will hit; which is having two Strings to 
the Bow; as is. alfo often done after the 
very fame Method, by fowing a Mixture 
of feven Pecks of Peas, and feven Pecks of 
Beans on an Acre: This way proved ex- 
ceeding well this Spring, when the Beans 
were the be{t Crop ever known ; while many 
of the Peas were fpoiled by ‘the Chill of 
Wets and Frofts that attended the whole 
Month of May, 1732. 

Tue Blue Pea is a more tender fort, 
and is fown both earlier and later in April, 
on prepared Ground that has been twice 
ploughed: This Pea oftentimes returns great 
Crops, is a moft {weet fort for any of the. 
culinary Ufes, and alfo fats Swine in a very 
fhort time; but the Haulm or Straw of this 


2, - Pea 
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Pea is not fo good for Horfes, as that of the 
Horn-grey or Maple ; ‘becaufe’ this is apt to 
gripe them, and bring on the Yellows, that 
fometimes prove fatal if not taken in time ; 
and is firft difcovered by the white of the 
Eyes being turned yellowifh ; for which, 
bleeding , and cordial, fweetning Drink is 
the beft Remedy. This Misfortune is {aid 
not to be owing fo much to the Straw, as 
the Peas, that are generally left in after 
Threfhing, which being of a fofter Nature 
than all other Peas, is thereby more endow- 
ed with this pernicious Quality. But there 
is a great Difference in the Nature of this 
Pea ; fome of them will. boil in a little time 
to a great Softnefs, others require a longer 
time, and fome will never boil fo fweet and 
kind: The Reafon of this I take to be ow- 
ing to the particular Juices of the Earth 
wherein they grow ; for that -of the ftiff 
Clays is commonly churlifh and four; that 
of the Loams much better ; but that of the 
Chalks, Sands, and Gravels exceed all others, 
in Sweetnefs and Quality.;’ therefore the beft 
boiling Peas are allowed to come off the 
three laft Soils. 
Tut Horn-grey is belt to grow with 
Beans , becaufe it will endure to be fown. 
with them at Candlemas, agrees with all 
forts of Ground , and will better bear with 
one Ploughing than any other: Thefe two 

Kinds have each their reciprocal Benefits ; 
for 
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for the Pea will fhade the Roots of the Bean, 
and keep off the parching Heats and Droughts | 
of the Sun and Wind. The Bean alfo will, 
by the Strength of its upright Stalk, keep 
up the weak,. bending Haulm of the Pea, 
and caufe it to kern and ripen kinder and 
fooner. 

Tue Vale-men in their open, low Fields, 
whofe Ground is in Heart, won’t fow Peas 
alone, or Beans or Peas together (which they 
call Half-ware) becaufe then the Sheep can’t 
weed amongft them, and eat up the wild 
Oat and Curlock which often infeft them; 
but in the clean Beans they turn in their 
Sheep till Bloflom-time to eat up thefe 
Weeds ; then they take them out, left they 
Php them of: -. - 

Peasin our Chiltern are fown feveral 
Ways, and to find out the right, a Perfon 
fowed them after three different Methods 
inone Field, vzz. The firft was on Wheat 
Stitches, which was done by a Man’s follow- 
ing tHe Plow, and ftraining them in; and 
afterwards harroughed till they were almoft 
ready to appear. ‘The fecond was on a Bar- 
ley Stubble that was once ploughed, and the | 
Peas directly harroughed in. ‘The third was 
on another Piece of the fame Stubble, where 
the Peas were firft fown by Broad-caft. over 
the fame, and ploughed in as they do the 
Beans in the Vale: The two firft Ways did 
not fucceed fo well as the laf; for it being a 

2 wet 


; 
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wet-Summer, the Peas that were ploughed 


in broad Lands, made their way through, 


and proved the beft Crop. The Stitch was 


next beft ; but them only harroughed in lay 


-fometimes dry, and when the firft hafty great 


Rain fell, they burft, and fo the Owner mifs’d 


of that part of his Crop. — | | 


Remarks on the foregoing Method, 


| PSeelelpiaingy I loft a Crop of Peas by 
fowing them after the fecond Way ; it 
was on a Barley Stubble that I fowed my Peas, 
and then ploughed them in, and harroughed 
it directly ; but my Plough-man did not 


 harrough them enough, which caufed them 


% 


to lie too much under Cover ; fo that when 
the Rains fell, this gravelly Soil became fo 
bound, that the Peas could not get out. 
Therefore this fort of Operation is beft per- 
formed in loofe, loamy, mouldy Ground, and 


harroughed well down, that the Peas may 


without Difficulty make their Way out with 
their foft, tender Heads. It alfo oftentimes 
happens that thefe Peas only harroughed in 
on broad Lands, lying almoft on the Surface 
of the Ground, is not only expos’d to the 
devouring Vermin ; but by the Heat of the 
Sun and Drinefs of the Weather, they fhri- 
vel up, and dye away for want of a due 
Moifture. The beft Way then that I know 


of, and what I now frequently practife, both 
| a a 
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in Gravels and Loams, is to give my Wheat 
or Barley Stubbles two Ploughings in the 
Winter, after the manner fhewed in the 
_.Chapter of Ploughing , and at the proper 
time in the Spring fow half my Seed all 
over the level Ground, and plough it in ; 
- when that is done, I fow the other half all 
over the top, and harrough them in ; this is 
half Under-thorough, and half Over, and 
exceeds all others except Drilling. The 
-moft common Way is this, if Peas are to be 
_fown on the Wheat Stitch; then they are 
ftrained in after the Plough, and harrough- 
ed well afterwards. If on a Barley Stubble, ; 
_fome do it two feveral Ways ; firft, they 
do it, by running the Plough up one Tho- 
rough and down another near the. firft, 

: whereby a Ridge or Bout is made; this lies 
great part of the Winter as a Stitch, on this, 
in the Spring, they plough and ftrain in the 
Pea, as they do on the Wheat Stitch, and 
harrough down : Now this is either done on 
_ Gravels, Loams or Clays ; in the Clays it is 
certainly the beft, becaufe the Pea in this 
cold Ground is more delivered from the 
Chills of Froits and Wets ; in the Loams the 
fame. Management. is moft agreeable ; and 
on the Gravels, either the Stitch or broad 
Land is right: But here is a particular fort 
_of Rifque attends this Soil; for if the great 
Rains prefently fucceed the fowing here , 

‘they are END bound in and come “to little, 
from 
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from the. Hardnefs of the Cruft of the Gras 
vels, that fo faftens and binds them, as not 
to fuffer the Pea to come out and enlarge 
it felf: This was the Cafe of many Acres 
this laft Spring in the Gravels, where fome — 
Showers fell on the fowing of the Peas, and 
fpoiled a great many Crops; fo that Paul 
may plant, and _/follos water, but ’tis GO D 
that gives the Encreafe ; for thofe that were — 
fown in a dry Seafon, did very well almoft 
every where: It is this makes Farming fuch — 
a Lottery, that there is no Affurance of a 
Crop of any fort, becaufe all Field Vegeta- 
bles are expos’d to the Rigours of Weather. 
And it’s further plain, that Gravel is the 
moft binding Earth of all others from the 
great Ufe of it in the London Pavements, 
where, after their Work is finifhed, they 
{fpread the Gravel over it, to keep it toge- 
ther againft the moft ponderous. Carriage: 
So here the very Haulm, or Stalk isfo bound 
and locked up, as not able to encreafe its 
Bulk, and fo pines and dwindles to the Lofs 
of whole Crops; this was very vifible in — 
our fifty Acres common Field this Summer, 
1732, where the Loams returned excellent 
Peas; while thofe in the rafhy Gravels of 
the fame Field, went off by the Rains bind- 
ing them in, ; 

For this very Reafon, as well as to fur- 
ther the Growth of the Pea as other Grain, 
it is of late difcovered to be excellent Hus- 


bandry 
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bandry to chalk thefe Gravels, which at firft, 
I muft own, feemed to move my Wonder, 
to fee a warm, dry Soil, drefs a warm, dry 
Soil; but Experience warrants the Truth of 
it; for there is a third Nature in the Chalk, 
which effectually anfwers the Intention; and 
that is, its dilating loofe and fhattering Parts ; 
_ this being contrary to the Gravel’s binding 
Quality, makes their two opponent Proper- 
ties agree, and become one moft natural Soil 
(as does alfo Sand) fit for almoft every Grain 
or Grafs, except Beans, | 

T uH1sthenon fuch a Mixture, becomes 
a loamy Gravel, and is allowed by the Judi- 
cious, to be of a knitting, kerning Nature, 
that will more furely run into Corn, than | 
any other Ground, provided they are tho- 
roughly ploughed, drefled, and a wet Sum- 
mer enfues. And when this compounded 
Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 
‘compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horfe- 
dung was ploughed into an Acre, and Bar- _ 
_ ley harroughed on the fame, it will lie and 
become a watering Pot to retain the Wets, 
and keep this dry Ground moift, a long while 
after the Rains have fell, and fo likewife 
fora Wheat Crop. ue 
Tuts therefore is a moft natural Dref- 
fing to a hungry Gravel, and this will do in- 
 ftead of Coney-clippings, Rags, Horn-tha- 
vings and Hoofs, as I have formerly hinted. 
Pk: | THE 
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T we beginning of May, 1732, came in 
- with North and Eaft Winds, attended with 
fome heavy Rains and Frofts; this fo crip- 
pled the Peas, as to caufe many of them to 
22 fomewhat Red-headed and die: For as 
the Maxim is, when they go away in wet 
Weather, on red or yellow Clays, or wet, 
loamy Grounds, they feldom or never come 
again; but if they failin dry Weather, they 
often recover. In this fort of wet cold 
Weather in the Spring, it is, that the Chalk 
which has been laid on, and ploughed into 
the Clays and Loams, does a great deal of 
Service to the Peas, by abforbing the Wets, 
and keeping the Roots foofe and warm ; as 
do likewife the feveral Ploughings for Peas, 
which fo meliorate and hollow the Earth, 
that the cold Water gets down and lodges 
below the Roots of the Peas, and fo pre- 
ferves them from that Chill, that otherwife 
pethaps would have deftroyed them, and this 
is the more apt to doit in Grounds but once 
ploughed, and that are four, clung and 
heavy; yet is there this Difference in Varie- 
ty of Seafons that affe€ts the Pea. A Field 
was fown with Peas in wet Weather, and 
another in dry; a dry Summer fucceeded, 
and thofe fown in the wet proved the beft 


Crop; becaufe by the clofe Texture of the 


Earth the Water was retained;. nor could 
the Sun and Air {0 eafily penetrate, dry, and 
| _ parch 
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parch their Roots , as in the more loofe 


~ Ground, 


Now as all Chalks - a Sands are of a 
hollow, fpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the 
Peas that’ grow in either of thefe Soils, not- 


_ withftanding the Excefs of Wets and Colds 


that often make them red-headed and pine, 
generally recover again and be good Crops, 
while thofe on Clays and Loams entirely perifh. 

THEsE feveral foregoing Reafons caufed 


many good and bad Crops of Peas this Har- 
_ veft; and therefore I fhall make my Eftimate 


of them, as near as I can, according to the 


3 


Medium of both, vz. ne 
wice ]; «4. d. 
ENT for one Acre one Year — 0 12 0 
Plughing and bareoughing once 0 6 6 


Seed four Bufhels — 


o 8 o 
Hooking andcoching = — O86 
bk Jour Loads from the Field — o 40 
Threfhing eighteen Bufhels g Peas — 0 38 
o 40 


Taxes ana Tythe. mere 


_ Whereof received foreigh-) 
} 12-9 


1S. “a 20 8 
teen Bufhels of Peas, at 


4s. 8d. per Bufhel — 


Straw and Chaff (two } 
Cart Loadsof Straw and ‘4 20 


eight Bufhels of Chaff ) 
Profit 0 14 4 
Q 2 Be ee 
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THE great Varieties of Peas are certainly 
attended with Varieties of Qualities, both 
in refpect of Soils, Seafons and Feeding , 
which deferve the particular. Regard of ‘ali 
thofe who are concerned in their Growth 
and Feed: In Soils I have taken Notice of 
fome already; but here I fhall further ob- 
ferve, that in fandy Grounds beyond Lezgh- 
ton- Buzzard, they run chiefly upon the Blue 
Pea, which this Earth is found to endow 
wath a great Sweetnefs and Soundnefs, as it 
doth alfo the Turnep and Carrot; and as 
this is a tender Pea, that lovesa dry, warm 
Ground, here it is delivered from ftand- 
ing Wets, and receives more than in any o- 
ther Earth, the warm Reflection of the Sands, 
that ripens ‘them early, though they are fown 
late. 

So likewife the Poppin or Poplar Pea, 
is a fine brown Sort, with a black Eye, that 
requires to be fown late, asin the beginning 
of April, and yet will be ripe generally be- 
fore the Wheat; this is a large fweet Pea, 
rather bigger than the Maple, and will re- 
turn a very great Crop: They were firft in- 
troduced into our Country by a great Farm- 
er from Berk/bire, and is now much in Re- 
queft, efpecially for fowing in Drills made 
by the Plough, and houghed by Men, as is 
amentioned in my firft Part, Page 35. and 
 alfo for faft feeding of Swine; but’ is a little 
aut to make the Fleth loofe ; and. fo . > 

ue 
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Blue Pea, which being the fweeteft and 
foftett of « any, will caufe the Flefh to be 
more limber and flabby, than the Bean. or 
any other Pea. 

THE Maple is a brave large Bet feeds 
well, but not fo hard as the Horn-grey, which 
is reckoned the beft of all Hog Peas, for pro- 
ducing the firmeft Flefh: Now all Peas are 
more greedily eat by Swine than the Bean, 
becaufe they are fweeter, go farther, and 
will fat fooner, which makes many fay, that 
they had rather give ten Shillings for a Load 
of Peas, than eight for a Load of Beans for 
fattening of Hogs. | 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
The Nature and Improvement. of the 


BEAN. 


SHALLenter upon this Subject ‘with an 
| I’ Account of the former and prefent Prac- 
tice that is now on Foot about Az/esbury and 
Tame, where the Farmers are under as good 
Reputation for right Vale Management as 
moft in England ; and this they have more than 
ordinary Encouragement for, efpecially about 


Aulesbury, Py reafon their Land is fo good, 


Q3 . that 
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that they fow three Years together, and fal - 
low the fourth. Here it is then, that they © 
have very much left off the former Fafhion © 
of fowing their Horfe-beans broad Caft, or © 
on the top of the Ground, and then plough- — 
ing them in; becaufe by-fowing them in 
this promifcuous random Manner, the Sheep 
have not that Opportunity of fuch an open, 
free Paflage to and fro to come at their 
Meat, as they have by fowing them in a 
more regular Method, as I fhall fhew by 
and by. Alfo their other old way of fet- 
ting Beans is now. much laid afide, to give 
Place to. the more new and better one; for 
formerly Men, Women, and Children, ufed 
with a Stick or Dibber to make Holes in 
the Ground, and others would follow and 
put them in. To amend this, there was a 
more late Invention, that was to make the 
Holes at an equal Diftance, by the Spoke 
of a Wheel, like that in a Barrow, which 
. a Perfon followed and dropt in the Beans ; 
this alfo proved both tedious and charge= — 

able, and is moftly done with. Wherefore 
THE prefent Practice and beft of all is 
performed thus: The Foot Plough has a Bin 
or Hopper affixed to it, that will hold a- | 
bout half a Bufhel: of Seed, and fo made, that: 
as it is drawn along a Thorough, the Bean 
falls gradually out of the fame at equal pro- 
per Diftances; when this is done, they plough 
another Thorough that fills in the firft and — 
covers 
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covers the Beans; in this fecond they fow 
nothing, but proceed to fow a third as was 
the firft ; this is fowing one Thorough and 
_ miffing the next, whereby an exact Diftance 
is left throughout the half Land, between 
Thorough and Thorough; this they har- 
rough clean down, and by this Method the 
Sheep have a fort ofa Path- -way left them, to 
feed on the Grafs and Weeds that grow a- 
mongft the Beans, which gives them an Op- 
portunity better to deftroy the Curlock, 
Wild-oat, Hairy-bind or Hell-weed, and o- © 
ther’ Weeds that generally infeft this fort of 
Cod-ware: The two firft are eafily deftroy- 
ed by the Sheep*that are turned into the 
Beans when they are not above a handful 
high; but the laft is a moft deftructive 
Weed that runs Miles together, if the Crop © 
of Beans grows, in that Length of Ground ; 
here it will twift and faften its thready 
Entanglements to them almoft from top ° 
to bottom; and where it fixes, there it 
wounds both Bean and Stalk, till it ruins all 
or moft part of the Crop by its prickly Pines: 
But where this takes its Original or Root from, 
has been the Inquifition of many Farmers, 
- whofe Attempts have proved vain, as not 
being able to make a true Difcovery thereof ; 
which has occafioned a Notion that its firft 
Rife or Root is diredtly from the Bean Stalk, 
as Mofs is froma Tree, and fo from each 
Stalk ’tis thought. to Wenn its Subfiftence, 


2 ay ae and 
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and wounds and deftroys the very Stalk 
that breeds and feeds it. 
Now by this Method of fowing the. 
‘Beans out of the Hopper in Thoroughs or 
Rows, at about fixteen Inches apart, the 
Sheep that are the only Doctors to cure this 
horrid Difeafe, have more Room than for- 
merly to make their Marches amongft them, 
and thereby are, asit were, directed in queft | 
of the feveral Weeds between the Rows; — 
fo that in their Paffings and Repaflings for 
fome Months together, they confequently 
meet with, and very much break in funder 

the tenacious Parts of its running Binders. 

THERE is alfo a fecond great Benefit in 
this new Way of diftant regular fowing of 
Beans, for here is that room given for the 
Sun and Air to come at their feveral Stalks, 
which is not in former Methods, whereby 
the Bloffioms are much fooner dry’d after | 
the Rains, that not a little contributes to 
the Improvement of the Bean; for it is fure- 
ly true, that Wets are often grand Impedi- 
ments to the Kerning of the Bean as well as 
other Fruit, by wafhing off the flowery Part 
or impregnating Seed, that is the chief Caufe 
of the Beans and other Fruits Germination : 
This is plain to the very Hedger, that the 
more room any Vegetable has, the better 
it fets for Fruit, and bears the greater Crop; 
tor where the Sun has moft room, there it 
has moft Influence, for the Setting, Kerning, 
and 
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and Produétion of Fruit. It is for this very 
Reafon alfo, that the Farmer’s Hopes for a 
plentiful Crop are enlarged, when he fees a 
dry Time for the Bloom of the Wheat, which 
cannot perform its due Office, if too much 
Wet falls in that Seafon, All which Bene- 
fits have yearly yielded more and more En- 
couragement to the Farmer to proceed after 
this new Method, becanfe they have not 
faftain’d that Lofs from thefe Weeds as here- 
tofore, fince their Sheep have had more room | 
tocome at and deftroy them: And now the 
Vale Farmers, particularly about /esbury, 
are brought under a univerfal Agreement to 
let them feed amongft the Beans till the 
twentieth Day of May, when they take them 
out for good, left they eat and fpoil the Blo- — 
fom, which they will certainly do by their 
Mouths cr Rub, if they can come at them. 

In the Vale they reckon themfelves un- 
der a better Chance for a Crop of Beans 
when they fee the Ground turns up Flitch- 
thorough, as they call it; that is, when the. 
Earth is fowed and ploughed, it proves wet 
and heavy, this a Bean dearly loves; for 
then they are not in very great Apprehen- 
fion of the Hairy-weed, Wild-oat, nor Cur- 
lock. | | " 

N or are they in any fear of burying their | 
Bean in fuch heavy Earth, becaufe it being 
a black, fat Mould, inclining fomething to a 
Clay, will by the Frofts, Rains, and Winds 

fa" 
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fo fhatter, crumble, and become hollow, as 
afterwards eafily to let the Bean out; but 
if they are forced to fow, and plough the 
Bean in, when their Ground is in a dry, 
light Condition, they generally are attacked 
with that fatal and other Weeds, fo that 
they never dare give their Ground two Plough- 
ings for Beans. 

‘Next I come to treat of another Difaf, 
ter appertaining to the Bean, that (Thanks be 
to GOD) feldom happens ; becaufe, when 
once it has got afull Power, I never knew 
ait curable by the Art of Man ; nor ever 
knew it happen in fuch a great. Degree as it 
_ did about five Years ago; and then it be- 
came a general Calamity in many Places, » 
both in Chiltern and Vale amongft the Beans. 
At firft it is plain that a Honey or Mill-dew 
_ was the previous Caufe of the fame, for 
this fell in that dry Summer fo thick, as 
_ fhewed it felfa glutinous Subftance, in great | 
Quantities upon the Heads and Stalks of the 
. Beans, where it foon bred an Infect, called 
by fome The Dolphin Fly, of a black Colour, 
and about the Bignefs of a Till; thefe en- 
creafed into Swarms, that hung on the Bean — 
Stalks, and devoured in fome Lands, both 
Bloffom , Beans and Leaves, fo that great 
Nuimbeis of Stalks appeared naked, while 
tome other Lands in one andthe fame Field 
Rebict efcaped ; in fhort, there was not half 

a Crop, and they not ic good as at other 

times, 
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times, which enhanced the Price to above 
twenty-four Shillings per Quarter. 

Now to account for this Malady amongft 
the Beans, I can only fay, it is my bare - 
ConjeCture, as I have faid before in the 
Chapter of the Wheat, that in dry, hot 
Summers, the Exhalations of the Sun are 
more powerful than in wet, cool ones; be- 
caufe in the latter there are not thofe Quan- 
tities of Vapours drawn up and let fall as 
at other times; and thofé that are, by con- — 
fequence are of an aqueous, thin Body, and 
therefore not capable of making Lodgments 
on the feveral Vegetables; as they do in 
the dry, hot Seafons, when there are greater 
Quantities exhaled; and they more thicken’d 
into this gluey Subftance, that falls and does — 
the Mifchief. , | 
_ Here then appears alfo more of the Ex- 

cellence of this new Method of fowing out 
of the Hopper in Diftances, for that, as I 
have before hinted, the Sun’s drying Power 
has more Room and greater Force to attract 
and exhauft the Wet amongft the Beans, be- 
fore they can emit a ftagnated peftiferous 
Vapour, that not only perhaps encreafes this 
Malady, but alfo in fome meafure may be 
the Caufe of Fevers and Agues, that are faid 
tobe occafioned by the infanous Particles of | 
a bad Air, asis obvious from the many Parts - 
of Kent and Effex that abound in low, wet 
Grounds, whese the Ague in particular is 
more 
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more rife than in other Places, as I have 
experienced to my Coft, when I lived at Up- 
nor neat Rochefter; and here I had alfo an- 
other Reafon to remember this Situation , 
from the. nightly Vexations of the trouble- 
fome Knats, that are thought to be bred from 
the Putrefaction of the Air, that the Sullidge 
which the Water leaves on the Ground is the 
chief Caufe of. 7 ‘ 
~ Axrso amongft Trees, I know.a Family 
that lives in the midft of them, feldom if ever 
healthful for want of that Space that others 
enjoy who live in lefs Shade and Clofure, 
and partake more of the Sun’s and Wind’s 
drying, falubrious Benefits. Therefore I in- 
fer that all Cover, whether of Beans or o- 
ther Corn, or Trees, &c. have all their Ten- 
dencies in the Retentions of Wets, and the 
many ill Confequences arifing therefrom. 
Here likewife is more room for two 
Men to fhake the Heads of the Beans with 
a Rope, prefently after the Mill-dew is fallen 
on them; which fupplies in a great Mea-— 
fure a good Shower of Rain, that often time- 
ly falls, and happily wafhes off this fort of 
Bird-lime Confiftence. apt 
Iw light Grounds, fuch as Chalks, Gra- 
vels and Sands, this Grain will not profper, — 
which made it formerly fo feldom fown in 
the Chiltern Country; however of late, I 
may fay within thefe ten Years paft, they 
are more fown than even in Clays and 
3 | Loams, — 
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Loams, that are found to be many, even in 
Hertfordfhire; in thefe Soils, in fome Years 
they grow wonderfully, and return prodigious 
Crops when the Peas are kill’'d by the Seve- 
rity of Weather (efpecially in Clays and 
Loams that have been chalked.) A greater 
Inftance of this I believe never was known, 
than the Summer 1732, every where af- 
forded ; infomuch that they were reckoned 
the beft Crop of all other Grain. | 
NoTwITHSTANDING this is the biggeft 
_.Grain of all others that is fown in our Fields, 
yet it is often buried in our red Clays, by rea- . 
fon thefe ftiff, cold Grounds, being of the 
moft furly Nature , will-not thoal, fhatter 
nor crumble, like the black and blueith 
Clays in the Vale, that yield even to the 
very Rains and Winds ; when the Frofts and 
other Weather, that happen after the Beans 
towing, often prove incapable of reducing 
this Land , fo as to let the Bean have an 
eafy Paffage out with its Head: Wherefore 
I have known it done at Whifpnaud , three 
Miles from me, fora few Years paft; that — 
they have fown the Beans after one Plough- 
‘ing, by broad-cafting them onthe Surface , 
and only harroughed them in, which has 
done much better than formerly, when they 
ploughed them in, as they did in the Vale. 
And though it may be thought ftrange that 
this way is preferr’d, becaufe of the great 
Expofure the Bean lies under to the vora- 
| clous 
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cious Birds, Vermin, and Weather ; yet it 
has been by Experience found to anfwer 
beft here, becaufe moft of the Beans will 
get into Thoroughs, and there be buried by 
_ the Harrough-tynes ; for this fort of Ground 
by its {ticking Quality, will more eafily faf-— 
ten about and hold the Beans, whereby its 
nutritive Parts are the more eafily commu- 
-nicated , and force on the Growth of this 
Grain, that moft naturally agrees with this. 
fort of Soil. And if fome is carried away, 
- there may a fmall Allowance the more be 
- given in the Quantity fown. Now this 
Seed is fo liable to be burfted by Wets, and. 
fhrunk by Droughts in fuch Earth at Con- 
dlemas, when they are throwed into the 
Ground as the Pea is, that in fuch Soil they 
mutt not be fown till March, for this gets both 
Root and Head by that time, .whereby it is 
better able to refift the Extremities of Wea- 
ther than the Pea, that is of a more tender 
‘Nature. ‘The Horn-bean is juftly called fo 
from the great Conveniency it gives the 
Farmer, to feed his Horfes with: This has 
made it a Rule with many of them, that 
when the Bean fells for ten Shillings per 
Load , and the Oat at twelve Shillings per 
Quarter ; that they buy the former, if they 
have it growing, and fell the latter that 
they have; becaufe they allow, that this — 
Quantity of Beans will go further in the 
Manger than a Quarter of Oats, efpecially 

Pe ata 


3 
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if they are fplit, which almoft every Miller 
and Malfter are often employed about. 


An Eftimation of the Bean Crop, as it 
generally happened in the Chiltern, in the 
Year 1732. that was the greateft that ever 
TI knew in both this and the Vales. 


el for an Acre af Ground :} l, s...4, 
Year — . 0120 
Ploughing once, training in the Beans 6 
and Harroughing ——— Ghat 
Seed four Bufhels en ne o 8 o 
Mowing and Cocking au Acre of thm—o 5 o 
Carrying four Loads out of the Field—o 6 0 
Threfbing and Cleaning thirty err Co ae 


of Beans me aaa 
ee and Tythe — —= O40 
5 a. 3 ao 
W hereof received for aegis ss hae 7 
— Bufhels of Wheat — + 
For Straw and Chaff — 100 
Mee aoa 
Profit 1 6 6 


- THE Hore bens. as I faid before, is a 
Grain that is often buried in our Red-clays , 
and {tiff Loams, and that by reafon the Head 
of a Bean is broader than any other, and 
therefore makes its way out of the Earth 
with 
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with Difficulty, which caufes fome to think 
it is {mothered fooner in the Ground, than 
either Wheat, Barley, Oats or Peas. In the 
Chiltern we generally fow them at Candle. 
mas, in four Thoroughs made on the Wheat 
Stitch, by ftraining them in each Thorough 
after the Pea Stitch Plough, and then har- 
rough the Ground well, as foon as they are 
fown : Others wili fow half Beans and half 
Peas after this manner, and mow them to- 
gether at Harveft; but then this way re- 
quires good Care in cocking, raking them 
together and turning them, that they may 
be dry’d thoroughly , and black in Stalk, 
Leaf, and Pod: Others fow them on a le- 
vel Wheat or Barley Stubble , and plough 
them in Under-thorough, and harrough the 
Ground very well after: But to do this, that 
the Bean may not .be buried, the prefent 
Pradtice is to plough fuch Ground with a 
Fin on the Sharr of the Wheel-plough, by 
which the Earth may be turned almoft as 
you pleafe ; and by good Harroughing, the 
Bean will be deliver’d from this Cafualty. 
Tae Reafon why we fow Beans in our 
Chiltern, on Wheat and Barley Stubbles, and 
not on that of an Oat or Rye, is, becaufe 
that this is a Grain that agrees with a rich 
Ground, for to fay right, the Ground cannot 
be too good for the Bean, as being a large 
rooted and ftalked Grain, that draws a great 
deal of Nourifhment, and returns. not a lit- 
" tle 
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tle back to the Earth, by killing the Weeds 
with its great Cover, and thereby keeping 
the Spirit of the Earth in fome degree from 
being too much exhaufted by the Sun's At- 
traction, and fupplying it with thofe nitrous 
‘Dews, that its Stalks, Leaves, Blofloms and 
Bodies often make a Lodgment of. _ 
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HETCHES are of feveral forts, as 
the great Horfe-thetch, and the {mall-. 
er fort, which by fome are called the Win- 
ter-thetch ; thefe are very profitable if fown 
in a right Soil, and at a right Time; the 
Horfe-thetch was fown by a great Farmer at 
Penly, in February, and only. harroughed in 
‘upon ‘his fallow Ground on one Ploughing, 
for his Horfes, Cows, or Sheep to feed on 
the following Summer, either in the Rack 
or Field , and the remainder to plough in, 
a Fortnight or Month before they fow their 
Wheat ; on this they harrough their Wheat, 
and drefs it with fhort Dung, or Fold on 


the top. The fmaller We/ Country Winter- 
R | thetch 


£» ’ 
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thetch is fown in September, for Food for 
the Sheep, Gc. in the Winter and Spring: 
They firft fow them Broad-caft all over a 
Piece of Chalk, Gravel, Sand, or Loam (for 
wet Ground is not proper for them) and then — 
plough them in Under-thorough, where they 
will make their way through the Ground , 
as being a moft hardy Grain , according to 
the Compari‘on of an old Saying —2 Thetch 
will grow through, the bottom of an old Shoe---- 
And therefore many fow them amongit 
Peas, becaufe if they mifs, the Thetch ge- 
nerally hits: Their dry Haulm is but coarfe 
Fodder for Horfe or Cow, but the Corn is- 
’ good’ for Pigeons, and to give ftore Hogs ; 
three Bufhels fow an Acre, ‘and often return 
twenty. Bete Lind tam 
TiLus, are, the fmalleft ‘fort of Cod-’ 
ware that are fown, and leffer than the 
-'Thetch , as that is ihe Pea, and the Pea the 
Bean : They are fown on the poor Chalks , 
Sands and Gravels, where neither the ‘Thetch 
nor Pea will thrive ; there this will flourith 
and. produce great Quantities on its upright 
Stalks, that grow about a Foot and a half 
high, are fowed alone, or with Oats, and 
make the beft of Provender, given in the 
Rack as it comes out of the F ield, which 
the Cows and Bullocks will greedily eat, 
and fatten very faft under its keeping ; Swine 
alfo are great Lovers of the Tills, and will 
pick up what falls on the Ground, and be 
much 
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much forwarded in their Flefh; Pigeons 
are great Lovers of them, as being very Na+ 
tural to their Bodies. In many Places ihey 
fow thefe for their Horfes and Cows inftead 
of Hay, and commonly put Chaff into theit 
Mangers, for the ‘Tills to fall amongft; 
as the Hortes and Cows pull the Haulm 
out of the Racks, that fupplies the want of 
Hay and Oats: One Bufhel fows an Acre ; 
and genetally returns fifteen, They are.ofs 
ten fold for three Shillings a Bufhel. 

Te following is the Copy of two Let- . 
ters, writ by Wiliam Hayton, Efq; from his 
Houte i in Clerkenwell Green, to his Son Wilkam 
Hayton, Efq ; Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, 
who lives at a in that County. 


GuILLIAUME, ‘ 
OBSERVE you até to keep Court at Gad- 
_ * defden, where lives one William Eillis,.-a - 
* Farmer ; I underftand he is related to Dick 
* Shilburne, by Marriage: This Eis has 
written a Book, entitled, The Praétical: 
© Farmer, or, Hertford/hire Hushantdnan, con- 
“taining many new Improvements in Hus« 
“bandry ; I have bought this Book, and. 
* find it has already born a fecond Bdition 9 
©Tlet Anderfon read it, and defign to fend: 
‘it him down, as foon-as I have a little bet- 
ter confidered’ his. Notions : But what I 
“have to defire of you, is to ae of him, 
R 2 ae ‘for 
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‘ for I fuppofe he will be in Court, the fame 
y _ Queftion I have been fo long labouring to 
“get anfwered, wiz. How many Bufhels of 
< Wheat, Rye, and Barley, an Acre of mid- 
* ling fort of Ground ({uch as your common. 
© Field Land may be computed to be one 
‘with another) does generally produce, in 
“what they call a midling Year? ’Tis a 
“general Expreflion among Farmers , that 
“this Year we have not above half, or two. 
‘thirds ofa Crop ; but fuch a Year we had 
* a fair Crop, ora Crop and a half, or fuch 
“Jike ; without mentioning what Quantity 
‘ they mean by any of the aforementioned 
‘indefinite Terms, of half, two thirds, or 
* the like random ‘Computation. This Gen- 
“ tleman goes on in the fame way of defcri- 
“bing Crops; in fome Places he fays, by 
‘fuch and fuch Methods, vaft Crops have 
“been obtained ; in other Places, fuch things 
‘yield very confiderable Crops, and fuch a 
“one obtain’d vaft Crops, but the Reader 
“1s every where left in the Dark, except in 
“two Places, Folio 23 and 29 im ‘bis Verbis. 
¢—At Dagnal, a Man that has but an Acre 
“of Land has fown it feven Years together, 
‘and never lefs than fix Quarters and a half 
“of Barley grew on the fame; and---Ano- 
‘ ther that folded on _his- ‘Turneps, had nine 
© Quarter on five Roods of gravelly, loamy 
“ Ground ; indeed I have cae now found an- 
* other 
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other Place, which I will repeat, becaufe 
‘it relates to the good Town of Ivinghoe.— — 
“It frequently happens that the chalky 
“Grounds near Ivinghoe, about two Miles 
‘from me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on 
‘an Acre; in fhort, the Book feems to be 
‘as well wrote as any one I have met with 
“on the Subject ; and if the Gentleman will 
© be fo kind as to anfwer my Queftion in plain 

* Engh{b, 1 thall be very much obliged to 
‘him, and promife to have a Bottle of Wine 
© at his Service, if he will be fo kind as to. 

“call at Clerkenwell, when he comes next 
© to Town.’ ) 


A Copy of the other LETTER. 
GUILLIAUME, 


; FTER fealing my laft, I recollected 
‘ another Queftion I had to afk Mr. 

‘ Ellis, and that’s about Rye————Rye is a 
‘Grain that he fpeaks the leaft of, or about 
© in his whole Book; I think the whole 
© Chapter does not contain above one Page, . 
‘ whereas he beftows a great many more on 
‘ every other fort of Grain that he treats - of ; 
* perhaps ’tis becaufe but little of that fort 
* grows in Hertfordfbire ; or becaufe he is 
‘not willing to encourage the Growth of 
‘it in that Country ; or whatever his Rea- 
* fons be, my Reafon for troubling him, is 
K4 2 ‘to 
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* to be inftructed how to improve it in are 
§ thumber land, | | 
‘AND firft I would be informed aig to 
‘drefs the Land preparatory to receive the 
‘Seed? and then I would defire to be in-. 
* ftructed how to drefs the Seed preparatory’ 
* to fow it on the Land? that is, whether to 
‘brine it, lime it, foot or foak it in Urine, 
€ Stable fal e or any other Compofition ; or 
‘ whether it muft be fown dry? for he fays, 
* wet is fo great an Enemy toit, that a Shower 
of Rain will drown it in. the Hopper ; 
‘why then fhould it be fown, as he ex- 
‘prefly fays, in dutumn, about September ? 
« And a little farther in the fame Chapter, 
tis foon up after ’tis fown, and fooner than 
Wheat, and alfo fooner. in the Ear, ufually 
in April ; ; and ’tis given as a Reafon why 
it fhould not be fown as Ma/fceline, or mixt 
with Wheat, becaufe the Rye will be ripe 
much the fooner; and if fown on different 
Land, may be mixt afterwards. | 
‘Ano I remember an old rhyming Pro- 
vetb, April every Year produces. Rye in the 
Lar; from what Mr, Bi%s fays, about the 
quick Appearance above Ground, the foon 
earing and the foon ripening of this Grain, 
I am inclin’d to think it may be. foon e- 
nough to fow it in the Spring with Oats 
and Barley, &c. for I have been, told by: 
‘fome Rufia and Eaff Country Merchants, 
| formerly difcourfed about fowing Hemp 
4 “and 
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‘and Flax at Short-flat, becaufe it lay in 
‘the fame Latitude with the Baltick ; that 
‘the Rye of that Country, which is efteem- 
‘ed the beit in Europe, is generally fown, ripe; 
‘reaped and threfhed within. the Compafs of 
‘ two Calendar Months: I am the more pref- 
‘ fing to get propet Inftrutions in this Affair, 
‘ becaufe I have this Week bought and 
 * fhipt for Newea/fle, feveral Quarters of Rye 
‘to be fown out of band, or as faft as he 
‘can get the Ground ready, and the Rye 
‘brined in the fame manner as Mr. Ells 
‘ prefcribes for brining Wheat: Now if I 
‘am wrong, either in point of Time to fow 
- “it, or in my Orders about brining, I muft 
‘follow him with contradittory Orders as 
‘foon as pofiible ; I repeat therefore what I - 
‘faid in my laft, that if Mr. Edzs will fa- 
- * your me with a fhort Letter in anfwer to 
‘this, and thofe other Queries mentioned in 
‘my laft, I would efteem it a fingular Fa- 
“ your done to his humble Servant. 
‘THAT my Meaning may not be mifa- © 
‘ken, I have repeated my laft Queries. 


Quertes: | 

“Query, How many Bafhels of Wheat, 
‘including the Tyth, may be called a fair, 
‘cuftomary, or moderate Crop? 
“Or how much may be computed to 

_ ‘grow one Yeat with another (meaning tholé | 
“Years only thar the Land is fown with 
R4 4 © Wheat) 
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© Wheat) on an Acre of midling, common _ 
‘Field Land, neither of the moft barren, 
“nor of the moft fruitful ; but fuch as may 
‘be taken in a medium, one with another ; 
‘and with moderate Dreffing, neither too 
© liberally, nor too {paringly manured ? 

‘Anp whether there .be any Difference 
‘between the Product of the aforemention- 
Sed Land, and Enclofure of the like mid- 
‘ling fort of Soil, neither beft nor worft, 
© and both ‘alike:midling manured? 

‘Tue like as to what Quantity may be | 
‘ produced on the fame fort of Land, when 
‘in turn it comes to be fown with Rye, - 
* Barley, Peas, Horfe-beans, Oats ?” 


Lonpon, Oéfober, 109, 1732. 


CEOS SRS EGG RGR ESC OSA ATC? 
CHAP, XXXV. 
The Nature and Improvement of Ryn. 


HE Anfwer to the foregoing Letters 

I intend fhall be the Theme of this 
Chapter, wherein I have endeavoured to an- 
{wer the ingenious Gentleman’s Queries, but 
not in fuch an elegant Manner, as I muft 
confefs his Parts and improving Genius de- 
ferves from a better Hand than mine; how- 


ever, 
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ever, I have wrote the beft of my Know- — 
ledge as my plain Capacity would give me 
leave, U2. | : 


SIR, 


OUR Letter to your Son was commu- 

nicatedtome at our Court, and I am 
heartily glad to oblige you with the Anfwer 
Iam capable of, to the Queries you were 
pleafed to mention. As to the Quantity of 
Wheat that commonly grows on our com- 
mon Field Land, I am confin’d to an Efti- 
mation of it according to the Nature of the 
Ground. © If on a true Loam, as we have on 
our hilly Land at Gaddefden, we generally — 
have four Loads on an Acre one Year with 
another for a fingle Drefling, with the Fold, 
Cart, or Hand; nor does our Inclofure here 
anfwer better, for the one is as good Land 
as the other; this I call a cuftomary, mode- 
rate Crop (including the Tyth) on our 
Tilth Ground. On our Gravels, below the 
Hills, as much, both in Inclofure and Field 
Land, that are here alfo alike, if they are 
well drefled; for though this is more hun- 
ery, and not of fo rich a Nature as the 
_ loamy, yet by its more kerning Quality, we 
have often as good Crops as on them; but 
it muft be more affifted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now 
fo improved, that. they alfo return as much 

a Wheat 
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Wheat as the Marly-vale Soils, ¢ven from 
four to eight Loads on an Acre; but with 
this Difference, that a double Dreffing on 
this white Ground, is but equal to a fingle 
one on them. Sands likewife have _ their 
peculiar Properties, as they are richer 
or poorer, and require Drefling, and Grain 
accordingly. In this, Soot nor Afhes are pro-_ 
per Manures, becaufe of its loofe Body, that 
won't retain their light ones fo long as the 
Loams, Gravels, and Chalks will; and thete- 
fore with Fold, Cart-dung and Rags, it re- 
‘ceives the beft Improvement for the Growth 
of Rye, Peas, Turneps, Thetches, Tills and 
White-oats; for Wheat, Barley and Black- 
oats do not anfwer here fo well as in fome 
Loams and Clays: But the Rye in particu- 
lar agrees with this dry Earth, and alfo on 
the Chalks and Gravels, where it commonly 
returns the former four Loads on an Acre, 
for fowing two Bufhels and a half. This is 
a Grain that certainly exhaufis the Ground 
to a great degree, as I have known it do 
on a loamy Gravel, that I could not reco- 
ver in fix Years, after a good Crop of this 
Rye was got off, by a Tenant that rented 
the Land before me, who fowed it on one 
Ploughing; prefently after other Grain was 
got off, in Auguft, for only his Sheep to feed 
on in the Spring; but this grew fo well, as 
- encourag’d him to let it fland fora Crop, 
and he had fuch a good one, that vaftly im- 
poverifhd 
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poverifh'd the Ground; fo that wherever 
Rye is fown, the Earth ought to be well 
drefs'd to prevent the like Difafter. This 
Grain is allowed by one and all that I have 
converfed with, to require a Winter and part 
of two Summers to grow in; and therefore 
they fow it in Augu/ff, ona fine well dreffed 
Tilth, if for a Crop; but if only to feed 
Sheep in the Spring, they often venture it 
on only one Ploughing, after Wheat or Bar- 
ley, and harrough it in on Broad-lands:. then 
if it comes thick, they feed it in the Spring, 
but not too bare, and let it remain for a ftand- 
- ing Crop: Thus by eating it with Sheep, 
_ the Rye fhoots the ftronger; and the rather 
for the Affiftance of their Dung and Stale; 
but if it proves thin, the Farmer then al-. 
ters his Meafures, and ploughs it up for 
Peas or Oats, The Reafon for this early 
fowing, is to get it a Head betime, that it 
_ may better endure the Severities of the Frofts 
and Wets, that otherwife would endanger 
its dying away, as being not fo hardy a 
Grain as Wheat: For this fo much affects a 
dry Soil, that it utterly refufes wet, low 
Grounds ; and therefore, the better to fecure 
it againft thefe Misfortunes, where any de- 
gree of their Mifchiefs are fufpected, they 
fometimes fow it in Sitches on fine Tilths; 
or ifin Grounds, that won’t admit of this 
way, they fow it in broad Lands that are 
ridged up, as they do in the Vale, in order 

4 | {a 
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to carry off the Wets moe eafily: To prove - 
the Veracity of this, the Men about Che- 
dington and Ailesbury never fo much as at- 
tempt the fowing of this Grain, as well 
knowing their Labour would be fruitlefs, 
both in refpect of their marly, clayey, black 
Earth, and their low, watry Situation. — 

F or as it is the Nature of Ryeto grow 
beft in dry, hollow, warm Ground; this 
ftiff, cold, aqueous Land is contrary to its 
homegeneal Quality ; as much for ought I 
know, as it is to St. Foin, that is notorioufly — 
known to refufe all ftiff, wet, fat Earths; 
 becaufe both their Roots, I fuppofe, would. 
rot inthe chilly Waters, that this Soil moft © 
tenacioufly retains, and that perhaps, by 
reafon of their fpungy, tender Parts, that are 
more inherent to them than many others; or 
elfe, that their Roots difagree with the 
unctuous, marly Quality of this Earth. 

Ir was a few Years fince that I received | 
the Rents of Chedington Farm, in the Vale 
of Ailesbury, for its Landlord, while he was 
on his Travels abroad ; and it was there, that — 
Thad an Opportunity of acquainting my felf — 
with the Nature of this Land, which fo 
much abounds with Water, that the Springs 
fometimes arife within four Foot of the Sur- . 
face ; and yet thefe Parts lie higher than ma- 
ny, I believe I may fay, moft others in this 
low Country ; fo that even here they can’t 
- enjoy a Cellar for the Stowage of their Li- 

| | quors 3 
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quors: For thefe Reafons alfo I imagine it 
is, that our Cherry and Beech Trees can- 
not be naturalized to this Situation and 
Clime, as better agreeing with our higher 
‘Loams and Chalks. 

So likewife as to the Turnep, Pea, and 
. Black-oat; thefe they cannot have in moft 
Parts of their low, wet, fat Ground, becaufe 
the exceffive Richnefs of this Soil, runs the 
one into moft Leaf and lefs Root, and the 
others into more Straw and lefs Ear, which 
obliges them to chufe the White-oat for its 
better bearing, by its larger Stalk and Leaf, 
with their rank Ground: But even this firc- 
ceeds but indifferent; for I knew a Tenant 
that fowed twenty Acres of them, the Sea- 
fon before he was obliged toleave his Farm, 
in order to impoverifh the Ground, and do 
Defpight to his Landlord ; but they came up 
fo thin, by the difagreeable Wets. and Colds, 
that he made but little of them; for here 
they generally iow no other than Wheat, 
- Barley and Beans. 

Anp now I cometo my B fsar of fetting 
Rye in an unufual time, never practifed as T 
know of in England. 

It is true, that Cuftom does not autho- 
rife a wrong Practice, no more than Anti- 
quity fhould anticipate a better one; for un- 
doubtedly, all Improvements had their Rife 
from induftrious Difquifitions, and experimen- 
tal Trials, that by Time {pread their Know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, and become general Prattices, to the 
enriching of the many Countries that fhare 
in their Benefits; from hence it was that 
we now enjoy the Field) Turnep, Clover , 
Lucern, and the feveral other Graffes that 
are at this time made free Denizons of our 
Chime, which were moft of them Exoticks 
within thefe fixty or feventy Years: So like- 
wife the Goodnefs of Soots, Salts, Athes, 
Lime, Rags, &c. were hidden Secrets about 
a Century ago, that now are common to 
the moft ruftick Swain. For thefe Reafons, 
itis moft commendable in you to endeavour 
after valuable Improvements, becaufe fuch, — 
when obtain’d, not only redound to your — 
Honour and’ Profit, but to the Common- 
wealth in general; which plainly fhews the 
- great Good that often’ accrues to a Country, 
from fuch. a Perfon, whofe Abilities and Ge- 
mius are extenfive enough to forward fuch. 
profitable Atchievements: But where the 
latter, induftrious Part’ is, and the former- 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many moft 
ufeful Branches of fuch Importance loft, for 
want of thofe Encouragements that able 
Men are capable of adminiftring’; and per- 
haps would be Acts of fome of the greateft 
Benevolence and Goodnefs they: could ime 
ploy their Talents in, But to the Matter in 
hand. 

I kNEw my next Neighbour two Years’ 
_ fince, upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing, 
harrough 
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harrough in two Bufhels of Rye, ona loamy, 
moift Acre of Ground, that lay very near 
my Houfe, which was intended purely for 
his Sheep at Spring; it was fown about 
Michaelmas, but very little appeared above 
the Earth, and that as did, proved hardly. 
worth turning Sheep into. Now this was. 
done by the oldeft Farmer in our Parith, 
who has rented, I think, fixty pounds per Ann. 
thefe thirty Years, yet was not fenfible of 
his Miftake, till Experience became his Mo- 
nitor. For he was wrong both in his Seafon 
and the Quality of the Earth; for all Loams 
are moifter, colder, and fourer, than. Gra- 
vels, Sands, and Chalk; and therefore he 
ought to have fown it more forward, and! 
been affured it was a good Tilth; whereas, 
though it was a midling Crop of Peas, and 
the Ground tolerably. nolfewn yet I am per- 
~ fuaded, it was not fweet nor: loofe enough, 

for itlay flat, low; and fomething wettifh. 
THERE was another about two Miles 
from him, that mifcarried much: upon: the 
fame Account; wherefore I take thefe un- 
fuccefsful Attempts to be: owing to. Male- 
management; forthe Grain fhould have been 
fowed earlier, ‘in a drier and- fweeter fort, 
4 1 have hinted before. But if late, as: in 
September, OGober, or the Spring, then: it i¢ 
my Opinion, if there is ay Pott ibility: to have 
_ a Crop from ad fown at thofe Seafons, the 
: follow. 
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following Method fhould in fome meafure 
be obferved. : 

First, Such Ground fhould by due Plough- 
ings and Harroughings be brought into a fine’ 
Tilth. Secondly, It ought to be Gravel, 
Sand or Chalk, or Ground partly of their 
Natures. Thirdly, That the Seed be fown 
ina dry Timeand Form. Fourthly, That it 
be fteeped but twelve Hours inftead of twenty- 
four; according to my new Receipt in this 
Book ; becaufe it has a thinner Body and Skin 
than Wheat, and of a more dry Nature. 
Fifthly, That it lie afterwards all Night ona 
good Drain, and in the Morning well limed 
and fowed. Sixthly, That immediately be- 
fore the Seed is fown, twenty-five Buthels 
of good Stone-lime fhould be {hot down in. 
the middle of an Acre, and dire€tly flak’d 
by throwing Water on it; then fome Men 
with their Gloves on, fhould fow it out of 
_ a Seed-cot asthin as they can, as we do Soot, 
all over the Piece of Ground, and then fow 
the Rye in Stitches as foon as you pleafe. 
But if it is to be fown in broad Lands, the » 
Cafe is altered; for then prefently upon the 
Grounds being ploughed the laft time, and 
harroughed once in a Place, the Seed mutt 
be fown broad Caft all over it, and then the — 
- Lime mutt be fhot down, flaked, and har- 
roughed in at the fame time with the Rye. 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be 
firtt harroughed in, and the Lime flaked, 

and 
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and fown in Powder all over the Ground; as 
we do Soot,. Or if Coal Soot is to be had, 
there’s nothing exceeds it, by fowing twen- 
ty-five Bufhels on an ‘Acre, either on broad 
Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, ora Week 
or Fortnight after the Seed is fown ; for the 
‘Salts of the firft, and the Sulphur of the laft 
are moft agreeable to fuch late Sowings; 
and this I have feen by good Experience, an- 
f{wer‘in ‘an admirable Degree; for when by 
the Frofts and chilly Wets , others Grain 
turn’d yellow and died, that under the Lime 
and Soot flourifhed with a blackith oreen 
Colour, and proved a noble Crop, . Or elfe 
initead of the Soot, Salt be fown over it, to 
the Quantity of five or ten Buthels on an 
Acre; this Iam almoft ready to believe will 
an{wer the defired End of obtaining a Crop 
of Rye, fown in February or March, by the 
fame Rule that we fow Wheat in Yantary 
and February after Turneps, as I have more 
amply wrote of in the Chapter of them, 

For it is certain, that Art helps Nature 
to a high Degree, and the more, according 
to its better being adapted; as 1 temember 
in the Cafe of an Afparagus Bed. A-Gen- 
tleman that hada great Defire to raife this 
pleafant Plant on a loamy Ground, that had 
a red Clay within a Foot and a ‘half of the 
Surface, was told that it could not be done, 
for that fuch a great Perfon had‘ tried for 
ene on the fame fort of Ground, but it would 
9 i not 
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not do; however, it was attempted, and a 
large deep Pit dug into the Clay, and fill'd- 
up with Chalk, and Roots, planted in Mould 
on the fame: The Afparagus grew; butin- 
three or four Years complained, by coming 
up {mall; occafioned by the chilly Effluvia, 
that proceeded from the Water lodg’d at the 
bottom of the Pit ; this was a fort of half Per- 
formance; for now they have got a more ef-_ 
fetual way, by not breaking the Ground at 
all, but raifing a Bed of Horfe-litter and 
Mould, to the height of three or four Foot, 
and on this they plant their Roots to great 
Succefs ; for here the Water has not room to 
make a Lodgment, and hurt the Plants by 
its chilly Vapour. I have alfo another Rea- 
fon to mention the Afparagus, that former-— 
_ ly by moft Gardeners was treated as one of 
. the moft tender Plants of the Garden; but 
of late, it has by experimental Obfervations 
been found to be one of the hardieft in the 
Kitchen Garden. Here then is a plain De- 
monftration of the Rectification of two Er- 
rors, that remain’d as fuch for ought I know 
hundreds of Years; and yet but very lately 
feen thorough as fallacious. 3 | 

By the fame Rule there may be an A- 
-mendment in the Management of Rye, and 
undoubtedly in many other things. 

IK NEW an ingenious Gentleman, and a 
Lover of Improvements, fow fome Rye eve- 
ry Year in one Place or other of his Ground, 

: Wy 
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in order to kill the Fern and feed his Cat- 
tle; in other Places he draws his great Roll 
over it, to fpoil its Growth, by bruifing its 
green Stalks ; but where but little of it is, 
whipping it in its firft Rife, is prefcrib’d as a 
good Remedy. 

f° Isuwy my-Sale Peter or Nitre of Mr. 
_ Edward Walmfly, Druggitt on Snow-hill. 


ee eee cece 


CHAP. XXXVL 


The Nature and Improvement of Bei | 
ficial GRASSES, 


I have thought it a plain and expeditious Way, 
to write of the Improvement of the Artificial 
_Graffes ; by tranferibing a Shop Bill, that 
was given me where I bought fome Seeds in 
London, and making my Remarks on the | 
_» feveral Sorts as they follow each other, viz. 


OWEVER the Ufe of Dung, and o- 

ther Manures, have prevailed in moft- 
Countries, for the Improvement of barren 
Lands ; we find by Experience, that by 
the Choice of proper Seeds only, many 
Grounds that have been efteemed unprofita- 
S12 ble, 
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ble, have been rendered fo fertile, and pro- 
duced fuch valuable Crops, that they have ~ 
returned forty or fifty Shillings, and fome- 
times three Pounds an Acre per Ann. to the 
Owners; and brought the Lands where 
they were fown, into fuch an advantageous 
State, that the Proprietors have gained large 
Fortunes by fuch Management. 

TueEReE are Inftances in many Parts of 
England, of Heaths, Commons, and watte 
Grounds, that were not efteemed worth fix 
Pence an Acre, which have been render’d fo 
valuable, by-fowing fome of the foreign Grafs, 
and other improving Seeds upon them, that 
confiderable Eftates have been gained by 
that fort of Culture, even though no fort of 
Manure was ufed upon the Land; and con- 
fidering the Difficulty of bringing Dung to 
fome Lands, and the Scarcity of it in fome 
Places , the Method of Improvement by 
Seeds : judged preferable to others; and 
by the fame means large Tracts of Land 
which at prefent lie idle, may be fertilized 
to that high Degree, as to be equal in their. 
Value, to moft ofthe richeft Lands in Eng- 
Jand; for let the Soil be what it will, whe- 
ther Clay, Chalk, Rocky or Sandy, Wet or 
Dry, one or other ‘of the following Seeds 
will agree with, and render it profitable. 


THE 
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THe Sorts which are the moft approved, 
are the following, vz. | 

J. Trefoil or Nonfuch. 
S31. Glover 

Ll, Sz... Fozn. | | 

IV. La Lucerne, or Medic Chver or Snail 
Clover. 

V. Rye Grafs. 

VI. Low Graf. 


The Improvement of Land by Trefoil Sets. 


>*ROM common Experience we learn, 
k that all Seeds, before they are fown for- 
general Crops, ought to be well drefs’d and 
-cleans’d from their Hufks, and other Incum- ~ 
brances ; for if we happen to meet with fuch 
Seeds as are not perfectly freed from thefe 
Incumbrances, the fowing of them cannot 
be fo regular, neither will they come up, 
_ or fpring fo equally in the Field. | 

Ir is a juft Obfervation made by fkijnyy 
Farmers, that Trefoil, or Nonfiuch Seeds will 
 profper well, if they are fown upon worn- 
out Corn Lands, and not only bring ‘a valua- 
ble Crop, but amend the Land; andon fuch 
Grounds as will not bear Grafs of any Worth, 
the fame Seed will produce a furprifing Bur- 
den; but if it- might be thought proper to 
fow it upon fuch Ground as is saturall 
good for Corn, the Farmer will certainly re- 
ceive a plentiful Return. 


a3 THE 
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Tut Clay, Chalk, and all ftiff Soils are 
greatly profited by it,, if they are well ex- ; 
pofed; and it is no. lefs Benefit to rocky — 
Ground. It will greatly improve fpringy, 
or over-wet Grounds, if we firft drain them _ 
from the Waters, by ‘fach Means as are com-_ 

monly ufed. 

BeinGc fown upon fuch hilly Grounds as 
are ufed to Mofs, will infallibly meliorate 
the Soil, and deftroy the Mofs, if proper 
Care be taken to drain fuch Lands, and the 
Land made fine by dreffing, before we fow 
the Seeds. 

Tue Virtues of the Treforl or Nonfuch 
are, that, firft, it yieldsan excellent Pafture 
for Cows, by encreafing their Quantity of 
Milk, and giving the Butter and Cheefe 
made with it, the defired yellow Colour, 
which is a certain Sign of Perfection. Se- 
condly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed on 
this Trefoz/, will grow fat much fooner, than 
upon the beft common Grafs; but efpecially 
it is efteemed ufeful. in fatting of Lambs, 

sand feeding of Ews: ’Tis alfo an excellent 

breeding Pafture for Sheep, bringing the 
Ews fooner to bloffom than the common 
Paftures; and particularly it is judged a good 
Seed to preferve Cattle from Diftempers, 
which fome other kinds of Paftures are fub- 
jet to infect them with. 

Tue Hay made of Trefoil hath a very 
nourifhing - Quality in it, if it is cut whilft it 

is 
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is in Bloom, it is foon made, and need not - 
be dried fo much as common Hay, or Clo- 
 ver-grafs: Oxen are generally benefited by 
it, and grow fat by fuch Fodder in a fhort 
time. 

Most Farmers fkill'd in the Culture of 
_ their Seed, agree that it fhould not come to 
Seed before it is mown, becaufe the Root 
is weakned by it; and it is very certain, that 
the Hay is not fo good as when we cut it in 
the Flower. The Hay 1s ‘remarkable for 
drying of a fine Colour; and it is obferva- 
ble, that by cutting this Trefoz/, as above 
directed, it will laft much longer than if we 
were to let it run to Seed before we cut it. 

Turs Seed may be fowed at the fame 
_ time as Oats or Barley, and among either of: 
the aforefaid Grain, fowing it immediately 
after the Corn, and harroughing it with a 
fine Harrough once, and then rolling it. 

W ueEn the Seafons are favourable for fow- 
ing either Barley or Oats, it is then a proper 
‘time to fow this Seed; and the finer the 
Ground is wrought, the better will this Grafs 
come up, and ‘then twelve Pounds of Seed 
is fufficient for an Acre. 

Tuis Seed particularly ought to be well 
cleaned before it is fown, “left Seeds of 
Weeds, or coarfe Grafs, happen to be among 
it, which ey {tint its Nourifhment, and a- 

bridge it of its Duration; but it may howe- 
| 5 4 ver 


~ 
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He 


ver be fown with red Grafs; and will laft a 


long time. - 


TREFOIL is alfo of good Advantage to 
Qands, which are ovet-run with Twitch or — 
Couch-grafs, if it is fown with Barley ; ; for as 
it grows quickly, it will fo much oyerefha-- 
dow the Couch-grafs, that in a little time 
it will fmother it. It is alfo to -be noted, 
that while this Grafs is on the Ground, it! 
does not draw any Nourifhment from the 
Earth, which is proper for Corn; but being 


ploughed in when we havea mind to fow 
‘Corn upon the fame Ground, it makes a very 


good Manure, and prepares the Ground very. 


hss rly for Corn, 


Remarks on the Nature and id eateries of : 
Trefoil.. : 


rN the firft Part of this: Account of Tre- 
A foil, the Author fays, that all Seeds fhould 
re well cleaned from their Huiks before 
they are fown, without making any Excep- 
tion, This I can eafily prove to be a. grofs 
Error; for it is fo well known, that this Seed 


4s beft fown in its Hufk or Hull, that itis a 


general Practice throughout Hertfordfbire, to 
fow it in its black Shell or Cover; becaufe - 
by this facans it will admit of harroughing 
in, and thereby be better mix’d with the 
Earth, and more fecured from Frofts and- 
the barftings of hafty Showers, that the na- 


»ked Seed is hable to, and fometimes be- 


SOIMCS 
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comes fpoiled when fowed on the top, and 
only rolled in; and if it is harroughed in, 
the Tynes ate apt to bury gréat Part of 
this {mall Seed; for I have fown it both 

ways; therefore when we fow our Barley or 

Oats, we fow one Buthel of this Seed, that 
generally cofts twenty or thirty Shillings, o- 
ver an Acre of Land, immediately after the 
Corn is fowed and harroughed in ; and then 
give this Grafs Seed one harroughing, and 
it’s done with ; for we never roll it, till 
the Clover is fown by only rolling in, a Fort- 
night after, on the fame Ground: Thefe 
grow together extremely well, becaufe the 
Trefoil is a fort of Antidote to the Clover, 
and in a great meafure prevents its fatal 
Quality of hoving Cows and Sheep ; and alfo 
for their agreeable Benefits to each other in 
_ making of Hay, and feeding Cattle ; the 
Trefoil being a branching , fibrous fort of 
Grafs, entangles it felf with the Clover, and 
prevents very much the lofs of its valuable 
Leaves ; which when made alone, it gene- 
rally lofes great Part of, both in Field and 
Rack ; befides, it helps to fhade the Roots 
of the Clover, and becomes together a 
more fatning, fubftantial Food, than when 
fowed alone ; and the more, for that the Tre- 
foil, after the firft Head is cut or mowed 
off, will not tally again, as our Country- 
men call it, like Clover ; but like Rye-grafs, 
affords but a poor Bite after that time ; et 
| the 
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‘the Clover makes a quick Shoot, and will — 
get a large fecond Head. E | 

Ir will grow in any Ground, and like the 
St. Foin, is one of their beft Friends in 


Chalks, dry Gravels, and Sands, where Clo- 


ver will not thrive. 
He fays, this will not hinder the Growth 


of Corn, which I think is more than he can | 


prove ; oe if he ever faw the Root of Tre- 
foil, he would find it to be a fibrous Bunch, 
that {fpreads it felf in the Compafs of a 
_ Crown Piece, about two Inches in Length, | 
clofe to the Surface, where it draws its Nou- 
rifhment from the top, and beft Earth; and 
therefore is by fome call’d an Impoverifher, 
and fomewhat a Sourer of the Ground, as 
the Rye-grafs, and all the fhallow, ftringy 
Sorts are: This I am fenfible is a new Cha- 
racter of it, but I with there is not too much 
Truth in it; for I have obferved fome of 
our Farmers, that have fowed it amonegft 
their Oats, on a ftiffith, loamy, moift Soil, 
for feeding their Horfes, or Sheep, till about 
Midfummer , when they’ have ploughed it 
twice before they fowed it with Wheat ; 
and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- 
plained, by the Thinnefs of the Crop. 

I musT own, my, Opinion is, that it is 
not capable of doing much Harm the firft 
Summer, amongft the Corn it 1s fown with; 
becaufe the Roots are fmall and young, and 
that little it does, it makes amends for, by 

fhading 
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fhading the Roots of the Corn in a dry 
time. 

Burl hive known it ruin a Crop of 
Wheat. that was well drefled, and flourith’d 
greatly for a little while in the Spring, till 
the Trefoil got Mafter and choak’d it : The 
Occafion was this; a Piece of Trefoil was 
mowed for Seed, which as it fheds the foon- 
eft and eafielt of any other, there was fo 
much remain’d on the Ground, that feeded 
it all over the next Year amongft the Wheat: 
Now the oftner the Land is ploughed, the | 

reater Power it gives the Seed to do this 
Mifchief ; therefore fuch Ground fhould have 
only one Ploughing, and the Wheat har- 
roughed in; this effectually buries it, and 
totally hinders it ever coming again. 

As to its being ploughed in for Manure, 
I am not an Advocate for the Benefits it 
produces this way (unlefs there’s no other 
fort can be had) becaufe its Stalks and Roots 
are not of that Subftance as Clover is, 
that I think far more proper for this Pur- 
pofe ; yet it is called, only a Half-dreffing, 
and French Wheat a whole one, 

Ir the Trefoil is fown alone with the 
Barley or Oats for an intire Crop, then we fow 
two Bufhels of it on an Acre, in the manner 


before directed: And if rae ea is fown with 


Trefoil, then fix or eight Pound i 1S. the gene- 
tal Quantity on a fine Tilth. 


CLo- 
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Crover, and its Improvement. 


A NLOVER is efteemed by the Farmers 
a vety rich and profitable Grafs ; the _ 


Hay made of it is given to Cows in the 
Winter ; being mixed with Barley-ftraw is 
an excellent Fodder for them; or if it is 


fown upon Wheat Lands in March, before 
the, Wheat begins to fpire, it makes a good | 


Winter Pafture for Cattle. 
- Tere is little Trouble in fowing it, for 
it is only to be rolled; and therefore it fhould 


be done when the Ground is dry, and Rain | 


expected ; about five or fix Pound of the 
Seed is enough for each Acre, if we defign 
it for this Ufe ; but if we fow it by it felf, 
then fow twice as much upon each Acre. 

Ir we fow it with Barley, it brings an 


extraordinary Winter Crop; or with Oats, . 


“§t will do very well, | 
Tr we fow it with Corn in over-ftrong 


Grounds, it corrects the Over-luxuriance of 


the Corn; or in other Words, it keeps the 
Straw from growing too rank , and confe- 


quently fills the Ear; and then confidering ° 


that in ten or twelve Days after the Corn is 
cut, the fame Land without further Trouble 
will be in a good State of Pafturage; it will 
be eafy to conceive what Profit may be made 
bait : 

ALL 


go 


ad 
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ALL worn out Lands are greatly im- 
proved by it, for it being of a different Na- 
ture from Corn, it meets in fuch Land a 
_ proper Nourifhment which the Corn did not 
_ draw from it, and therefore brings a peer | 

able Crop. 
3 W = have of this Seed from Holland, as . 
well as of Engli/b Growth; but the Englifo 
is much preferable to the Dutch , and zs 
more certainly be depended upon. 

' Ir you fow your Clover alone, then co- 
ver it only by paffing a Bufk-harrough once 
over the Ground; but it muft be obferved,. 
_ that the Ground be made very fine before 
you fow the Seed; and if the Seafon is fa- 
_vourable for bringing it up, you may mow 
it in about three Months after fowing’; this 
lafts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
proper to let it remain ; but as it prepares 
Ground for bound, and ale Paftures of our 
Stubbles, it is often fhifted from one Land 
to arvother, as the fkilful Farmer fees Occa- 
fion. eit. 

It is to be noted, that the Clover is a 
very feeding and fatning Grafs for Cattle ; 
and when we firft bring them to feed upon it 
in the Field, we muft not fuffer them to graze 
too freely upon it, but give it ‘them ‘with | 
caution and by decrees, till after a. Week 
they may be left to themfelves ; for which 
reafon, it is left to tedder the Horfes to 
what Lengths may be thought conveni- 

pon ent, 
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ent, at the firft putting them into fuch 
Patiure, >: | 


N.B. Clover 2s excellent for Soiling of Horfes — 
in the Spring. | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improve- 
ment of CLOVER. : 


Bie foregoing Account of Clover, gives 
mean Opportunity of difallowing this 
Author’s recommending March to fow the 
— Clover Seed in, becaufe that. Month being 
often attended with cutting , fharp Winds 
and Frofts, the common way is to fow it 
the beginning of -4prz/, for its greater Secu- 
rity ; becaufe about this time the Wheat 
has fufficient Heaa to fhelter it ; and the 
—Wets being more warm, frequently fall in 

this Month, and force on a quicker Growth 
of all Vegetables than the former. © | 
Next this Author fays, That five or fix 
Pound of this Seed is enough to fow among 
Grain: It’s true, that there has been good | 

Crops followed this Quantity, where it has 
met with a right Ground, Management and 
Seafon ; but that Happinefs is not always 
to be trufted to; and therefore we gene- 
rally fow ten or twelve Pounds on an Acre 
for fear of the worft, that often happens from 
the Slug, Fly, Froft, Wets and Winds: Now 
here is wanting that neceflary Caution that 
3 ~ — fhould 
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(hould have been tack’d to it, that the Clo- 
ver muft not be fowed at the fame time the 
Grain is, but only rolled in, about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks after; for if itis, and 
a fhowery Summer fucceed, it is two to one 
odds, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not a 
great Part fpoiled by the Clover’s Luxuri- 
ancy, as I have known it feveral times do. 
_AcGain, he fays, That Horfes fhould be 
ftaked to a certain Length, to prevent the 
_Mifchief that might otherwife accrue, from 
the rank feeding of the Clover. This is a 
monftrous Miftake indeed, for no Man, I 
believe, ever knew a Horfe fuffer this way ; 
it is true, we fometimes bleed them two or 
three Days after they are turn’d in, to pre- 
‘vent a Plethory, and fo we do fometimes, 
if in natural Grafs: But if ever he had been 
an Owner of Cows or Sheep, fed in Clover, 
he would have fixed fome fuch Caution on 
their Behalf ; becaufe it is too often known, 
that Numbers of them have died ; not only 
at their firft being turned in, but after fome 
Days, and even Weeks have paft ; though it 
‘is certain, the greateft Danger is at firft ; 
by their voracious, greedy Feeding, and the 
Wind contained in this frim, rank Grafs, that 
in half an Hour has hoved their Bodies like 
_a Bladder ; and if not diretly run about 
or ftabbdd in the Flank, according to the 
_ Method prefcribed in my firft Book, Page 
144, they furely die, And here have largely 
| | wrote 
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wrote of this Grafs, and thewed the great. 
eft Security that I know of, and what I 
have feveral times practifed with Succefs, 
to prevent this common Misfortune; for as_ 
I faid before, in the firft Place it is owing to. 
an empty Belly, that in two or three Hours 
is eafily filled, juft before they are turned — 
into the Clover, with Hay and natural Grafs; 
and when once they are in, due Care mutt 
be taken not to keep them out an Hour to-— 
gether, left this Interim fhould caufe fuch 
an Evacuation, as may bring on this Dif 

alter. | 
‘Tue Roots of Clover are of the St. Foin 
and Lucern Tribe, that extraét their Jui- 
ces from fome depth in the Earth, by run- | 
‘ning down near a Foot in Length with very 
few and fine Side-fhoots ; and therefore does 
not hurt and four the Earth like Rye-grafs 
and Trefoil, which renders it a great Sweet- 
ner of the Earth, a Killer of Weeds, anda 
very good Dreffer and Affiftant; efpecially 
- if ploughed in when high in Stalk , and not _ 

-only fo by them, but alfo by their many 
large Roots, ohioti when turn’d up, and ~* 
broke by the Plough and Harroughs, ‘rot 
and diffufe their Salts into the minute Ca- 
vities of the hollowed Earth. 

Clover , by fome is difputed, Whether it 
does moft Service to the Ground, by being 
eat all the Summer, or mowed twice, ‘once 
for Hay, and the next time for Seed. In 

Sa a | my 
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my Opinion, it advantageth the Earth moft, 
when the farft Crop is mowed, and all thé 
reft eat; for by letting it ftand. till it is fit 
to mow, it kills the Weed by the Cover of 
its. thick, high Head, hollows the Ground 
’ fhades its own HR Gate. and thereby ptepares 
tne Ground for the better Growth of the 
After-Grafs. But if fed firft, then the Roots 
are expofed to the Summer Droughts for 
want of that Cover, and confequently give 
the Weed the gteatér Opportunity of darmag- 
‘ing the Clover. 


Sr. Forn, and the Improvement of Land 
by it. 

T:; Eotn ; or’ Cocks: head Grafs; 1s afi 
extraordinary Improver of dry, oravelly, 
and fandy-Soils, even though they have been 
over-run with Heath or Ling, or with Fern 
or Brakes, for this takes deep Root in the 
Ground, and all open, light, and free Soils 
are therefore good for it: The firft confiders 
able Improvement that was made by it in 
England , was in and about Northampton- 
feiré, on the moft gravelly, fandy Grounds, 
where it brought fuch valuable Crops, as 
encouraged many Farmers to follow the fame_ 
Practice, in cultivating it on all their light 
Soils, and it is now if gteat Efteem by all 
that know it ; in Kent it is in great Perfec- 
tion, upon chalky Gravel, and it is of an 
kb extraor- 
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extraordinary Duration in all Places where it~ 

is fown; even in fome Parts where it has 
ftood twenty Years, it -yet brings as valua- 
ble Crops as at the firft. " 

THe moft barren Land will produce this 
without much Manuring, and that fhould 
be only by Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed 
any Manure at all; but the moft expert and 
knowing Farmers, rather chufe to fow it on 
fuch light, dry lands, without any Manure, 
as may be ploughed in, and the Ground be 
fit to receive Corn, and when the fame 
Ground for Dung, it is by no means good 
for it, if it could be fpared; we are fure. 
however, that when it has ftood many Years, 
it is worn by the long Culture of Corn upon 
it, we may again fow it with St. Foin, which 
will not fail to produce a valuable Crop. — 

Many Lands which have been efteemed 
uncapable of producing any thing of Worth, 
and have not brought the Owner a Shilling 
an Acre per Aun. have by fowing them in 
the manner before mentioned, been improved 
to thirty and forty Shillings an Acre, and 
fome three Pounds ; for the Root being 
large, and {hooting deep in the Ground, it 
is the more capable of fupporting it felf in 
the drieft Seafon ; and therefore ferves as 
~ Pafture for Cattle, when there is little Grafs 
to be had elfewhere. 

Ir isin many Places fown with Corn, 
- as are the two former, and turns to great 


Pro- 
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Profit; and if the Corn happens to ‘mis, We » 
ate fare of 4 Crop of this. It is not proper 
to let it be fed the firft Year, becaufe the 
Roots will not then be ftrong enough to 
_ bear Cropping: by the Cattle, who will on 
- account of its Sweetnefs, eat it clofe to the . 
Ground, and draw it too violently ; but if 
ft is fown amongft Corn, it may be mowed 
with the Corn without receiving any Da- 
_ mage. ; 
_ In the fowing of this Seed, as well as 
the other foreign Grafles, it muft be obferv- 
ed that the Ground be made very fine; and 
if it is fown with Corn, the Quantity of 
Corn muft be fomewhat lef than ufual ; 
March and April are proper Months to put > 
this Seed in the Ground ; and when we do 
fow it, fpare not for Seed, for as the Seed 
is large, fo an Acre will take the larger 
Quantity, four Buthels at leaft muft be fown 


upon an Acre. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improve- 
ment of St. Foin. 


HIS certainly is improved by fowing 

its Seedindry, light Lands ; but if he 

“had faid, it is moftly propagated in Chalks, 

I fhould think, he would have deferved more 

Credit ; forin my Travels, 1 have feen it 
more on the former, than ever I did in the 

latter ; and if the Gravels are much loamed, 

ge it 
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it oftentimes miffes, as I have reafon to com-” 
plain of ; for this Seed will not grow in 
Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth ; by rea- 
fon (if it does take) its fpungy, deep Roots — 
will fugg, rot, and die here in a few Years ; 
for that it requires a dry Soil, both at ‘Top, | 
Sides, and Bottom of its Roots. 
Tren he fays, this does not want much 
Manuring, if any at all, and that fhould be 
only Marl or Chalk. Now here he has 
acted the Theory Writer with a Witnefs ; 
for I will appeal to all Practitioners in this 
Grafs, if it does not want Manuring, even 
neceflarily every fixth Year at leaft, which 
is as often as we drefs our Wheat Land ; 
otherwife, I am fure the twitch Grafs will 
get up, and the St. Foin decreafe in its Crops ; 
therefore we generally at that time fow 
twenty or twenty-five Buthels of London Soot 
over an Acre of it at Candlemas, as thin as 
we well can out of a Seed Cot. This is fuch 
natural Manure for it, that in all St. Foin 
Grounds about us (and they are many) they 
make ufe of no other Sort, and yet we live 
in the chalky Country , therefore whoever 
makes ufe of Chalk for a Dreffing, I think, 
is under the laft Shift: Befides, I have known 
an Attempt made to improve natural Grafs 
with Chalk, but the Projeé&t foon dropt, 
- becaufe they fpread like a Pan-cake, become 
a fort of Plaifter, and bind in the Grafs, 
and indeed at beft our common Chalk is 
. but 
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but a poor, hungry Body ; yet is ufeful in 
Clays, Gravels, and Loams, when itis plough- 
ed in, and incorporated ‘with them, as I 
have amply made ri in the Chapter of 
Chalks. 

As to Marls, I never faw their Effects 
this way, but it is obvious to many, that this 
is a moft unctuous, fertilizing Earth, and 
confequently may adminifter an Improve- 
ment to the lean Ground, wherein the St. 
Foin grows, if it can be conveniently had ; 
and undoubtedly there are many Places in 
England, where this can be got, and not 
the Soot : By the fame Rule, for Neceffity’s 
fake, Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High- 
ways may be mixed with Lime and Chalk, 
and Jet lain two or three Years, till they are 
rotted -and brought into a powder’d Condi- 
tion, which may do fome good on St. Foin, 
as well as Wood, or Coal-afhes. 

Bur as I have fhewn what will preferve 
and further the profitable Growth of St. 
Foin, I will now give an Example of two 
Crops I knew ruin’d by dint of Ignorance, 
and one and the fame fort of Mifmanage- 
ment. One Crop grew about two Miles 
off me, the other within half a Mile; and 
fown by Men of Years, under great Repute 
for their Knowledge and Praétice in Farm- 
ing after the downright common Way : Thefe 
two Men I was acquainted with, who feem’d 
fo opinionated in the Matter (as commonly 
a ee the 
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the old ftaunch ones are (that I believe they. 
had no Miftiuft of a Mifcarriage ; but fure — 
enough it happened ; for the St. Foin 

_ took extraordinary well on a chalky, loamy — 
Ground ; and in order to enjoy the more . 
this eood Beginning, they footed it the very | 
- -fecond Year, which fo enrag’d the Growth 
of Twitch-grafs and other Weeds, that they 
got the Start of the St, Foin and killed it ; 
becaufe 1t was then in its meer Infancy, and 
had not time allowed it, to make a fufficient 
{trong Root in the Ground, whereby it would 
have been enabled to have got the Domi- 
nion of all the Weeds, and killed them as 
they did this: Wherefore this great Lofs 
of both thefe fine Crops , ought to ftand 
recorded as a Warning to others, to avoid 
the like Misfortune ; and never foot their 
St. Foin till the third or fourth Year. 

In the firft and fecond Year it comes up 
fingly, and not fpreading, and is thereby fo 
foon deftroyed by the Couching Twitch- 
erafs ; but in the third and fourth Year, it 
{preads rather beyond Poppy, and produces 
(as has been obferved) fixteen Branches from 
one Stalk, that is fo ftrong, and covers the 
Ground fo much, as kills the Twitch, which 
is the Re aia, that the Soot muit not be put 
on till the S , Foin has obtained this Strength, 
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La Lucerne, and the Improvement of 
Land by it. 


SHE Plant commonly called La Lucerne, 

is a Medic Clover, or by fome called 

Snail Trefoil, or Burgundy Fodder; it 1s a 
moft valuable Grafs for its excellent quick 
- Growth and Duration, and has raifed fome 
of the greateft Improvements in England’. 
As it is of a fucculent or juicy Nature,’ jt 
makes Cows abound in Milk more than any 
other Fodder, whether they eat it green 
or dry: Oxen are very fpeedily fatned by 
it; and Horfes are no lefs advantaged by 
feeding on it. Its Crop, for the moft part, 
is double the Quantity of the St. Foin, and 


may, if it likes the Ground, be mowed three 


times ina Summer; butlet it grow where 
it will, it may bear two Cuttings; the one 
in May, and the other in Avgu/i,-and carry 
a {trong Pafture for the Winter, ) 

Te Soil the moft prover for it, is light 
Ground, fuch as Sand, or Gravel, or Hafle 
Mould ; or if the Ground be very ftiff, then 
burn the Surface, which is called Devon- 
fhiring, or Denfhiring, and by that means 
the Soil will become fit for it; but it has 
been tried in ftiff Soils and moift Lands, and 
has fucceeded well. ae 

CaTTLE which have not been’ ufed to 
it, muftbe brought ‘to it by gentle degrees ; 

age | AS 


& 
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~as we have obferved before, in the Article 
of the great Clover. ) 

Ir is good for foiling of Horfes in the 
Spring; and is ofa warm Nature; we may 
fow this Seed in March or April, after the. 
_ Ground is made very fine, either alone or 
with Corn, harroughing it with a Bufh; 
ten Pounds will fow an Acre; one Acre is 
enough to keep three Horfes a whole Year. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of 
LUCERNE. 


W Must confefs he has hit this the beft of 
: any of the Graffes. I have it now grow- 
ing in four Fields on two forts of Soil; one 
isa high, loamy, and moift Ground, vith 
a red Clay about two Foot under it: and 
here it profpers very well; the other being 
of a dry, loamy Gravel, was fowed after a — 
Crop of Clover, eon About /hollantide 
I ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, I 
loughed it three times more, béfides (ereea 
aca ee when I had got itintoa good 
Tilth, On the fifteenth Day of May, I. li- 
quor’d fome white Oats, and fowed three 
Buthels on an Acre, and harroughed them 
in; after this, on the Day following, I fows 
ed tea Pa of Lucerne Seed on each Acre, 
by throwing it from between two Fingers 
and Thumb, in Broad- calk Manner, and rol- 
led 
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led it in immediately : The Oats proved a 
high, ftanding Crop, not too thick, which 
gave the Grafs-Seed room to grow, and be- 
come planted to my Defire. | 
But in none of his Lecture is there any 
Notice taken of its proper Dreffing, nor its. 
Shape or Make of Head or Root, nor how 
to fave its Seed ; and therefore I fhall here 
be the more particular on the laft, as leav- 
ing the firft to its proper Place amongft ~ 
Dreffings. yeu 
Tuis Grafs, as I was lately informed by 
an ingenious Gentleman, who lived thirteen 
Years at Aleppo, was firft known to the Eng- 
life at that Place, where they foil their Hor- 
fes, firft with mowed green Barley, com- 
monly for a Month together, and another 
Month with this Lucerne; the one to fcour 
them, the other to ftopand fatthem: Thefe 
~ alternate Feedings, he fays, they find the 
moft agreeable of all others, to keep their 
Horfes in a due Regimen of Health and Pro- 
fperity; and that in this more warm Clime | 
of Arabia Felix, they get vaft Burthens once — 
a Month. From Aleppo, it was brought 
into feveral Parts of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly at Mcnorca, it grows in fuch Per- 
fection, that it is now their chiefeft Sub- 
fiftence for their Cattle; from thence it got 
more forward into Europe, and is now plant- 
ed in abundance of Places, and more like 


tQ 
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tO. De, ioe its many extraordinary beneficial, 
Qualities. | 
I cannot find by what Authority feve- 
ral late Writers call this Grafs by the Names 
of Medic Clover, Snail Trefoil, or Burgun- 
dy Fodder; Oeewile than that they have 
a mind to give it nominal Flourifhes, with- 
out any Warrant from former ‘Authors: who, 
I believe, were better acquainted with their 
Names, than they were: For if two learn- 
ed French Writers, that compiled their Hifto- 
ry above one hundred Years fince, may be — 
credited in their Definitions of St. Foin, thofe 
three very Names belong folely to that Grafs 
and no other, as may appear in Page 698 of 
that Book, from whence I find this triennial 
Title is ftrained, 
Tis is a Grafs that runs into many Joints — 
_and Branches, infomuch, that it is compared. 
to that (preading V egetable the Poppy, that 
runs into a high, wide Growth; by which 
Mode the Lucerne is certainly a prodigious 
Weed-killer, and does not fpoil and draw 
the Ground into Poverty, as Rye-grafs and 
Trefoil will; becaufe it extracts its Nutri- 
ment after the fame Method as the St. Foin, 
by turning its Root, Carrot-like, very deep 
into the Earth, even to the lenoth almoft of 
an Arm; here it lies moift, and flourifhes un- — 
der a great Head in the drieft Summer, and 
_ thereby returns a moft fine, large, fucculent, 
_fweet Grafs, to the great Refrefhment of 
2 | Cat- 
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Cattle, while the more fhallow forts are | 
fcorched and dried up. 

To fave the Seed, is what I have next 
to fhew, asit was communicated to me by 
a curious Gentleman, who has fown it in 
Wiltfire thefe many Years, and fays, this 
Grafs in a dry Summer will fuffer its Seed 
to be faved; but in a wet one, there is a 
great deal of Difficulty attends it, infomuch, 
‘that it has brought the Owners under a Ne- 
ceffity of inventing a Method to obtain it; 
and at laft one ha’ been difcovered, that ef- 
feGtually with due Care will anfwer the Pur- | 
pofe, and that is, at every two Foot diftance, 
a common Stake muft be drove into the 
Ground, in Rows (if it will admit of it) at - 
two Foot afunder each Stake, and the Mafter © 
Seedling Stalk faftened thereto, as it thoots 
forward; this will bring its Head (which is 
in Shape of a Bottle-fcrew) to a ftrait Erec- 
- tion into the Air, where it will be the better 
expofed to the ripening Sun; but this is not 
all, for at the bottom is the main Work to 
be performed, by putting away its lower 
Shoots; which if permitted to grow in thefe 
wet Seafons, will fo check the Mafter Seed- 
ling Shoot, as to render it uncapable of bring- 
ing Seed to Perfection. | 


RYE 
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R vE Grass, and the Improvement of 
Land by it. 


‘HE Rye Grafs, or everlafting Grafs, is 

A sof extraordinary Benefit to ftiff, lower 
Grounds that lie wet; ‘this is fo natural to 
thefe Lands, that in the ftrongeft Clays, with- 
out any Manure, it will profper, and bring 
as valuable a Crop as any Meadow; in wet 
Gravels, or cold, {pringy Grounds it does 
well; but efpecially if itis fowed with Cow 
Grafs or white Clover Seeds, as the beft 
Farmers generally do in Devon/hire. 

WHEN it is mowed, it brings a rich 
Crop, and may generally be cut twice a Year, 
leaving befides a good Paiture for Winter: 
It is of good Service to Cattle, efpecially for 
fatting of Oxen, or Weather Sheep, and par- 
ticularly is remarkable for its keeping Cattle 
from Surfeits. | 

Ir mutt be fown either i in March or A- 
pril or in September, and will endure a long 
time in good et 


eee on oe Nature and Dhpeove: 
meet OB GRASS. 


I Y E Grafs, as well as fome others, his | 
EY its good and bad Properties. Its ‘good 
ones are, that it comes the fooneft of any 
Grafs in the Spring; and thereby gives the 
Farmer 5 
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Farmer an Opportunity to improve his Milch 
and other Beafts, before other Graffes are 
ready; fo that by the time this is done, 
the Clover and Trefoil will be fit to turn 
into, which indeed is a very ufeful Article, 
and, I think, is the beft belonging to it, which 
this Author muft needs be fenfible of, if ever 
he kept Cows, and fowed this Grafs. 

Ir is alfo of great Service for its hardy 
Nature, in growing on rough Tilths, and 
in poor, gravelly Grounds, that will bear 
little elfe, and becaufe it will laft many Years, 

Irs ill Properties are after the firft Crop 
is mown off, it grows but little the reft of 
the Year, which brings this and the Tre- 
foil under great Difefteem. 

TuAT if itis fowed with Clover, as it 
is often done to preferve the Sheep and 
~ Cows from hoving, and for its early Bite; 
this will in three Years time get the better 
of the Clover, and fo almoft become an en- 
tire Crop of it felf; but then it generally 
grows too thin for Profit: Alfo at beft it is 
but a very coarfe Grafs, which makes a Per= 
fon fay, it is next to a Kex for that Qua- | 
lity. 
Tuts isa Grafs that fours the Ground 

above all others, by the thready Entangle- 
ments of its Root with the upper Earth, 
which it greatly impoverifhes De its thallow 
Growth, 


For — 
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For which reafon it is utterly a wrong 
Grafs to lay down Ground with, and con- 
--verting it into Meadow Land, becaufe of its — 
voracious Nature, and mixing it felf for 
many Years with the natural Grafs, that it 
much fpoils by hindring its Sale. 

It is beft fown ona fine Tilth in March 
or April; if with Clover, one Bufhel har- 
roughed in is enough onan Acre; but if it 
is to ftand for an entire Crop, then two © 
— Buthels is the leaft that can be fown. 


Cow Grass, and the Improve- 
ment of Land by it. 


R ‘SHE Cow Grafs is called Cow Clo- 
A ver, or White Clover, delights in moift © 
Ground and fwampy Places; fo that where 
none of the former Graffes will thrive, this 
may be fown with good Succefs, but efpe- 
cially with Rye Grafs, as mentioned above ; 
as it is a Clover, it is a quick Grower, and 
Deftroyer of Weeds, and is of excellent Be- 
nefit to Cows or Oxen, who choofe it before 
any other Grafs; it has the fingular Qua- 
lity before other Clovers, of preferving 
Cattle in a found State of Health, either 
given in dry Fodder, or to be fed in Paftu- 
rage. | 
So m= Lands which have been fo annoy- 
ed with Waters, that they have not produ- 
ced any thing of Value, have been fo im- 
| proved 
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proved by fowing this Grafs upon them, that 
the Benefit has been four Hundred per Cent. 

Tue time of fowing it is in March and 
April, after the manner of the Trefoil or 
Black Grafs, and about twelve Pound of 
clean Seed is enough for an Acre, 


Remarks on the Nature and Improve- 
ment of Gow GRAss, 


HIS new Grafs has but lately been in- 
troduced into the World under the fidti- 

tious Name of Cow Grafs; and what Re- 
-putation it may have met with in other Parts 
of the World, I know not; but this I know, 
that amoneft our beft Hufbandmen in Hert-_ 
fordfeire it is rejected’, as abfolute Honey- 
~fuckle Seed, which if true, they have cer- 
tainly a greal deal of Reafon of their Side; 
becaufe all Honey-fuckle vehemently fours 
_ the Ground; and by its great Qauntities of 
fibrous, ftringy Roots, that fometimes ftand 
the Strength of fix Horfes, when they have 
got old, and a great Predominancy in the 
Earth, which in too many Grounds is plain _ 
to be feen; infomuch, that whole Fields are 
over-run with it, occafioned chiefly by the 
two Horfe Teams who have not Strength to. 
draw the Plough through a fufficient Depth 
of Earth, to undermine and tear up their 
Roots, from whence often enfues Deftfudii- 
on to the following Crops; efpecially ‘the 
| Lent 
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ent ones, that are frequently very much 
choaked by the Honey-fuckle’s luxuriant 
Growth, in wet Summers particularly. 

. Now what has brought this Cow Grafs 
under the real Sufpicion of its being a true 
Honey-fuckle, is, its being like it in Leaf, 
Root, and Quality; for the firft, like the 
laft, will grow i fwampy Grounds, and 
return vaft Crops, rather beyond the Clover ; 
but then the After-effects is fo feared, that, 
as I faid before, it is in Difufe with us. 


Further Annotations and Remarks on 
CLOVER. 


= LOVER. on Wheat.—By the greateft 
Farmer with us, Clover is feldom fown 
amongtt his Barley, becaufe of its rank Growth | 
in a wet Summer, even to the endangering 
the mifcarriage and crippling of the Crop; 
for that the Barley is lefs able to withftand. 
its Luxuriancy, than either the Wheat or 
Oat, and: that for thefe Reafons-—The Stalk 
of Barley is generally fhorter than either of 
the other two, as being not fo long jointed 
as the Wheat or Oat, which 1s vifible in 
particular at the upper Knot of thefe Stalks ; 
for upon Examination, the higheft Joint of 
the Wheat or Oat is commonly found to be’ 
as long again as that of the Barley; and 
therefore they are more out of the Clover’s 
Power, by fo much as they are higher, and 

ng have 
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have a greater Potency to fhade, cover, and 
retard its Growth; this generally induces 
him to fow his Clover in Feéruary, on this 
Wheat Stitch, which being well drefled and 
ina fine Tilth, often takes extraordinary 
well; this he feeds one Year intirely, and 
the firft Part of the next Summer, till he 
mows or feeds off the firft Head; when he 
ploughs it up two or three times, and gets 
either a Crop of Turneps, or Wheat agains 
or eats it all the fecond Summer, ploughs it 
‘up in Winter, and fows it with Barley the . 
next Spring. But of late he only lets it fland 
but one Summer, as thinking the Ground 
becomes four by feeding it two, Some fow 
the Clover on Wheat in 4pril. | 

ANoTHER, Iknew, that fowed his Wheat » 
Stitches with Clover in the Spring, and for 
a Trial, got a large Bundle of Buthes tied 
faft together and by the End of the Rope 
drew it up and down the Stitches of half the 
Field; this received the Seed very well, but 
the other half, that he did nothing to after 
he fowed it, had no effeat, | 

CLoveER with Oats. This Seed he har 
-roughs in with his Oats, without any Pole 
a-crofs them, as being more fure than rol- 
ling itin; becaufe the Fly, Froft, Slug, Wet, 
Winds, or Sun, have not that Power to ae 
it, when its envelop’ din the Earth, as when > 
it is confin'd only to the: bare Surface, and 
nakedly expos’d to the feveral Devattations ; 

| U be- 
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befides, as there is only one Ploughing to > 
the Culture of this Grain, the four, furly 
Quality of the-Ground has lefs Power to 
hurt the Seed when it is harroughed in with the 
Oats, than when it is only fowed and rolled in. 

CLover with Barley. Ifa Crop of Clo- 
ver is intended to be got with Barley, then 
it muft be fowna Fortnight, three Weeks, 
or a Month after the Grain, and only rolled 
in, as I have before hinted, which generally 
_ prevents this Damage: But here I publith 
the feveral Methods, that the Reader may 
make his better Choice. 

CLover with Peas. Ifa Crop of Clover 
is defigned to be had after Peas are got off, 
then when the Peas are harroughed, Clo- 
ver Seed fhould be alfo harroughed at the 
fame time; but here he runs a Rifque, for 
if the Peas are a great Crop, it is a Wonder 
if the Clover is not killed by their Cover ; 
but if fome of it takes, it may be thickened, 
by fowing a few Pounds on an Acre, juft be- 
fore the Peas are hooked or mowed, which 
by the Tread of the Workmen, will be for- 
ced into the hollow Earth, and very likely 
become a good Crop. ma | 

CLoveER with Rye. So alfo may Clo- 
ver be harroughed or rolled in with Rye, 
either in Auguft or the Spring, and become: 
a good Crop, without damaging: this Grain, 

whofe Stalks growing very high, is the lefs: 
{ubject to the Clover’s Fury. Poses | 


3 a an 
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Of natural GRASSES. 


HE Honey-fuckle, both red and white, | 

I write on ‘as two of the capital Sorts 
of our Upland Meadow, the red is a branche 
ing, fweet, fubftantial Grafs, that returns 
good Quantities of Hay, by its large Stalk 
and Head, that holds-a great deal of rich 
Seed, much like the Clover Head’; this is 
ripe before the White Honey-fuckie, and are 
both fuch good Food for Cattle, that they 
fometimes caufe the Horfe to froth at Mouth, 
when it is cut in its full Sap. The Penny, 
or Rattle-Grafs has a Leaf like Wood-bine 
full of Notches, blows with a yellow Flow-. 
er, and when that goes off, ahd its brown 
Head rattles if fhaken, then it is time to mow 
it; this in particular is fo nicely obferved 
by the Middlefex Hay Farmers, that they | 
moft carefully mow it before it fheds its 
Seed, becaufe their fubftantial, heavy Bodies, 
contribute very much to the Weight of the 
Hay: There is another fort of Grafs that 
blows with a yellow Flower, and much re- 
fembles thofe of a Furze, is three-leaved 
like ‘Trefoil, carries three Bloffoms together 
on its top, by fome called the Lady’s Finger, 
and is reckoned the beft for Cattle. The 
_ Plantane Grafs is a large, high ftalked, {weet 
Grafs, very common with us; its Goodnefs, 
I hear, has tempted fome to get whole Fields 
mie , ice of 
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of its beft fort in Wilt/bire: There are many _ 
other Graffes that grow in my Meadows, | 
that would be. too tedious for Relation here, 
tbough they juftly deferve a Detail of their 
Make and Natures; and efpecially thofe 
forts that grow in the rich Meadows in > 
the Vale of Alesbury, that lie not far from 
me; which are of that extraordinary feed- 
ing Power, that their Hay alone will fat an 
Ox ora: Horfe, when ours will not; which 
makes this Hay Seed the beft of all others to 
fow at firft on Ground that is to be converted 
into a lafting Sward; and which I can fur- © 
nifh any Perfon with, that is defirous of fo 
sreat a Good. yon | 


PRABIRIRRRARERIR PR PRARARARAR 
CHAP RXV o 
Wenps, their MiJchiefs and Remedies. 


JEEDS, as they are part of the Curfe 
entailed on Man’s Pofterity, for his 
Difobedience to his Creator, do vifibly thew 
themfelves, and act in Oppofition to Man’s 
Intereft in moft Places, where Care and Di- 
ligence do not ,fupplant their feveral Mit 
chiefs. To which End, I fhall defcribe the 
Make, Nature, and Remedy of fome of the 
- common forts that ufually infeft our Fields, 
Bee . that @ 
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that cofts fome Farmers many Pounds a Year 
to check and prevent the {poiling of their 
Crops. And firft, the 

Cow Garlick, fometimes runs up as 
high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds 
fomewhat like Onions, but not fo large; it 
_ chiefly grows amongft Wheat and Barley, and — 
not fo much amongft Oats and Peas, at leaft 
it is not fo much minded in them as the two 
former. It is fuch an abominable ftinking 
Weed, that when the Wheat is at Market, 
and this Seed perceived to be mix’d but in 
a {mall degree with it, the Buyer commonly 
-callsit the Devil ofa Weed, as he alfo does 
the difagreeable Scent of the Mellilot. One 
of my Days-men told me, that he and ano- 
ther, as they were weeding of Corn, {pied . 
fome of the Cow Garlick, which fo much 
-refembled young Onions, that his Partner . 
faid, he would fit down and eat his Bread 
and Cheefe with a few of them}; according- 
ly, he cut about ten clofe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to 
{well the Man, and fore’d him home as faft 
as he well could go; where happily his 
Wife gave him a Dofe of Phyfick that the 
had by her, and faved her Hafband. This 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 
in the ftony, clay Soils; and is beft killed 
by Winter Fallowings, and eae Plough- 
ings, 
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- MELILOT, isa Weed that affe@s both 
Vale and Chiltern, by growing amongft 
Wheat and Barley, but moftly in. Peas, Oats, 
and Beans, where it comes up much like 
Lucerne Grafs, about two Foot high, and 
as much in breadth, with a yellow Flower, — 
and a black Seed like Trefoil; If its Leaf or 

Seed is rubbed, it will ftink ‘the Hands for 
four or five Hours; and 1s fo hateful to Hor- | 
fes, that they refufe the Oats it grows a- | 
mong: It is moftly found in ftony Clays, — 
and wettifh Grounds, which if crofs-cropt 
by too often Sowings, will produce this hor- — 

rid Weed, as well in the Barley and Wheat, 
asin the other forts of Grain. Its Remedy — 
is the fame as that for the Cow Garlick. : 
Wixzp Oat. This Weed is notorioufly 
known to be the moft pernicious of all o- 
thers, by reafon of the great Difficulty that 
attends its Extirpation; for where this has 
got Footing, it feldom is totally vanquifhed ; 
becaufe where it grows amoneft Grain, its 
Seeds are ripe, and fcatter therafelves before 
the Corn is fit to cut, whereby it propagates 
it felf, and encreafes in the Ground, to the — 
great Damage of future Crops; for they are — 
of fo hardy a Nature, as not to be fo foon — 
killed as other Weeds, which has begot an 
~ Opinion in fome, that if Ground over-run 
with them is laid down for feven Years to- — 
gether, yet will they not die in that time, 
but will fhew themfelves again on its being 
ploughed 
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ploughed up and fown anew with Grain ; 
but this I do.not altogether credit ; however, 
it is allowed by the moft judicious, that new 
Ground produces them moft, by _reafon it 
is feldom fown thick enough with Corn to 
tame its Luxuriancy; and where Grain 
comes up too thin, the Wild Oat often fills 
up the Vacancy, which fhews the Benefit 
of allowing the Ground Seed enough; for 
fome fay, and I think with a great deal of 
Judgment, that the beft Cure is to fow the 
Land thick, and then the Corn will choak 
the Wild Oats, It is obferved, that fome 
Ground is fo fubjeét to them, that where 
_ the Lent Grain mifies, they will be fure to © 
_ have this Weed for a Supply; which makes 
' fome fay, it is the Nature of the Ground 
that breeds them: They moftly grow in the 
Vale, and in the light Loams of the Chil- 
tern; in the latter of which, it was my 
Misfortune to have too many of them this ° 
laft Year come up in a {mall ploughed Field, 
that had been a Meadow about ten Years 
ago; here my Wheat proved too thin, and 
up came the Wild Oat, and fpoiled moft of 
my Crop, which will oblige me to {ow it 
with Oats, Clover, and Hay-feeds this 
Spring, ‘in order to have it a Meadow a- 
gain, and overcome the difmal Weed; which 
is alfo often bred by Grounds being too long, 
and too often fown with Corn. Their Re- 
-medy is Winter Fallowings, and frequent _ 
U 4 Plough- | 
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Ploughings of the Earth, with fometimes 
chalking it well; but thefe will only check © 
it, and not kill it fo foon as full Crops of | 
‘Grain, and pulling it up by the Roots — 
while green. If it takes in Wheat, the 
Ground mutt have a Winter and Summer’s 
Fallow dire€tly fucceed, which one of my 
Neighbours have found the beft Cure ofall 
others. 

Mustarp Seed. ‘This Weed chiefiys 
grows in the wet Grounds of the low Vale, 
where it runs up about two Foot high, with - 
a yellow Flower much like unto Curlock, 
chiefly in the watry Thoroughs, between 
their half Lands; and therefore does but lit- 
tle harm, becaufe it does not erow among > 
the Corn, but is annually gathered as a moft 
valuable Thing by the poor People. : 

Curtocx feldom grows among Wheat, 
but more amongft Barley, and moft of all 
in the beft Grains, where it does moft harm, 
by branching and choaking the Corn; it 
has a yellow Flower, runs up to Seed like 
a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the light 
Chalks and Gravels, efpecially on fine Tilths, 
for it hates a heavy Earth, 

Cats-Tail, this Name owns two bes 
of this Weed, the Blue and the Green, but 
the Blue is the worft; this fhews it felf once 
in three Years, in Ground that is fubject to 
it; where it commonly grows moft in 
Peas and Oats, in dry, chalky, and gravelly 

Grounds, 
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Grounds, with a large Head and downright 
Root, fometimes over-running a great deal 
of Land, to the vaft Prejudice of the Corn. . 
The Cure is either putting them up in ‘une 
or ‘fuly, or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, 
that will cut their Roots in two, and cripple 
their After-growth. Alfo by digging with 
the Mattock. 

Tue green Sort grows in wettifh, flat, 
loamy Land,, where it mats, branches, and 
hangs together like Twitch Grafs, and 

-choaks the Corn, but is moftly found a- 
moneft the Lent Grain. They are always 
in the Ground that is fubject to them ; and 
their Roots are like a Honey-fuckle’s, which 
certainly fours the Earth to a great degree, as 
all the matted Tribe does. Their Cure is 
often ploughing witha Fin on the Shar, and 
their fibrous, ftringy Roots carried off the 
Land. | 

Camock. ‘The Seed of this capital Weed 
is feldom or never obferved, it ftinks as bad 
as Melilot, branches and roots more than 
the Honey-fuckle, and is a greater Spoiler of 
the Corn ; it moftly grows in white and 
gravelly Grounds. The Cure is chiefly by 
the Mattock, to dig them up deep and break 
the Ground well, carefully carrying away 
’ all their ftringy Parts off the ploughed Land ; 

this will deftroy them, but the Plough won't: 
They fometimes take fuch hold of the Ground — 
as to fet fix Horfes, nS 


HoG- 
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Hoc-weeEp. ‘This is a general Weed , 
that runs over moft of our ploughed F iclds 
in the Chiltern, efpecially where the flug- 
-gifh , indolent Husbandman has the Cul- 
ture of them ; for nothing will kill them but — 
downright Diligence and Labour ; they take 
fometimes two Foot into the Ground, both 
with their Tap and Side-fhoots , and run 
up with a great Stalk, and large, high, feedy, 
white, yellow Head, that brings forth a 
flat Seed like a Garden Parfnip. 1 formerly 
bought a fix Acre Field, that was fo over- 
tun with them, that I beftowed three feveral - 
Diggings all over the ploughed Ground in 
the Summer Fallow Seafon, and brought up 
many of their deepeft minute Parts, which 
coft me, I believe, five Pounds ; yet this - 
proved only a Check and not a Cure ; fo that 
: was obliged feveral Years after, to cut them 

in Weeding-time, and have two Men to 
ie the Plough with Mattocks, to chop 
off part of them as they appeared in the 
Thoroughs ; which with the help of the Fin 
on the Shar, will in time overcome them ; 
but the Cuttings of the Hog-weed muft be 
carried all off the ploughed Lands, left any 
take Root by being left thereon. 

May-weep. This is a ftinking, venomous 
Weed, with a white Flower, well known 
to mott of our Chiltern Reapers, who fome- 
times have their Hands and Legs fo blifter’d 
* with it, that they are not capable of work- 


ing 
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ing till they get it cured by Houfe-leek and 
Cream. It moftly grows upon wet, loamy 
Lands, and Gravels, and 1s chiefly produ- 
ced by four Tilths, and wet Seafons, which 
makes a dry Ploughing-time, and a fweet 
Tilth the only Cure. 3 

Poppy. This is another Weed that robs 
the Ground of that Nourifhment that is due 
to the Corn ; and chiefly grows in white and 
gravelly Grounds, occafioned by a fine Tilth, 
and a dry ploughing Seafon, which makes 
‘a wet, heavy one its beft Cure. 

_ Honey-sucKLe. This is a moft power- 
ful Weed, that by its ftringy Roots will, 
next the Camock, fet a ftrong Team of Hor-. 
fes ; but this Character is only confined to 
old Roots, for the young ones are not of this. 
tough Nature, yet will certainly arrive to this 
degree of Mifchief, if not killd in time ; 
and of this great Misfortune have moft of 
the two Horfe Farmers reafon to complain, 
becaufe their Strength is not capable of 
eradicating their tenacious Fibres, which is 
certainly beft done by deep Ploughings’; and 
therefore feveral Fields about me are fo o- 
ver-run with this Weed, that it feems almoft 
like a Clove, or all one Head ; infomuch, that 
T have known it tempt my next Neighbour, 
indifcreetly to let it ftand for a Crop of Grafs 
the next Summer, for the Subfiftence of his 
Horfes, Cows or Sheep; but then he did 
not confider, while this is feeding, it is all 

a that 
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that while making a ftronger and larger 
Root in the Ground, whereby it becomes a 
greater Sourer of the Earth, and Killer. of 
the Corn, which this will fometimes do to 
a great degree, where (efpecially in a wet 
Spring) it has got a fufficient Footing in the 
Laid. The Cure is good Ploughings with 
ftrong Teams, and giving the Ground its due 
Fallowings , ‘for Crofs- -cropping is a great 
Promoter of this Weed. 

THe Thiftle is faid to be an Indication of — 
good Land ; but wherever it happens to get — 
Poffeffion, it is no welcome Gueft , for this 
does its fhare of Damage amoneft Grain, 
proportionable to its Root ; it is moft com- 
mon in the rich Vale Lands, and too often ~ 
in our Chiltern Grounds, where in both, if 
it is let ftand till its Seed is ripe, the Winds 
will carry its light Flue to great Diftances. 
Its Cure is often Ploughings, due Fallowings, 
the bite of Sheep when the Weed is young, 
ftocking them with an Jron Paddle, fowing — 
of Clover, and good - Weeding at the proper 
Seafon, 
| Wixp Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-weed, is 
an ugly Companion amongft the Corn, efpe- 
cially if the Spring-time is attended with 
- Wets, and Colds, for then it is natural for 
this Weed to get the Predominancy of the 
Corn, which was fufficiently fhewn this 
laft Summer, 1732, in the moift Clays and 
Loams, where it grew up Creeper-like, and 

pro- 
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proceeded in its Altitude, from the Foot of 
the Wheat Stalk, and oradually fo twifted 
about it, till it got up to its Top, and by its 
Weight, hauled and pulled down the fame, 
to the Deftruction of its Ear; and this it 
fometimes does to almoft a whole Field of 
Wheat. The Cure is good deep Ploughings 
and due Fallowings, alfo well chalking the 
Ground ; for according to my Obfervation, 
it comes moft where thofe three are chiefly 
wanting. | et 
Docx. ‘This Weed runs into the Ground 
like a Radifh, as to its Depth and Bignefs, 
but is much eafier propagated ; for a {mall 
bit of this is apt to take Root nad erow ; they 
impoverifh the Ground, and do a great deal 
of Mitchief to the bad Husbandman’ s Land, 
by their eafy Encreafe ; for if they lie on the 
~ very top of the Ground fome Months, they 
will grow afterwards if they can get into the 
Earth ; fome fay they are good for nothing, 
others fay, in Dock out Nettle, and Dr. 
Quincy, that they are good in Diet-drink, 
and for cutaneous Diftempers. Their Cure 
is by pulling them up in wet Seafons, and 
carrying them off the Land ; or by sather- 
ing them after the Plough and Harroughs.. 
Crow-Needle, bears a white Flower, a- 
bout half the height of the ,Cora , {but 
" fpreads much ; their Seed or Needles are a- 
bout an Inch a a half long, which fowls 
the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces 
| 3 | when 
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when they are thrafhed with the Grain, and 
are hard to drefs out. Their Cure is fowing 
clean Seed. 

Criver, or Chick-weed. This twifts about 

the Wheat, like the Tyne-weed, and does 
his Damage much like it. His Seed is a lit- 
tle round Burr. The Cure is fowing clean 
Seed. 
Horsr-Goutp , is a general deftrudctive 
Weed, that comes up ina fine Tilth with the 
Wheat, and keeps it company till Harvett, 
is about half the Length of the Wheat at 
that time, and if in too great a Quantity 
couples it, to the Farmer’s great Lofs. It 
has a yellow Flower, and its Seed a flat 
rough Burr. The Cure is very difficult, for 
fome have attempted to eat it off with the 
Wheat, and failed, for they will not eat it if 
it’s old ; others have turned in early and fuc- 
ceeded better. Another I knew that turn- 
ed his Sheep in early enough, and eat both 
that and the ‘Wheat up clean, but this being 
done on a wet Loam, and a cold wet time 
following, the Weed recovered before the 
Wheat, and fpoiled moft of the Crop. 

BLACK-BENNET. About the fourth of 
May 1730, the Black-bennet began to fhew 
itfelf a Foot long, both in Tilths and Lays, 
having had a wet Spring and Eafterly Winds 
fucceeding before that Day : In this cafe 
the latter fowed Wheat fared beft, becaufe 
when the fevere Weather was over, its 

| Youth | 
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Youth caufed it to run fafter than the for- 
watd fowed, and got the better of the 
Bennet, when that became fet, by its early 
and longer Growth, that gave an Advan- 
tage to the Bennet to be predominant and 
cripple it : This Weed attacks the Wheat 
moftly ; and fometimes others, chiefly in 
Clay wet loamy Ground, and now and then 
in Gravels ; where it makes often a great 
Defolation, and fpoils great part of the Crops: 
It is occafiond by four rough Tilth, and a 
cold wet Spring. The beft Cure is a fweet 
Tilth, and a fine Seafon to fow the Grain, 
in a well drefs’d and.chalk’d Ground. 
Darnet. This is a rampant Weed that 
moftly hurts the Wheat, becaufe in Barley, 
its Quality is to add Strength to the Beer, 
by making it more heady, which caufes the 
Malfter not to find Fault with it, if not in 
too great a Quantity: But as the Colour of 
its Flour is brown, rough, and of an ill © 
Scent, the Mealman much hates it. This 
is a moft multiplying Weed, for many of its 
high Stalks will carry twenty Side-fhoots, 
and every one fix Corns in it, fo that twen- 
ty of its Heads are enough to fpoil half an 
Acre of Wheat : It is of fo hardy a Nature, ~ 
that it is ufually faid, the Dunghil will car- 
ry it to the Field: That is, it is fo difficult 
to kill, that it will often endure a Winter’s 
Lodgment in the Dung, and yet grow when 
it is brought with it into the Field. The 
Cure 
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Cure is, well dreffing the Grain with a 
Screen or Wire Sieve, which will take moft 
of it out, and by often turning the Dung- 
hi. I knew. a Farmer: that. rented fixty 


- Pounds a Year fay, that he loft twenty 


Pounds by it in one Year. 

Cuess. This is a Darnel that grows in.a 
different manner, hanging in little Bunches, 
on fmall Stalks that are about an Inch long 
from the great one, and is remedied as the 
other. 

Cockle. Isa little Seed with a black 
Hufk full of white Flour, for which rea- 
fon the Meal-man does not much difpute its 
being amongft the Wheat, if not in too 
great a Quantity. To prevent this Darnel 
and all other Weeds , the only way is al- 
ways to fow clear Seed ; for it’s a true 
Maxim, that Weeds have the Pre-eminence 
over all other Vegetables. Langly Beef, 
—&ec. isa Weed I have defcribed at large in 

my firft Book, Page 39. 
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and ‘Liberty of .all others 3: becaufe on 
Skill and Labour greatly depends the Suc- 
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PLOUGHING. 


‘ND pare I fhall begin with writing on 

the Behalf of the Flowman: ‘This Ser- 

vant is'allowed to be the Capital of all the 
reft , and. therefore has the . greater Wages 
18 


cefs of all the arable Crops, whi ch in many 
Places is moft of the Farmer's yearls tly All ; 
this Man then is but juftly indul’d in thofe 


_two Properties beyond the .other Servants, 


and to fay the Truth, a good Workman in - 
this Science deferves double 3 in my Opiaion 
of him, that has this Knowledge but in part 
for if sood Skill does not accompany his La- 


bour, he may make two Ploughings «1 where 


one will ferve, and not bring the -Land into 


fo good a Tilth as the other with. one, which 


is frequently a Difafter of very ill Confe- 


quence to the Farmer, becaufe he;not on- 


“ly hereby lofes. his Time, Charge and La: 


bour, but alfo the Beneet ot ca good Crop 
befides, that has partly. been the undoing of 


many Tenants, and alfo a Lofs to the Land- 


lord and Nation : It is therefore that I. re- 
commend this Sort of Man as the firft and 


greateft of his Care to provide himéelf with ; 


x oi Te or 
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or in cafe of a large Quantity of Land, a 
Hind, Raily, or Overfeer, that knows how 
to give Direction, and is a Judge of the beft 
Methods for the Improvement of fuch Un- 
dertakings. =! a 
Tue Plough is an Inftrument that is fo 
univerfally known, that it needs no Ha- 
rangue, either of Profe or Verfe, to fet forth 
its great Utility ; and therefore I fhall pro- 
ceed directly to treat of its Management, 
both’ in Vale and Chiltern, vz, | 


V ale Phughing. ) 
r 5 VH E Vale of Azlesbury, if 1am not mif- 


taken, 1s accounted the next greateft 
and beft in Exgland, to that of E/ham, which 
extends it felf through the Counties of Glou- 
cefter, Worcefter, and feveral others, along 
the River Severne ; and are both fo exceeding 
fertile in their natural, marly Soils, that — 
“they are juftly called the Magazines of the 
Nation ; for when thefe fail in their Crops, 
a Scarcenefs and Dearnefs confequently en- 
fues : Here then is required lefs Art and 
Drefiing to obtain a Crop, than in the Chil- 
tern ; becaufe their Ground moftly hes in 
open Fields, under a certain Rotation of 
Practice, which is obvious to every next 
Neighbour ; fo that Farming here requires 
more Ability than Skill; however, they are 
not without thew. Inconveniencies attending 

| | thefe 
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thefe rich Grounds, as the Rot of their Sheep, 
the Flood of their Lands, and many others, 
that neceflarily have brought on different 
Methods of Farming, to that of our dry, high 
Country. 

Here the Foot Plough is almoft altoge- 
ther ufed , as the beft of all other for its 
Operation i in their wettifh, muddy Grounds, 
that are free from the Oppofition of Stones ; 
and with this, they very dexteroufly work 
their Land, by ridging up and cafting down. 

Ripcine up, is done by beginning in the 
middle of a half Land, or half Acre (in which 
Fafhion, moft of all their Vale Grounds lie, © 
for the greater Convenience of carrying off 
the Water) with the Foot Plough , which 
the firft time of Fallowing fills in the great 
Middle-thorough, that was left when the 
aft Grain was {owed thereon ; by drawing 
the Plough up and down each Side of the 
middle of the Land, till the half Acre 1s all 
ploughed. In this Mode all their Ground is 
ploughed, till they fow their Grain and then 
they alter. 

Castine down, is only done the latt 
time when they fow their Seed, by begin- 
ning at each Outfide, of the half Acre, ‘and - 
ploughing every Thorough down, till they 
come to the middle ; when they leave a large 
Thorough, wide enough for a fingle Horfe 
to go along, without offending the Corn, if 


it is not too high, vig 
X 2 | For 
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For Wheat, they begin to plough or’ 
fallow up the Bean Stubble in 4pri/ for the: 
firft time, and harrough it down before they) 
plough it again, which is all the Harrough-. 
ing they give their Wheat Land ; then a-. 
bout Midfummer, they plough it again, and) 
let it lie till the middle of September, when; 
they plough and fow the laft time for good :; 
But the more induftrious Man will give hisi 
Wheat Land a Fallow in 4rz/, and twoi 
Stirrees between that and fowing time, foi 
that in all there will be four Ploughings.. 
Now the Fallow Ploughing is performed by) 
ridging up, and fo 1s all the two Stirrees after 
the fame Fafhion ; but the laft Ploughing: 
is done by cafting down the Land ; fo that 
they harrough but once, and that ts after 
the firft Ploughing ; and at laft they leave a 
large Thorough in the middle, unlefs it be 
in a very low, wet Piece of Ground, which 
ope always ridge up, the better to keep it 
ary, ; 

Bek Barley, they plough the Bean Stub- 
ble four or five times in ‘all. The firft 
Ploughing is begun in ri/, for they fay, 
Better an April Sop, than a May Cht, which 
often makes the Sluggard put forward to 
get his Ground ploughed in this Month ; 
then they harrough it before they plough it 
a fecond time, which is about Midfummer ; 
and at /bollantide, they plough it a third 
timé, and let it he till March, when they 

plough 
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‘plough and fow for good. Here then is one 
Fallow and two Stirrees, that are done by 
tidging up, and the fourth time by cafting 
down and fowing ; fome of the beft fort will 
give it a Fallow, and three Stirrees before 
they {ow it, 
-. For Beans, they give the Wheat or Bar- 
ley Stubble only one Ploughing, by cafting 
down the Land, and harrough after fowing ; 
which fome do prefently , others not till 
the Beans appear: This is ufually done at 
Candlemas, according to the rhyming Pro- 
wvetb, ¢ Candlemas Day, it’s izme to fow 
Beans in the Clay. 

Pras are done after the fame manner, but 
fomething later. 


Chiltern Ploughing. 


HE Chiltern Farmer’s Condition varies 

much from him in the Vale, and parti- 
cularly as to his Ploughs ; for as the Vale- 
‘man ufes but one fort, the Chiltern-man is 
obliged to occupy no lefs than three feveral 
forts ; and they are the Fallow Plough, Pea 
Stitch, or Scent-feed Plough, and Wheat-feed 
Plough ; befides the neceflary Occafion there 
is fometimes for the Foot Plough, the Ken- 
tif Broard-board Plough, the Creeper, and 
the Swing Plough. All which I i by 
and by fay Gaeaen of. 
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Av Carrington near Diunftable, on their) 
high, Clay Ground, they fow all they can. 
-in Stitches, to keep the Corn dry ; for in. 
’ thefe, the Roots are more expofed to the Sun. 
and Air ; fo in Gravels and Chalks, they’ 
more frequently than formerly run upon the: 
Stitch ; becaufe in all Soils, it faves the Rains: 
and Dreffings better than the broad Land ;, 
for as the Rains fall on the Stitch, it wafhes: 
from the upper Part downward ; by which. 
the Goodnefs gradually defcends on the Sides, 
‘and lower Parts, till it comes into the Gut 
ter. between the. Stiches, and there meets 
with the bottom Root: And of Stiches, the: 
‘lefler one is accounted beft in the Clays and. 
Loams, becaufe it lies more fharp and o- 
pen, for the Reception of thofe Benefits that. 
the kind Seafons afford. ‘This Way has got 
into fuch Efteem at that Place and Kenj- 
aworth, that feveral there fow their Oats in 
Stitches ; by firft bouting up the Land in 
November, and in February or March they 
fow the Oats in four Thorough Stitches, by. 
a Man’s following the Plough, and ftraining 
them into the Thoroughs. But in Gravels 
and Chalks, their Stitches are fomething 
broader than in the Clays and Loams, as 
_ being drier Soils ; and are commonly made 
at the rate of eleven, to two Poles length; 
which, and other Ploughings, I thall defcribe 


as follows, viz. 


BroaD 
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Broap Land Ploughing, is what is often- 
eft done both in Vale and Chiltern of any 
other, and is commonly the firft Operation 
that is performed on a Stubble of Corn, or 
Lay of Grafs, with either the Fallow or Foot- 
plough’s being drawn as clofe as can be on 
_ the Ground, and turning the Land, Tho- 
_rough by Thorough, into a flat even Shape 
and Form. ‘This Method being eafieft for 
the Horfes, at the firft breaking up of the 
Ground commonly precedes and makes way 
for that of Bouting, Four thoronghing, and. 
Hacking, @c. and is called clean eam 
in | 

a ed or Bouting-up ; is a Half- 
ploughing of the Ground, by making a fin-. 
gle Stitch, either from off broad Lands , or. 
Wheat Bhi chane ; it is done as the firft Fal 
low about Albollantide, to prepare Wheat: 
Stitches for fowing of Barley or Peas, by 
making one Thorough, which raifes a {mall 
Ridge of Earth, then at near a Foot di- 
fiance another in like manner; both thefe 
together become one Ridge or Bout, and is. 
very proper for giving the Froft an Oppor- 
tunity to kill the: Weeds, and. fweeten the 

Ground. . Next time. is the middle of Febru= 
ary, when they bout it down, and harrough 
it plain crofs-wife, where it les perhapsa 
Fortnight, dunging it all over ; then they 
plough it into broad Lands, and ‘hatrough i in 
a This Bouting is alfo done by crus | 

» Oe | 
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ng two: Thoronghs: of a Barley. § Stubble: at 
‘Al ollantide, within a Foot cof each -other;* 
that makes a Ridge on: Bout) to: prepare the, 
Ground: for Peds\| which: is-to lie till the: 
middle of Ff ‘eb raary, when the Bout is tobe’ 
harroug hed down;  andeat the beginning of: 
Marab the <y plough it the fame way as it: 
Jay-befoxuey into Four-thoroughs, which they: 
fovr by raining i im the Peas, and. harrough: 
it: dicey down, ~ Bouting | is alfo perform- 
edsit Samimerj. by: firft ploughing the Oat. 
Stulsble into broad “-Lands, in:the Month of: 
April; which is ctalled: Fallowing them in 
June; that muft be harroughed plain, andi 
ploughed into Bouts , that) may lie till a’ 
Month:after,;: when. it is to be ploughed up 
again,° which’ will clean plough that. Ground 
that.was not broke ‘the laft time; by run-. 
ning the Plough this time backward and for- 
ward . through | the: middle of the Ridge: or.’ 
Bout ,. this will’ raife another Ridge, that: 
will lic directly upon that which was a ‘Tho- 
rough before ;- Sphere a Fortnight, or Month: 
beforesthe Ground is fowed, 1t may beet 
ther; back-bouted: or: thoroughed down, and 
hatroughed : a-cnofs, caredtly 5 ;. when it is im 
Fight brdor to fow: Wheat in Stitches. — 

i. BourTinec-pown, is done by making a thas 
low: <Fhorough :on: rath Side of the Ridge 
ofthe: Bout, ‘whereby a fleeving, Or a fnar- 
| row, othin: Ridge remains in the middle ; this 
ie on paapoel forthe Hlarroughs to pull 
ety 4 ; down, 
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down, as they are drawn a-crofs the Land 
to level the Ground, by preparing it for the 
laft ploughing and fowing of Wheat. This 
is alfo called Back-bouting. 

THOROUGHING-DOWN, is a Work fome- 
times done inftead of Bouting-down, or Back- 
bouting ; by drawing the Wheel Fallow- 
plough only once deeply through the very 
Ridge of a Bout, or Stitch, and laying it in 
order for the Harroughs, that will, by draw- 
ing them a-crofs, level the Ground ready for 
ploughing and fowing of Wheat; and itis 
performed as well as the Bouting-down, ac- 
cording as the Earth requires; for if it is 
very fine and loofe, then thoroughing down, 
as it is lefs trouble, will be fufficient ; but if 
itis not. in quite good Order, then Back-bout- 
ing is the more neceflary, by reafon it fines 
the Ground fomething more. a 
- Four-thorough, is performed by the 
Wheel Fallow-plough, when the Ground 
has been the time before fallowed into broad 
Lands, and harroughed plain ; this then is" 
inftead ofa Stirree, and will fweeten the 
Ground: to.an admirable degree in the Sum- 
mer, again{t the Wheat Seafon, which fome 
harrow, and fome: donot, before the next 
Plowghing ; and that is; bouting up thefe 
Stitches, which ts the third Ploughing; the 
fourth is Thoroughing down, and Harrough- 
ing plain; then it is ready for fowing Wheat 
wm thefe Four-thorough Stitches, with the 

fo Wheat- 
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‘Wheat-feed Wheel-plough. This is not quite. 
clean Ploughing, yet is reckoned the very — 
next to it; becaufe this way brings the Earth. — 
under an expeditious Finenefs and Sweet- 
nels ; by reafon it breaks and expofes moft 
part of it to the Sunand Air, by is higher ~ 
Situation than the broad Land; for by this 
Mode the Land is raifed beyond its com- 
mon Level, and thereby can better difcharge 
the fugging Wets, that often by their long’ 
lying on the Clays and Loams, four the ~ 
Land; this Way is done by drawing the 
Fallow-plough backward and forward, till 
Four-thoroughs are made almoft clofe to- 
gether, which is a fort of ridging up; begin- 
ning firft with one of the uopermoft Tho- 
roughs, then almoft clofe to that another 
Thorough, whofe Earth will join that which 
came out of the firft; then on each Side of 
them another Thorough muft be made as 
before, which will compleat a Four-tho- 
rough’d Stitch. This 1s fomething a more 
tedious Operation than the broad Land, but 
generally {ufficiently pays for both Time and 
Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies very aprope 
for this Work, and is often at A/bollaniide 
ploughed into Four-thoroughs, that remain 
fo till the next Spring, when they harrough 
it down, and plough it again into the fame 
Four-thorough Stitch, in which they ftrain 
their Peas, withthe Wheel-pea Stitch-plough. | 
| : | Hacx- 
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Hacxinc or Combing may be called a ~ 
clean Ploughing, if the Ground is fine when 
this is done, and the plough-man leaves not 
too great a Kicker; for this way is common- 
ly the laft Operation but one, juft before they 
plough for good to fow Wheat, Barley, and 
Turneps: It is done on broad Lands, by 
making a Thorough with the Fallow Wheel- 
plough, and making another. fo clofe, that 
it throws in that Earth that firft came out, 
and fills up the Thorough again; then they 
fometimes leave a fmall bit of Ground, which 
they call a Kicker or Sleeving; and then 
make another Thorough, and fo proceed, by 
thiowing that in again as they did the firft. 
This Way is a prodigious Sweetner of the 
Ground, and tears it all to pieces with the 
help of the Harroughs that direétly fucceed 
this Ploughing ; then the next and laft Plough- 
ing-is done a-crofs the Land, which fill 
adds to the Finenefs of the Tilth. 

TueEse feveral different Ways are of very 
great Moment in getting Ground into Or- 
der for the Reception of the Seed, which is 
the main Art of Farming; elfe the Weed, 
and Sournefs of the Grounds are apt to become 
Mafter. And as the Farmer is obliged to 
keep Seafons in Ploughings and Sowing, he 
hereby has an Opportunity to get Ground {weet 
and clean, by a fkilful Method ina confined 
Time, which otherwife perhaps could not be 
done, as often is vifible in Grounds of Tur- 
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neps, that are eat off by A/bollantide, Chrifi- 
mas; or Gandlemas. 'Thefe Times call for 
various Managements: If at the firft two, 
then.the Earth fhould be bouted up and let 
Jain till the middle of February, when it 
fhould be back-bouted or thoroughed- down 
and harronghed level, then it is ready for the 
laft ploughing into broad Lands the Crofs- 
_ way of the former, and ft for harroughing — 
in of Barley. But if at Candlemas, the Tur- 
neps are eaten off, then they often hack the 
Land, and let it lye to fweeten till the firft 
of March, when they harrough it plain, 
and fo let it remain till the middle of that 
Month, and then they plough it a-crols and 
hartough i in Barley. | 
OtHeERs again at Albollantide or Chrif Bs 
mas, Will plow it into four Thorough Stitches, — 
which. will’ much better fweeten the Land 
and kill the Weeds than Broad-land plough- 
ing; this they let lye till Candlemas, when 
they bout it up, and at the firft of March 
back: bout .it down, harrough it well, and 
3s then ready to fow a Fortnight after, - by 
ploughing a-crofs. | 
THESE are certainly, much the bate Ways 
if Time will allow” after the Turneps are 
eaten off; for broad-;Land. Plougbing, in 
Winter or Spring efpecially,.’ has been the 
Caufe and Ruin of fome Crops, it being on- 
ly a turning the Ground» topfey-turvy ; the 
Twitch and Weeds are not fo foon. killed, 
- as 
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as when the Land is more Jaid open, for in 
this Way, as I take it, the Earth is but half 
expofed, when bouting or hacking does it 
at leaft three Parts in four, and keeps the 
Land dryer, and more to the Sun and Air. 

But when the Turneps are eaten off late, 
and Opportunity won’t admit of Plurality of 
Ploughings, then they give it b utone plough- 
ing in Broad-lands, and harrough in the 
- Barley or Wheat; becaufe the Sheeps Dung 
bya thin ploughing, lies juft under the Bar- 
ley for it to Root into, and have the fudden 
Benefit thereof; this is reckoned a furer Way 
than two broad-land ploughings, by. reafon 
this being often a wet Seafon, the Danger of 
a double ploughing is, that if it fhould rain 
after the firft ploughing, it will bake the 
Earth down and never be fine; but if a 
dry fine Time follows, then it is better than 
one, and the firft ploughing muft be deeper 
than the fecond, to turn up again the Sheeps 

Dung. | | : 

THE Wheel-fallow Plough: Its ftrait 
Beam 1s made of Afh, and is eight Foot eight 
Inches in Length, four Inches fquare at the 
Butt-end, and three Inches Diameter at the 
Fore- part or Round-end, has feven Holes of 
an Inch-bore each , at three Inches afunder, 
the forward Hole being within three Foot | 
and three Inches at the End of the Beam: 
Thefe are made for fhifting a Teaming-pin 
of about eleven Inches long, as often as the 
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Plough is required to go deep or fhallow, by 
the help of two Iron long Links and one. 
fron round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inches 
long, that comes from the Bottom of the 
wooden Stock: Its winding, afhen Staple is 
fix Foot long, and faftened both to the Beam, 
and an Iron Mortaife of. the Sharr behind, 
about four Inches Diameter in the Middle, 
and ferves the Ploughman with the help of 
a loofe Staff of eight Foot long to guide the 
Plough by: Its flopen afhen Sheaf is two 
Foot four Inches long, that is mortais’d into 
the Beam at one End, and faftened into. the 
Mortaife of the Sharr at the other End with 
an Iron Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is four 
Foot three Inches long, and fourteen Inches. 
broad, three Inches winding, and fixteen 
Inches behind ° diftant from the Beam, and a 
Bridge for the Plough-ftaff to lye on, faftened 
with three wooden crofg Pins; Its Standard 
Tron Pin is twenty Inches long and one Inch 
Diameter, thifted into three Holes in the up- 
per part of the Stock as occafion requires to ©» 
Keep the End of the Beam fteady, with the . 
help of a Chain of fix fmall Iron Rings and 
a large one fixed to the Stock, through which 
and the two Wheels runs an Iron Spindle 
or Axel-tree of three Foot long, and an Inch 
Diameter: Its Iron wrung Land-wheel is 
twenty Inches, and the thorough Wheel two 
Foot Diameter: Its Iron-forked Wheel is 
faftened to the Stock, and are fourteen Inches 
ee long 
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long and ten wide, to this is an Iron Mor- 
taife joined of eleven Inches long, that the 
wooden Way of four Foot four Inches long 
is pinned to, at each End of which are two 
. Whipple-trees of two Foot fixteen Inche 
each, that the Horfes draw by. | 

Tuts is the ftrongeft and largeft Plough 
ufed by the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by © 
two, three, four, five, or fix Horfes, andim- 
ployed at Fallow and Stirree ‘Times, &c. in © 
Bouting, four Thoroughing off broad Lands, 
Hacking or Combing, broad Ploughing , 


a throwing down Stitches into broad Lands 


for Sowing of Oats. And is more ufeful in 
hard and ftony Grounds, than either the 
Swing, Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becaufe its 
Sharr being faftened by two Mortaifes, 
ftands and works more firm than either of 

them. 
Tue Creeper or Bobtail Plough differs 
in little or nothing from the Fallow Wheel- 
plough, but that its Sharr is only three Foot — 
in Length, and but one Iron Mortaife that 
fixes it to the Sheath with two Iron Pins, 
befides a Hook that faftens it to the Beam; 
Its fore-part lying on the Stock of the Wheel- 
Carriage es the Fallow-plough does, and its 
Staple four Foot four Inches long mortaifed 
into the end of the Beam, with a loofe 
Plough-ftaff: Its Work is to plough up Stub- 
bles, particularly in wet Weather, and is ufed | 
at other times in wet Clays, Loams, or” 
other 
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other cloggy Grounds; becaufe its Sharr, not - 
being faftened to a Staple behind, gives Room 
for the Earth to tumble off, that it does not 
hang on and load the Plough, as it is apt todo 
in the long fharr’d fort. Some fo affect this 
Plough, that they will make it their common 
one in Falldw, and other Seafons; but in 
very dry, hard Ground, this Plough is not 
capable of making its way through with its 
fingle mortaisd Sharr, when the Fallow 
Plough can, whofe Sharr has a double Mor- 


taife. | 
Tue Lent Seed Plough, is a Wheel- 
plough, fomething lefler and narrower than 
the Fallow-plough, and is chiefly ufed to © 
plough the Wheat Stitch into a Stitch again, 
at the fame time that Beans or Peas are — 
fown, or ftrained therein: I have known it 
- alfo ufed to throw down the Stitch into 
broad Lands, for fowing of Wheat a_ fe- 
cond time the very next Seafon after the 
firft, five of which fo ploughed made one 
broad Land; for the Conveniency of one 
broad-cafting of the Seed, and for the better 
fhooting off the Wets, for the narrower the 
broad Lands are, the more Thoroughs there 
will be to keep the Grain dry; on this one ~ 
ploughing they harrough the Wheat in, and 
fometimes fucceed very well; but as this 
is crofs-cropping the Ground, I cannot com- 
mend it; however, the moft common Way 
to plough thefe Stitches into broad Lands, 
| Re ! is 
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is done with the Fallow Plough, where they 
are not very narrow. This Lent Seed 
Plough having its double mortais'd Shar 
faftened to the Staple and Sheath, in the fame 
manner of the Fallow and’ Wheat Seed- 
ploughs, is generally ftrong enough to make 
its way thro’ the Stitches of hard Grounds. 

Tue Wheat Seed-plough is the leaft 
_ Wheel-plough of all others, being the nar- 
roweft of any, for the fake of making a 
narrow Thorough, whereby it prevents the 
fweeping or driving of the Ground into the 
Wheat Stitch at the time of fowing. esd 
THE Swing-plough differs from the Foot- 
plough, in that it has no Foot, and two fix- 
ed Handles, one being the Staple, and the 
other a Handle faftened to the broad Board, 
is fomething bigger, efpecially in the Beam: 
Its broad, flattifh Sharr about eighteen Inches 
long, is faftened to, and put on a wooden 
Neck; but there are others that work in 
harder Grounds, whofe Sharr: is rounder 
and fharper, and has an Iron-plate put on 
the bottom of the wooden Neck for its long~ 
er Duration, which is faftened to the Sheath ; 
the Sharr alfo is tuck’d up to the Beam by an 
Tron-hook: This Plough has a Cock of Iron 
fixed at the end of its winding Beam, with 
five Notches, to which is joined five or fix. 
Tron-links, that are about eighteen Inches 
jong in all, that again are faftened to an 
Tron-hook, in the middle of the Way; amd 
7 there- 
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thereby made to rife or fall, as the Way 
hangs lower or higher to the two Ropes or 
Chains, that are held by the Ridger of the 
Cart-faddle, on the Fill-horfe: This Plough 
has no Teaming-pin nor Holes, as the Wheel 
fort have, but its Coulter is much the fame, 
has befides its broad’ Board, a narrow one 
on the Land-fide, to keep the Dirt from 
making a Lodgment: It 1s moftly ufed in 
Middlefex, as their general Plough for fow- 
ing of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or Oats, 
in fix or eight Thorough’d Lands. _ 

Tue Foot-plough, is fo called from a Piece 
of Wood, or Iron made fomewhat like our 
Foot, at the end ofa Stick or Iron, about 
eighteen Inches long, that is faftened in a 
{mall Hole, near the end of the Plough-beam, 
which flides on, and keeps it from entring 
the Ground, and is drawn by a fingle or 
double Row of Horfes: Its Beam is about four 
Inches, crooked or winding, and eight Foot 
two Inches long; has no Holes nor Team- 
_ ing-pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Staple 
fixed into the End of, the Beam, four Foot 
three Inches long, and is guided by this and 
aloofe Plough-ftaff; its broad, flattifh Sharr 
is about eighteen Inches long, put on a 
wooden Neck, that is faftened to the Sheath ; 
its Coulter in the ufual Place; its broad 
Board two Foot four Inches long, and fix- 
teen Inches behind, diftant from the Plough- 
beam; its Cock, of five Notches, is faften- 

- ed 
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ed by an Iron-pin, within five Inches of the 
Beam’s end, and the Foot ina Hole juft by 
that ; with this they do all manner of 
Ploughing-work in the Vale, for all forts of 
Grain that they fow. 

THe Newmarket, or flat thare ‘d Plough. 
This is a new Plough, and lately fent for 
fome Miles Diftance, by a Gentleman of 
Hertford{hire, to plough or cutup his Ant- 
hills, or Mole-Banks; it is made in the very 
fame manner that our Harrough-flides are; 
whofe Sides of Oak or Afh are three Foot 
long, fix Inches thick, and three Foot wide ; 
a little more forward than the Center, is an 
Iron, fomething above two Foot long, four 
Inches broad, and about four Inches crook- 
ed, or winding in a circular Manner; this 
at each End comes under the Sides wv: the. 
Plough, and keyed up, fo that its flat Edge 
lies a-crofs, almoft even with the Ground ; 
the fore End has two Staples fixed, that the 
Horfes are faftened to, and draw in a fin- 
gle Row; the hind Part, or Ends, have two 
Handles fixed, for the Plough- man to guide 
it by; and as it is drawn to a Mole-bank, 
he bears it up, which a little lowers the 
Sharr for cutting through the bottom of the 
Bank, which it will gradually do, if it is. 
not too big, nor the Mofs too high: But in 
the Place where this was intended for Ser- 
vice, it would not anfwer; becaufe the 
Banks were too large and too thick, fo that 

¥ 2 the 
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the Plough-man invented a Method accord- 
ingly; and that was, by fixing a Fin of -I- 
ron a Foot and a half long to the Foot-tharr, 
in the common Foot-plough on the off-fide 
or on the fame fide the broad Board is; this 
did it effectually, by drawing it backwards 
and forwards, as they do on broad Lands; 
and after the Turfs of thefe Banks are put 
together in many Heaps, and in. nine Months 
rotted, they fpread them about, and then 
_ drawed a Gate or Hurdle with Buthes, that 
difperfed them all over, tothe great enrich- 
ing, and thickning of the Ground. 

In the Month of Sanuary lat, 1732, a 
Plough was invented and firft tried, that 
will perform juft double the Work with the 
fame Number of Horfes, as the common 
Wheel or Foot-plough will, in broad Land 
and ftitch Ploughings; in the fame fpace of 
time, and with little or no. more. trouble to 
the Plough-man; and that only with what 
is fixed to one fingle Beam. If any Perfon 
wants to be further informed in this Particu- 
lar, this Author is ready to give them Satis- 
faction. sare ras 

Bur there is another fort of Foot-plough, 
that has an Iron Neck joined to the Sharr, 
and faftened by an Iron Mortaife’ to the 
Wooden Sheath, with two Tron Pins like the 
Bob-tail Sharr ; its Beam like the other, but 
fomething thicker: This of late is much ufed 
in the Chiltern Country, to plough in hard 

Grounds, 
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Grounds, fuch as Gravels and other ftony 
Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about five In- 
ches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is 
not fo foon ftopped by the Stone, as the 
Iron or Wooden Foot alone would be: It is 
a lighter Plough for the Horfes than the 
Wheel-plough, when the Ground is wet and 
heavy ; and as the broad Boards of this is 
more crooked than that of the Wheel-plough, 
it will turn the Thoroughs into the broad 
Lands better than any of the Wheel fort; 
and is alfo often ufed by the Chiltern Farm- 
er, to draw out at Wheat-feed time, when 
the Wheat-feed Plough follows and hents af- 
ter: Thefe Iron-neck’d Foot-ploughs by 
fome are ufed almoft all the Fallow Seafon, 
inftead of the Wheel Fallow-plough, and is 
drawn commonly then with a double Row 
of Horfes, faftened to Whipple Trees; but 
when it is ufed in houghing of the Rows of 
_ Beans, they go in a fingle Row, thus: The 
Fill Horfe is faftened by two Trace Ropes 
to the Way that hangs by the middle to a 
Chain joined to the Iron Cock; the next 
Fore-Horfe to another wooden Way, that 
hangs between him and the Fill Horfe; but 
here is an Extra Pair of Chains befides, that 
are faftened to the Ends of both thefe Ways, 
and ufed to rife and fall the End of the 
Plough-beam, by a back Rope tied to them 
on each Side of the Fill Horfe, which keeps 
up the Way, and caufes the Plough to go 

bee deeper 
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deeper or fhallower at pleafure, in the fame © 
manner as the Swing Plough does; but the 
other Horfes are only faftened to one ano- 
ther in the common Method. The Wheel — 
Foot- plough is alfo made, as to take out or 
putin at Difcretion. 

Tue Kentifb Plough is a larger, hea- 
vier, and more clumfy Plough than any of 
the aforementioned’ fort, having its Wheels 
commonly as big as the forward Pair of a 
Chariot: It is very convenientto plough the 
Sides of Hills, becaufe as they alter or thift 
their broad Board at every end or turning, 
they leave no Thorough or Henting, but 
plough the Ground all one way. 

Tue Trenching Plough, is cither a Wheel 
or Foot-plough, and differs only-in its Big- 
nefs and Strength, being fometimes drawn 
by eight, twelve, or more Horfes, in making 
_ of Drains and Water Thoroughs; and alfo 
among Roots, after Wood has been ftocked 
up: In the Vale they are frequently main- 
tain’d at the Parifh Charge for their common | 
Service; and in the Chiltern, I have known 
this great Plough ufed to make a fmall Ri- 
ver deeper in a dry time, by ploughing up 
its bottom feveral times, to leffen the Charge 
of digging. ve 
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CH A P. XXXIX. 
Lhe Nature and Improvment of § 0 w- 


ING. 


HIS is another moft ufeful Know- 

ledge in the Farmer’s Way, becaufe 
it has often been the Occafion of making 
and faving the marring of many a Crop, which 
_ made a great Gentleman tell me, at my 
Bookfeller’s Shop in London, that he thought 
moit of our Mifcarriages in Farming were 
owing tothe too thick fowing of our Grain: 
But I muft here take leave to let him know, 
that it is mineand other Farmers Sentiments, 
moft of our Failings in this refpect is owing 
to our too thin fowing; for as an old Quaker 
Parmer faid—TI have loft a great deal in © 
my time by fowing thin, but I never yet 
fuffered by fowing thick — Yet it is certain 
they are both Extreams, and have been the 
Caufe of great Loffes in Crops: Wherefore 
J will endeavour to fhew the particular Mit- 
fortune of both Faults. 

First then, by fowing thin, there is 
‘room given to the Weed to take its Rife, 
and make its Progrefs among the Grain, smithrs 
out Interruption either of its Root or Branch: 
Now all are fenfible that a Weed out-runs 
the Corn; becaufe one has its Production 
naturally from the Earth, while the other 

¥ 4 1s 
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is brought forward in fome meafure by the 
help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 
that Advantage in the Ground as the Weed 
has, which is the Occafion, why all Trees as 
well as Weeds thrive fafteft where they have 
a {pontaneous Growth: It is for this Reafon 
that Wheat “and other Grain is fowed di- 
reCtly on a fine Tilth, where the Weed is 
at that time check’d or kill’d, that it may | 
get the ftart of their lateral and proceritous 
Growth, by which it is enabled to keep back, 
choak, and vanquifh the Weeds breeding 
and running up. It is alfo for this very Rea- 
fon, that a right Farmer won't fow his Clo- 
ver Seed amongft his Barley, till a Fornight 
ot three Weeks afterwards, that the Grain 
may have an‘Opportunity of getting Domi- 
nion over the Grafs; from this thin fowing 
often arifeth that grand Misfortune of the 
Wild Oat and moft other Weeds, that general- 
ly attack the vacant Interfpaces of the Grain, 
and beome almoft fometimes a total De- 
ftruction to a whole Field of Corn; efpeci- 
ally on Ground newly broke up, that before 
had been a Lay of Grafs or Wood; which 
bya thick fowing of the Grain are moftly 
hindered, for the Ground can. but’ carry its 
Burthen; and if it has it not in Corn, it 
will in Weeds, which I think is a plain De- 
monftration, that thick fowing is the leffer 
Fault, although I am fenfible of the main Ob- 
jection to this Argument; which is, that by 
| owing 
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fowing thin, the Ear will be the bigger; 
and fo it had need, confidering the Ground 
and Drefling each diftant Stalk takes: up ; 
but this is attended with fmaller Kernels , 
and the great Rifque of being choaked by 
Weeds , and more fubject to Blights and 
Blafts ; befides, when the Corn grows thin, 
it has not the Opportunity of being fo foon 
and fo well ripened, as if thicker ; becaufe 
the Ears are apt to bow and hang down, 
that the Sun cannot come to all their Parts ; 
and then they are more expofed to the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and Rains, that often more 
eafily bend down their Stalks and Ears. 

By Confequence then, thick fowing: muft 
have the Advantage of the two Extreams ; 
becaufe it greatly prevents the Growth of 
thofe Weeds, whofe Mifchiefs feldom are 
over at the Barn; but too often are known 
to infinuate themfelves into a Growth in the 
Field, notwithftanding the Dunghill has been 
more than once turned: At firft, By thus 
fowing the Corn thick, one Stalk becomes 
a Support to another, and fo the better with- 
{tands the furious Winds and Rains ; Second- 
ly, Hereby the Ear of the Grain is kept up- 
right, and more expos’d to the Sun and Air's 
fruitious Influences, that ripen it fooner and* 
kinder, by having Accefs to all its Parts; 
Thirdly, The Growth of Weeds is often ab- 
folutely hindered, by the plenary Furniture 
that the Ground enjoys from the Roots of the 

Grain ; 
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Grain : Fourthly, The Ear that grows clear 
of Weeds, and has a full upright Growth to 
the laft, has generally a bigger Kernel than 
the thin fowed one has. And now I am 
come to the main Objection that can be of- 
fered again{t this Pra¢tice, and that is, that 
by the greater Quantity of Seed that is fown, 
the Crop becomes hopper, fimall ear’d, and 
will not yield like the large one, that has 
more room for its Growth. 

Now to thefe Pro’s and Con’s I anfwer, 
that as no Extream can be good, it is the 
Farmer’s Bufinefs to fall in with a Mediocri- 
ty, neither too thick nor too thin, for then 
he muft be right, as to the Check of the 
Weed, and Growth of the Corn ; and there- 
fore I fhall here fet down the Quantity of 
each Seed that we generally fow for Crops 
of Corn or Grafs. 

WueEaT that is fown in Tilths, are by all 
the Judicious efteemed in the Chiltern, at 
two Bufhels and a half on an Acre; but e- 
ven here there is a Difference, for two Buth- 
els and a Peck at the beginning of September, 
is equal to two Bufhels and a half a Month 
after, for the later the Spring the more fhould 
be the Seed ; becaufe it’s more apt to die by the 
Cold and Wets, than the more forward fowed, 
that prefently, by the Clemency of the Wea- - 
ther, gets up to fo great a Head, as to co- 
ver the Ground, to the keeping down the 
Growth of Weeds, and is alfo fometimes 


I much 
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much devoured by the Rooks, Crows, and 
other Fowls. Then there -is another Diffe- 
rence in the Soils; particularly in the Gra- 
velly ones, which are called dying Ground, 
from the many fmall Stones that they a- 
bound with: In this, Numbers of the Grains 
are hindered coming out: Alfo by its bind- 
ing Quality, fo made by heavy Lands falling 
prefently, after Sowing ; and by the Poverty 
that ufually affects this Earth: For all. which, 
there is often an Allowance made by fow- 
ing more Seed here, than on the rich loofe 
Loams, where fometimes two Bufhels and a 
Peck is equal to two Buthels and three. 
Pecks on a Gravel ; but in cafe the Loams 
are very wet at the time of fowing, then 
there muft be the more Seed allowed, be- 
caufe fome part it will be fmothered and 
not able to come out of the Ground. | Like- 
wife in new broke up Grounds, there mutt 
be at leaft two Buthels and three Pecks, or 
three Bufhels fowed on an Acre to prevent 
the Wild-Oat, and allow for the Worms and 
Birds eating it; but in fuch Earth, a Crop 
of Oats is commonly firft fown to tame 
its Over-luxuriancy, and prepare it the next | 
Year for fowing Wheat, And: indeed, in all 
Ground where Wheat is only harroughed in 
‘on broad Land, there muft the more Seed 
be fown for the Reafons before mentioned. 

In the Vale they commonly adjuft their 
Quantity on an Acre to two Bufhels and a 
Peck, 
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Peck, as being full enough for their rich 
Ground, that naturally caufes it to gather 
and bunch beyond our Chiltern Land ; for 
here they are free from the Cover of Stones, 
and more than we from the Hazard of bath- 
ing-binding Rains, fo that they never much 
fear their Corn’s coming out of their clean, 
loofe, hollow Earth, which they venture firft 
to fow all over with Seed, and then plough - 
itin: Now this 1s what we dare not do in 
our high harder Grounds, left we bury it 
and lofe our Crops ; for with us a Man fol- 
lows the Plough, and ftrains in the Wheat in 
Four-thorough-ftitches that the Plough firft 
makes, and then covers again: But if we 
fow it on Broad-lands, then we commonly 
only harrough the Ground all over once in 
a Place, to prevent the Wheat’s lodging in 
the Thoroughs, and immediately harrough 
it twice in a Place, backwards and for- 
wards. | 
BARLEy-ground is firft harroughed once 
in a Place to hinder the Grains getting into 
the Thoroughs, then it is fown by Broad- 
cafting all over the Ground, and directly 
harroughed both Ways into the Earth. 
Some will fow one Caft, or half the Seed 
all over the Broad-lands before it is har- 
roughed, as being a Security againft a dry 
Summer, for then the Seed makes a deeper | 
Lodgment between the Thoroughs ; then 
they harrough it all over once in a Place; 
upon 
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upon this they fow the other half, and har- 
rough it in acrofs twice in a Place, and 
roll it when it is got up three Inches long. 
The Quantity is generally allowed to be in 
Vale and Chiltern, four Bufhels on an Acre, 
except when it is liquored, and then but 
three. , . 

Peas are fowed by ftraining them in Tho- 
rough by Thorough, when they. are once 
fown in Stitches, and directly harroughed 
well down: But if fowed in broad Lands, 
fome only harrough them in, others will 
_ fow half the Seed firft all over the Ground , 
and plough them in as they do in the Vale, 
which as foon as done, will fow the other | 
half over the fame , and harrough them 
twice in a Place backward and forward; 
this is called half under Thorough, and half 
over; but in the Vale they firft fow them 
all over and plough them in, and then har- 
rough dire@ly. The Quantity both here 
and there is three or four Bufhels on one 
Acre, the thicker the better, that the Weeds 
may be kept down. But I have fowed the 
Blue and other Peas with great Succefs in 
Drills or Thoroughs ina fine Tilth, made 
firft by the Plough, at eighteen Inches or: 
two Foot diftance , and ftrain’d in by a 
Man’s Hand, and covered by the Harroughs 
over-thwart; Thefe, when they are got a- 
bout fix Inches high, muft be houghed by 
Men, and after that, when they are a Foot 

i long, 
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long, the Earth muft be houghed on each 
_ fide up to their Stalks, to kill the Weeds 
and fuccour their Roots againft the Sum- 
mer Droughts; thus by their diftant Growth, 
they will Corn to a great. degree and ripen 
early, The Quantity is not fo much here, 
as in the other Ways, for about two Buthels 
fow an Acre after this Manner. 

Beans. Are fowed in the Vale on their 
Wheat or Barley-ftubbles, by firft broad caft- 
ing the Seed with a Man’s Hand all over 
the Ground, and then ploughed in and har- 
roughed. — But in the Chiltern they are com- 
monly fown on the Wheat-ftitch, as it was 
left at Harveft, by a Man’s following, the 
Plough and ftraining them in, in four feve- 
ral Thoroughs that are made in the Stitch by 
the Pea-ftitch-plough, which it alfo fills in, 
fo that the Earth of one Thorough fills up 
another, and then the Stitch is harroughed 
down. The other Way in the Chiltern on 
a Barley-ftubble, is firft fowing the Beans all 
over the Ground as they do in the Vale, and 
ploughing them in with the Fallow- wheel- 
plough , and harrough them well after. 
Their Quantity is four Bufhels on an Acre, 
—unlefs drill’d in, or fet, by making Holes in 
the Ground with a Stick or Dibber, and 
then lefs ferves. 

Peas. Are alfo fowed with Oats, which 
is called Bullimon, and indeed is commonly 


a very advantageous Way, as I have a great 
deal 
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deal of Reafon to write of, for this Summer 
I received a large Crop of both thefe, off a 
Piece of Ground that ufed to deceive its 
Owner for feveral Years paft; but here the 
Pea fheltered the Root of the Oat and nou- 
rifh’d it, till it was able to fupport and keep» 
up the Pea from falling down ; fo that both | 
contributed to each other’s Fertility, and is 
certainly a fure and profitable Way. And fo is 

Beans fowed with Peas, which is often 
done as a double Security in the Chiltern. | 
For if the Peas (as they frequently do) fail, 
_ the Beans generally hit, and will become a 
good Crop in a proper Soil, by having the 
more room to corn ; and if both grow well , 
then the Bean will keep up the Pea, that it 
corns and ripens the better. They are fow- 
ed about four Bufhels on an Acre, half Peas 
and half Beans, either on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have fown them amoneft their 
Barley, but there is this Inconveniency in it, 
that the Barley is ripe before the Bean, which 
occafions fuch a Dampnefs in it, as to fpoil 
its Sale to the Malfter, though fome will do 
it for another Reafon, and that is, to keep 
the Barley from falling down. But the Vale- 
men never fow Peas amongft their. Beans, 
becaufe it hinders the Sheep from coming at 
the Weeds. Yet I have known a Vale-man 
fow the Horn-grey-pea alone in 4pri/ for a 
Trial, but then he had nothing but Bloffom 
and Haulm for his Curiofity ; for this Pea 
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requires the earlieft fowing of all others, tho’ 
it is the lateft ripe. 


Se Se SAN 
C FLA P. Se 


~The Nature and Improvement of SEEDS. 


a E Knowledge of good and bad 
Seeds, is of fuch Importance to the 
Farmer, that on the right Choice thereof de- 
pends the Succefs of After-crops ; and is 
really very worthy of a Chapter being be- 
ftowed on its Subject, for the Prevention of 
others coming into that Misfortune, that ma-- 
ny have had reafon to complain of for want 
of a due Information how to diftinguifh the 
found from the unfound; the proper from 
the improper. For by this means a Perfon 
is capacitated, not to rely altogether on a 
Salefman’s Recommendation of his own Seed, 
who is generally a ftranger to the Buyer, and 
that for thefe Reafons, Firff, The worfe 
Sort of them are fometimes tempted to 
make the moft of their Goods as they call 
it, and put off their old decayed, or their 
unripe mow-burn’d and damaged Seeds to 
the ignorant, who certainly are more in 
Number than the {killful and judicious, and 
are thereby expofed to the fuperior Know- 
ledge 
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ledge of the artful Seller. Secondly, Some 
again there are, who not being true Ma- 
fters of their Bufinefs, are not fenfible of 
the particular right Sorts themfelves : An In- 
{tance of this happened but laft Year. It 
was in a Shop to the Weftward of Temple- 
Bar in London, where I aifk’d the Matter, 
which was the ripe and unripe part of forne 
Lucerne-feed that I was there about buying ; 
He anfwered he knew the biggeft was beft, 
but was filent as to the other. Nor is this 
fo much to be wondered at, if we confider, © 
that the Farmer that furnifhes them, has 
certainly a great Opportunity of having a 
Knowledge in the good and bad Sorts, be- 
caufe he is the original Sower, Mower, 
Cleanfer, and Seller thereof. I hall diftin- 
guifh them as follows, vzz. 

Lucerne-Seed. The Purple or Brown 
fort of this, is, that which had its due Ma- 
turation in the Field, and an Efcape from 
the heat and burning of the Mow: And is 
therefore the right true Seed, that ought 
always to be coveted, and fowed by thofe 
who hope for fuccefsful Returns from fow- 
ing this Seed: This is truly that part which 
is beft of all the three, and is the Medium — 
of the two Extremes. 

Tue White or Green fort is, is the unripe 
part that miffed of that Benefit in the Field — 
which the Purple had ; for in the very Ear 
or Head of this Grafs, as well as in Wheat 

Z and 
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and other Grains , this Seed has its feve- 
ral Afpects , Situations and Proportions of 
Bignefs before it is cut down, and will fhew 
their Differences accordingly after thrathing. 
and cleaning ; which is alfo obvious in all 
Fruits and Seeds that can be feen with the 
Eye. And therefore as the Seeds-man {faid, 
the biggeft is certainly the beft of all Grain 
and Seed whatfoever; but then he did not, 
or would not know any other Difference. 
This white and green fort then , is that 
which had not its due Maturity and Pro- 
portion of Bignefs, and by that means is 
not capacitated to be fo fure of Growth as 
the Purple ; and if it does not take Root, 
it’s likely to be diminutive, and fooner over- 
‘ come by the Cafualty of Worms, Gnats , 

Frofts and Wets, than the ftronger Root 
and Stalk is, | | 

Tue reddith fort is the worft of all, though 
this might be as good as the beft, when it 
was brought out of the Field, but was af- 
terwards too much heated or burn’d in the 
Mow ; either by the Greennefs or Dampnefs 
of the Seed when it was brought out of the 
Field , or that it was mowed in too great 
a Quantity, or that it lay in the, middle or 
thickeft part of the Mow ; for in thefe 
Cafes it often acquires a reddifh Colour , 
which is folely occafion’d by Heat, and 
thereby commonly fpoiled, for then the vi- — 
tal part of the Seed is fo burnt, that the — 
. farinous 
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farinous Radicle becomes dead, which. in 
good Seed is the firft Life of all After-orowth, | 
Wherefore when Lucerne, Clover, and fome 
other Seeds, have too much of thefe two lat- 
ter forts amongit it, it is to be rejefted as un 
fit to fow. 

WueatT alfo will be redder ended than 
ordinary, when burnt or too much heated in 
the Mow ; this is a degree fhort of f{prout- 
ing at the End, which we call grow’d Corn 3 
though they are generally both occafion’d by 
too much Root or Moifture ; and when it 
is fprouted, it makes Bread lumpith, like 
into Pudding. There is alfo another des 
fective fort, and that is called fmutty Wheat ; 
not that I actually mean that Kernel, which 
Is in part {mutty already ; but the Kernel 
that grows in the {mutty Ear, and yet to 
the Eye feems found: This is that which is 
reckoned to be a Breeder of Smut again ; and 
therefore with the other two forts ate to be 
rejected for Seed. The knowing Part of the 
Farmers are now become fo curious, that 
they every time change their Seed, as be-+ 
lieving it to degenerate, if oftner fown on 
the fame Soil than once : This makes a 
Neighbour of mine go yearly , a little 
before Michaelmas, to Ailesbury, where he 
meets a certain Man, who lives fome Miles 
below that Place, and breaks up a Piece of 
new Ground every Year ;-on which he fows 
Pirky Wheat : Now ail Seed is reckoned beft 

ara off 
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off the Virgin Mould; and therefore this 
Man fells his Seed fooner, and for more than 
others. So likewife it is obferved, that the 
Derby, and Warwick/hire Waggons, will car- 
try Wheat from Dun/ffable that comes off 
their chalky Grounds there, to fow in a con- 

trary Soil, for its greater Improvement. 
BARLEY, likewife, fhews it felf red at each 
End, when it Is Mow-burned, and is there- 
fore juftly rejected , both by Malfter and 
Sower, as defective dead Seed and Grain , 
not fit to be ufed for making of Malt, nor 
in the Field ; and when it is thus fpoiled, 
the very Hens will often refufe to eat it. | 
Oats, have fometimes their Share of this 
Misfortune, as will appear by the Rednefs 
of their Ends. 3 
Beans, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all 
of them fubject to fpoil, when they are too 
much Mow-burned ; for then they will be 
reddifh within, and without more or lefs, as 
they have in a greater or lefler Degree receiv- 
ed the Damage, and is to be accounted bad 
Seed, not fit to be fown again ; for if one of 
thefe are put into the Mouth, and bit the 
fide-way, they will eafily come in two, when 
the found one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. ‘This made a Farmer, that I 
am acquainted with, fearch the Country for ~ 
found Beans, that he gave three or four Shil- 
lings extraordinary a Load for, when moft 
others that were inned Wet the Summer be- 
I fore, 
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fore, were fold fo much cheaper, as being 
Mow-burned ;_ but then he had the beft 
Crop in his Part of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too foon, they will fhri- 
vel and be the fmaller, which fome are tempt- 
ed to do by their Leifure at Harveft; but 
then they take care to wad them as foon 
as mown, and put them into fingle {mall 
Parcels, to prevent their heating. 

Ir Peas or Beans are two Years old, they 
fhould be fown two or three Weeks fooner 
than thofe of one Year, to be equally. ripe 
with them at Harveft. And fome are fo 
curious to get out the bigger fort to fow, 
and give the fmaller fort to their Cattle, 
which I think is a very good Piece of Hus- 
bandry ; for ’tis certain, all the biggeft Seed 
of any Sort is beft for Propagation: ‘This 
minds me of. fome Stalks that grew in Che- 
dington Church- Field, in fune, 1727, that car- 
ried eighty and feventy-odd Pods on each, 
which I was at the counting of, 

TURNEP Seed. This fometimes confitts 
of three or four forts of Colours, viz. the 
Green or Yellow, the Red and the Black, 
altho’ they all came off one Piece of Ground, 
and at the fame time, and are cftentimés 
mix'd together in one Parcel; and therefore 
fhall here explain their feveral Natures, v/z. 
The Green or Yellow, is that which is un- 
tipe, and commonly will appear after fown, 
in fhew with the beft; but for want of its 

Z 3 mature 
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mature PerfeCtion, will fail and come to no- 
thing, or at moft, to a {mall infignificant 
Turnep : The Red, 1s that which is ripe, but 
by putting the Seed together damp, or when 
dry is put in a damp Place, whereby it 
heats ; or that it: lies in the dhiddlé and thick- 
eft Part of the Heap, and becomes hot and 
burns in a fmall degree, all or part of the 
flowery Radicle, which fo cripples and da- 
mages it, that it is in much the fame Con- 
‘dition at fowing, as the unripe Green or Yel- 
low: But the Black is the true full ripe 
fort, and will endure keeping in a dry Place 
more than one or two Years, Now to prove 
the Goodnefs of this, and all other Weeds ; 
take a Pint of the beft, and weigh againft 
a Pint of the unripe, or burnt bad, and the 
heavielt will prove the Goodnefs. 


CASAC ARCO PSEC mE EM we 
ChHo Ay Po XL 
The Advantages and Difadvantages of 


HorRsSE-HOUGHING. 


WN omy firft Book I have wrote on this 
p Subject; but here I fhall write after a 
different manner, as the TranfaGtion has fince 
eccurd to my Knowledge : I own I have 
dril’d Blue Peas into Thoroughs, made by 
the Plough in my Facla, and receiv'd back a 
valt 
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vaft Crop by Man’s houghing ; but this is 
Horfe-work , which certainly comes much 
cheaper. 

In my Travels, I faw an Operation i in: this 
laft Article, perform’d by an ingenious Plough- 
man, that 1 fhall particularly take Notice of, 
qiz. It was on an Oat Stubble that Dung 
was laid on juft before Chri/lmas, when they 
ploughed it into broad Lands with the Wheel- 
Fallow-plough, that lay till Cendlemas, and 
then they harroughed it plain, which as foon 
as done, with the narrow Wheat Seed Wheel- 
plough he made a Drill or ftrait Thorough, 
that a Man followed and {trained Horfe- 
beans into; then the Seeds-man ftood ftill, 
while the Plough- man covered the firft T ho- 
rough as fhallow as he could, by making 
another Thorough clofe to the frit’ 5°* then 
he proceeded’ in the like manner ‘at fix 
Foot diftance, and fo on throughout the 
Field. After this about’ the firft of April, 
when ’the Beans were about eight or twelve 
Inches high, the Plough-man with his Team. 
of four Horfes in length (as they were the 
firft time) went firft with the Foot-plough 
near the middle, and turned up a Thorough ; 
then the Wheel Fallow-plough ‘with four 
Horfes in length followed him, and gather- 
ed and turned up another Thorough clofe 
from the Beans then’ the Foot-plough went 
and turned up a Thorough from the next 
Row ; and the Fallow-plough followed and 
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turned up another clofe from the Beans as 
before: This Operation made one entire 
four thoroughed Stitch, that lay between 
two Rows of Beans, which continued in this 
Form till the fixth Day of “fune; and then 
he began again with both the fame Ploughs, 
that harroughed down the Earth to the 
Roots of the Beans ; the Foot-plough firft, 
and the other next, in the contrary manner 
to the laft Way : This then brought all the 
Land into a level again, except a Henting, 
ot large Thorough that was left in the mid- 
dle, between the Rows, which. was done 
nothing more to till Harveft, when they 
reap’d the Beans. ; 


Remarks on the foregoing Metuop, 


“NJ RST this enclofed Chiltern Field was 
i an Oat Stubble, that had but one Plough- 
ing at Chrifimas, which made it turn up at 
Candlemas very rough, when they fowed the 
Beans in Thoroughs on this clotty, ftony, 
loamy, clay Ground, that was not fine enough 
for the Beans ; becaufe the furly Stiffnefs of 
its great Pieces, would not fhatter and crum- 
ble at that time of Year by 'the Power of 
Frofts, as theirs in. the Vale will; fo that 
fome of the Beans could not fo foon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which gave 
the Weed an Opportunity to get the ftart 
of many of the Beans.. And when in June, 


they 
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they threw down the four thoroughed Bout 
or Stitch on each Side of the Beans, the Clots 
fell on fome of their Stalks, and beat feve- 
ral down and bruifed others, and fome again 
fell fhort ; fo that the Rows had not, I verily 
believe, above half the Benefit of the Plough- 
ings, as otherwife they might have had, if 
the Ground had been in a finer Tilth when 
it was fown, as it plainly appeared to me, 
when I walked by the Ploughman’ as he was 
at work. | 
A sEconD Misfortune was, that the Seed 
was fown too thin; this gave another Op- 
portunity tothe Weeds to get the Dominion, 
which they did toa great Degree, and cau- 
fed the Rows to return but a flender Crop : 
Now it was not only my Opinion, but alfo 
that of the Plowman’s (who acted according 
to his Orders) that the Ground fhould have 
been ploughed firft up at Michaelmas into 
broad Lands, and hack’d a-crofs at Chri/fmas, 
then harroughed plain at Candlemas, that 
the Beans might be immediately fown in 
Drills; this would have brought the Earth 
into a good Tilth, and prevented the feve- 
ral Misfortunes that the Roughnefs of the 
Ground by only one ploughing was the Oc- 
cafion of; for by the Finenefs of the Land, 
and thick fowing of the Seed, the Weeds 
are certainly very much kept under: But 
the Seeds-man here could not fow the Beans 
thick enough in the Thorough, and keep up 
Feige with 
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with the Plough, that went too fait’ for his 
doing this as he ‘fhould have done; and 
therefore. inftead of his’ ftanding ftill while 
the Beans were moulding up, he thould have 
fown the Drill a fecond time, by ftraining — 
them in before the Plough. Again, by the 
Finenefs of the Ground, when the Stitch 
comes’ to be thrown down on the Roots of 
the Beans, the Earth will be eafily ‘drove 
on, and cover them in fuch a regular Or- 
der, and in all Places alike, that the Weeds 

will be fmothered, and new ones prevented. 
Tuts profitable Way, when thus rightly 
ordered, is of very confiderable Advantage 
to the Owner ; for the Ground being by the 
four ploughing and one harroughing brought 
into a State of Fertility for Beans; is there- 
by got into a Readinefs for the Wheat Crop 
‘the following Michaelmas; which,’ if this 
had not been, muft be dune’d and plough’d, 
till a fine Tilth was got for Wheat; fo that 
here is little or no more Charge, than if the 
Beans had. not’ been fowed; becaufe this 
Horfe-houghing brings the F allow-grourd ; in- 
to a Readinefs all the preceding Year, for 
the Wheat Crop to fucceed; and by fowing 
and looking after the Beans with good Hus- 
bandry, the Weeds may be kept under very 
well; nor does the Ground fuffer any thing 
from the Beans, by reafon they are not of 
that Nature to peel or make hungry any 
Ground; but rather by their keeping. of 
Weeds 
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Weeds down, and conveying the nitrous 
Dews tothe Roots of their Stalks, and the 
great Cover their Bodies and Heads make, 
the Earth is bettered by Cleannefs and Sweet- 
nefs; two Properties that is of the greateft 
Confequence to arable Ground: It is by 
thefe the Roots of the Beans are encourag- 
ed to run horizontally, which is the chief 
Perfection of this new Way, becaufe of the © 
Diftance of their Rows, their Beans have full 
room enough to carry their Fibres at great 
Diftances from their Bodies, and enjoy the 
Benefits of the Sun, Dews and: Rains, which 
Beans fowed promifcuoufly can’t have in fo 
large a degree. ets: | 
Anp this is further greatly improved by 
moulding up their Roots, when the Plough 
in “fune throws down the Stitch on both fides 
of the Beans; and then it is, that this new 
Cover and Addition of Mould does vaft Ser- 
vice in fheltering and fhading the Roots of 
the Beans from the too violent Scorchings 
of the Sun’s great Heats in ‘fume and uly, 
which otherwife might prove very pernici-. 
ous to their Growth; and in cafe the Rains 
fall after this time, then the nitrous fulphu- 
reous Qualities of this new laid Earth will 
be wafhed in upon the Bean-roots, and fo 
become an actual Drefling, and fupply the 
Place of Dungs and other Manures: Here 
is a Benefit indeed, that is little thought 
of by the paffant Obfervators, who carry 
| their 
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their Eyes feldom much further, than to ad- 
mire the ftrait Order and Diftance the Beans 
grow. in. [ gindt atys 7 

ANOTHER Convenience in this Praétice 
is, that the Dolphin-fly or Black-bug, has 
not that Opportunity here as in the Vale, 
of ruining a Crop by its venomous Attacks, 
which are often fatal to whole Fields that 
"are fown.in the common way; for here is 
free Accefs even to the minuteft part of the 
Stalk-bloffom or Bean-pod, with an Appli- 
cation of Salt-water, . Mudget-hole-water , 
Afhes, Soot, or Lime, Gc. that may be 
thought proper to be made ufe of as Anti- 
dotes and Remedies to prevent or deftroy 
thefe. Flics or Bugs with their {mall Eggs, 
that in fome dry Seafons are laid or bred by 
them in great abundance, which in the end 
generally {poil moft of the Crop. 

ANoTHER confiderable Advantage is here 
gain’d by fowing Beans in thefe fingle di- 
{tant Rows, and that is, the Room they af- 
ford the Owner, to prevent and deftroy that 
worft Weed of all, called the Hairy-bind, or 
Hell-weed, which will run along amongft 
the Stalks a quarter ofa Mile together, and 
by its creeping Quality, with its fharp Pines, 
wounds the Stalks and Pods; and yet this 
thready Enemy is paft finding out in its Ori- 
ginal or Roots, which by many has been 
traced without Succefs; this, I fay, is here 
eafily come at and check’d, if not deftroyed 

in 
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in Embryo by the Overfeer, who is not here 
in a Labyrinth or confufed Place, as the great 
Crops in the Vale deferves the Name of, 

ANOTHER Benefit is, that the Sheep may 
here be turned in, and be uncapable of hurt- 
ing the Beans by their Rub, which in the 
Vale they often do in queft of their weedy — 
Food, and which they are there obliged to 
fuffer, for the fake of delivering their Crops 
from the Hairy-weed and others, that the 
Sheep by going amongft, often break and 
hinder the Progrefs of; yet notwithftanding 
all their Endeavours to the contrary, this 
Hell-weed fometimes gets Mafter and fpoils 
the Beans, which here they are fure to be 
delivered from. Tis therefore’ that thefe 
feveral Advantages arife from this Horfe- 
houghing Practice, viz. . 

First, The getting the Ground into an 
early and {weet ‘Tilth for Wheat. 

SECONDLY, The Fallow-ground is em- 
ployed and the third Year got into a pro- 
fitable Condition, that otherwife would have 
had nothing grown on the fame. 

TuirpLty, The Ground is improved by 
the Beans fhade and fhelter, and from the 
Produce of Dungs made by their Stalks and 
Roots. ; 

FourTuiy, The Beans are greatly ferti- 
lized from the Mould that is throw’d on 
their Roots, 


{ 
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FirTHLy, They are defended from the 
Weeds and Dolphin-fly._. 

SixTHLy, The Sheep may have a free Ac- 
cefs. | | 

Tus way from beginning to ending may 
be performed by the Foot-plough entirely 
with a piece of Iron fix’d at the End of the 
Beam containing five Notches, that is cal- 
led a Cock, to this the way is faftened, that 
the Horfe is to draw by, and may by fhift- 
ing it, make the Plough work nearer or fur- 
ther off as occafion requires. oY 

I wave known two Rows of Beans fow- 
ed almoft clofe together, and at eight Foot 
Diftance two more; but it has been found 
not to anfwer fo well as a fingle Row at 
fix Foot diftance, becaufe the double Rows 
were apt to heat each other by their clofe 
ftanding, and gave the Weed more Room to 
come up between them, and alfo hindred 
the Mould from coming to all the Sides of 
their Roots; which a fingle one has the 
full Freedom of enjoying. : 


The Difadvantages of Horfe houghing. 
'HE main Objections againft this Prac- 

tice of our Farmers are, Frrff, That 

here is five whole Ploughings and part. of 
a fixth incumbent on this Work, before a 
Crop of Wheat can be fet on the Ground, 
which are two or three extraordinary. Se- 


condy, The Earth can’t be fo truly got into 
| a Tilth 
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a Tilth when the Beans are on, as if it had 
been a clear Fallow, by reafon there is no 
ploughing the Crofs-way of the Field, which 
is the beft Method to make Land fine. 
Thirdly, By the early laying on the Dung, 
the Weather and Ground has an Opportunity 
of exhaufting and expending its Goodnefs, 
before the Wheat can have all its due Nou- 
rifhment from it. 

THERE has been feveral Attempts I un- 
derftand made of late, to get great Crops 
of Wheat and Artificial Grafs, by fowing 
their Seedsin Drills; but as I never faw the 
Operation, I can only write on it as the 
Rationale of it appears to me: By fowing any 
thing in Drills, is meant a vacant Piece of 
Ground left between them, in order to hough 
the upper Earth thereof to the Rows of 
Grain or Grafs: This I own is a good Me- 
thod for Peas and Beans, becaufe both of 
‘them have a ftrong Stalk; the Pea, though 
not of fo great a Subftance in its Stalk as 
the Bean, yet will be erect long enough for 
the two Houghings that are due to its Cul- 
ture; and when it falls and fpreads, its — 
Haulm does great Service to the Ground by 
its large Cover. The Bean being a ftronger 
fort, is generally upright to the laft, and will 
both bear Man’s houghing and Horfe-hough- 
ing provided the Ground is fine; but Wheat, 
that is a more weaker Stalk than either of 
them, I cannot find out how it ean withftand 
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the Earth’s being turned upon thet with 
the Plough, without being beat down or 
bruifed, and much more the Stalks or Blades 
of the weaker Grafs. But if only Man’s 
Houghing is allowed of, I cannot but think 
the Rows of Wheat are more expofed to the 
Violence of Winds, Rains, Hails and Blights 
by their diftant growing, than if they were 
clofe together, for then one fupports and 
keeps up the Head of another to the Sun 
and Air, and thereby are fooner and better 
ripened in all the Parts of their Head; while 
that that lolls, falls down and fpreads, fuf- 
fers many ways for want of that Affiftance. 
I fuppofe one Reafon that may be affigned 
for fuch Management, is, that half the 
Ground being unemployed, is ready for the 
like Attempt the next Year, in that or other 
Grain: But in my humble Opinion, this is 
an Argument of no great Force, fince a Fal- 
low better fupplies this Conveniency for 
Wheat; a thick Crop of which in the com- 
mon Way will, like many others, kill the 
Weeds, keep the Ground hollow, and pre- 
pare it for Beans, Peas, or Oats the follow- 
ing Seafon; which makes me ata lofs toac- 
count forthe Profit of drilling either Wheat 
or Grafs; fince that Way not only expofes 
them to feveral Damages more than the com- 
mon Methods, but alfo brings on a Charge of 
more Ploughings, or feven or ten Shillings 
per Acre for Man’s Houghing. 

C Hee. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
The Improvement of the Turnup. 


URNEP is a Root that was. not. 

known to be propagated in thefe Parts 
in the common Fields, till about fixty Years 
ago ; and their great Ufefulnefs has caufed 
many Difputes as to the Tything of them: 
If they are eat off with Store-fheep , there 
is none due ; but if Sheep are fatted on them, 
the Tyth muft be paid either in Kine or 
Money. Hertfordfhire is a Country where 
generally more grows than in any other ; 
and as it is certain, every thing muft pay its 
Decimation that has immediate valuable Pro- 
duce from the Earth, either in one fort of 
Confideration or other ; fo this, although dif- 
putable in fome Places fome Years fince, is 
_ now, as far as I can find, freely paid almoft 
every where. 

Iw this County they carry the Bell: from 
all others, by being preferr’d at London for 
their furpafling.Sweetnefs, that is owing [ 
prefume’to/our tight Soils, whieh we drefs 
chiefly by Sheep-folding and Soot ; this fort 
of -drefling is more natural and wholefome 
than the many Sorts. of noxious’ Dungs , 
that they make ufe of for about fifteen Miles 
round London, for it is certain this, and all 
other Plants;. partake in fome degree of the 
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Manure that is mixed with the Ground; J 
will not fay they excel by any Benefit from 
our Air beyond others, as the Animal is faid 
to do, but leave this Point for the Decifion 
of a more learned Pen; however, as this 
-moft valuable Root is now univerfally be- 
come Food for Man and Beaft, I fhall here 
be more particular in its Culture, than other- 
-wife I would, viz. 

THERE are feveral forts which I fhall 
here pafs by, as being mentioned in my firft 
Book, that call for one and the fame Ma- 
_ nagement: For the early Crop’ we fow in 
May, by getting the Ground ploughed up in 
Winter, which with one or two more af- 
terwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month ; then take Seed of a Year old that is 
well cured, which is better than the neweft 
Sort, becaufe it is fomething longer coming 
up, and therefore takes the ftronger Root : 
Of this Seed , one Pound will fow an 
Acre, but I would advife every one not to 
fow lefs than two; nay, the fureft way of 
allis to throw three Pound on‘an-Acre, for 
then, fays the Farmer, there is enough for 
the Fly, Slug, and us to; and the houghing 
much of a Price, being five Shillings an 
Acre; and for this, an honeft Hougher ia 
the Neighbourhood, will go over the Crop 
a fecond time fome Days after, and remedy 
‘what he mifs’d the firft time ; for Jet them 
‘be ever fo careful the firft, they will find 
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_ the fecond time furnifh Matter enough to 
employ their Houghs. The next fowing is 
commonly a Fortnight before or after Miq- 
fummer ; and if that mifles, then a third 
Ploughing and Sowing may be ventured on 
as foon as can be done, which fometimes 
fucceeds when the two former mifs; for it 
has been found in the Declination of the Sum- 
mer, that the Fly, or Slug, is not fo bufy 
as at other times: Now it is certain, all 
Ground that is, drefled, has abundantly the 
greater Chance of a Crop of Turneps, than 
that which is not; becaufe the Manure will 
pufh on the Growth of the Turnep {fo faft, 
as to make it often out-run the Bite of the 
Slug and Fly ; and when the Turnep has 
made its third or rough Leaf, neither of them 
can fo eafily cripple its Growth. 

Tuis leads me to make fome Obfervations 
on thefe two Infecéts, which perhaps were 
never yet taken notice of by any Author. 
Several Farmers have hitherto contended, 
whether the Turnep is deftroyed by the Slug 
or Fly, and if but three in Company, feldom 
two of them are of one Opinion.; one af- 
firming the Fly does all the Mifchief, ano- 
ther the Slug, and others both: Now this . 
Slug is a fmall whitith Infe&t, about an Inch 
or more long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no 
Shell ; is bred in the Garden and Field in the 
Ground, by {mall Eggs, lies all the Year in 
the : Earth, and does his Mifchief (Thief-like) 
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in the Night, and is certainly one of the 

reateft Enemies to the Turnep, and many 
other Vegetables ; feveral little Holes may: 
be perceived in the Ground under a young 
Turnep, thro’ which they make their Paf- 
fage into their Cells. 

Tue Fly has a {mall black Body, little 
bigger than a large Flea, fkips and flies 
from one Turnep to another in the Day time, 
and lies at Night under their Leaf ; fo that 
thefe two Ravagers do their Mifchiefs alter- 
nately, and are both concern’d in the young 
Turnep’s Deftruction, as well as the Cater- 
pillar, that is a third Deftroyer, and will 
{ometimes with the other two, feize on, and 
greatly fpoil a whole Field, by gnawing off 
the Leaves clean to the Stalk: Befides thefe, 
the Sun now and then by its parching Heats 
overcomes their firft tender Sprout, and de- 
f{troys whole Crops in their Infancy. 

To prevent therefore , and cure thefe 
Misfortunes, I fhall propofe to do it feveral 
ways: And firft, By Lime, that muft lie, and — 
as-{oon as flaked, fown over the Ground, | to 
the Quantity of twenty, thirty, or forty Bufh- 
els on an Acre ; immediately after this, the 
Turnep Seed muft be fown, and both har- 
roughed in together. Secondly, By Soot., 
about fifteen Bufhels on an Acre, fown om 
the Turneps as foon as they appear above 
Ground ; this by its bitter Tafte, preferves 
them while young, from the Thief in:a great 
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meafure ; and by its fulphurous faline Na- 
ture kills and drives away both Slug, Fly, 
and Caterpillar ; and fo enriches the Ground 
by thefe two Qualities, as to make the Tur- 
neps grow very {wiftly to a large Body, and 
by the time they are in Perfection, they are 
as {weet as others. ays By Sheep-fold- 
ing; this Way is generally found to anfwer, 
by penning Sheep on the Ground before it. is 
fown with Turneps, who by treading in their 
own Dung and Stale, difcourage and keep 
under the breeding of the Slug, Fly and Ca- 
terpillar ; and this more efpecially when the 
Seed is folded on as foon as fown, which 
many do, and for fome time after ; and then 
they are not under much Apprehenfion of the 
‘Turnep’s Mifcarriage ; becaufe neither Worm, 
Slug, Fly, norCaterpillar will meddle with 
their ul-tafted Leaf ; this alfo canfes the 
‘Turnep to grow fo quick and great, that in 
alittle time the Leaf will fhade its Root a- 
gain{t the feorching Sun ; and the Ground by 
the hard treading of the Sheep, will be fo 
clofed, as to retain its Moifture longer than 
ordinary. And laftly, I come to declare one 
of the fineft Secrets that ever was printed of 
this Kind, for its great Efficacy, and (I hope 
in time) for Cheapnefs, by which I doubt 
not but many thoufand Acres of Turneps 
will be preferved from thefe Infects, which 
otherwife would be deftroyed by them ;° and 
thereby fave the great Expence of one, and 
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fometimes two, and three Ploughings extra- 
ordinary, befides the lofs of ‘Time, caufed of- 
ten by the firft, fecond, and third Crops bee 
ing eat up by one or more of thefe Deftroy- 
ers; and alfo for the great Conveniency that 
attends the Dreffing or Prefervative, as be- 
ing to be had in any Part of Great Britain, 
when neither Lime, Soot, Dungs, nor Afhes 
can’t be got. 

WueEn then the Turneps begin to appear 
all over the Field, or Piece of Ground, which 
will be fooner or later, as the Ground is more 
or lefs ina Tilth and Heart, and the Wea- 
ther moift and dry: Then fow three or five 
Bufhelis of common Salt over an Acre broad- 
caft, in the fame manner as you fow Lime, 
Soot, or Afhes, by throwing it extenfively 
with the Hand ; but if Salt was very cheap, 
eight Bufhels on an Acre would do better ; 
becaufe it not only kills the Infe@, but is in- 
deed the beft of Dreffing for the Crop of Tur- 
neps, and enriches the Ground for the fol- 
lowing Crop of Wheat or Barley; for no In- 
fect can here refide, where Salt is the Medium 
jaftly regulated between the Air and the 
Earth ; and it is here the Infect generally 
commits its Rapine, which at firft is on the 
Leaf, and then the Stem. 

WHEN Turnep Ground is got into a fine 
Tilth, it is a good Way not to harrough and 
fow immediately, but let it liea Week after 
it is ploughed, and then harrough and fow ; 
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becaufe the Fly is apt to follow with the Duft, 
and make its Lodgment. | 


WRU RMS OSM SME 
CHAP. XLII. 


The ature andl mprovement of common 
, SALT. 


ALT is known to be the greateft Con- 
fervator of all Bodies, that it is united to 

of any other, and confequently the moft po- 
tent Enemy to all Infects and Putrefaction : 
It is this Power that prefers it to every thing 
elfe for the Farmer’s Ufe, when employed in 
a judicious manner ; for this, like the greateft 
Cordial, will become rather a Poifon than an 
Antidote, if applied to Excefs, as has been 
frequently experienc’d in Chamberlye, which, 
though a natural Liquid, is the neareft of any 
to common Salt in its corroding Quality: This 
I have drefled my Wheat and Grafs Ground 
~ with, but in fuch a Quantity, that it might 
do good and not harm ; and that was, by a 
Man’s walking with a Garden Pot of it, and — 
pouring it through the ftreaming Holes of 
the fpout Head, which in good Ground, is at 
once a fufficient Dreffing for a Wheat Crop, 
if laid on in February, March, or April: But 
if it is immoderately ufed, then it will caufe 
Aad both 
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both Corn and Grafs to turn yellow and 
burn up. ‘This hot. acid Salt is not only a 
Nourifher and Fertilizer of Grain and Grafs, 
but alfo will at the fame time wound and 
kill all manner of Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Ca- 
terpillars, Snails, &c. and will defy and pre- 
vent both them, and all the feveral forts of 
the imall and great Flies, that with the reft 
lie in and on the Ground, and about the 
many Vegetables, and do their Mifchiefs 
Wight and Day to the young Turnep, Peas, 
— Corn, Grafs, Bloffom and Fruit: This minds 
me of an Obfervation that was publick to 
our Neighbourhood, by the {mall red Worms 
eating up and deftroying feveral Acres of 
Wheat, that were harroughed into Clover 
Ground on one Ploughing; where thefe In- 
fects fo multiplied by the Earth’s refting two 
Years under this Grafs, that they prefently 
attack’d the fown Wheat as {oon as it came 
out of the Ground; and eat the Blade in two 
within the Earth, which brought on fuch a 
‘Damage to the Farmer, that he loft moft of 
his Crop, notwithftanding he footed it all 
over ; this he did about Candlemas, that pro- 
ved too late; and if he had done it fooner, 
it might perhaps have killed the Worms, or 
at leaft made it get lower into the Earth ; 
put then this Soot. was liable to be wafhed 
away too foon, for the good of the After- 
crop; Yet in fuch a Cafe, there was a Ne- 
ceffity to kill or wound the Worm ; and 
theres 
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therefore if he had>fown all over it , that 
more powerful Antidote Salt, in a half Quan- 
tity at firft, and the other half at Spring, I 
can’t but fuppofe it would have proved ef- 
feGtual, to the faving and improving of his 
Crop. ¥ 

‘THERE has alfo many Crops of Peas been 
fpoiled by the Worm, Slug, Grub, Fly, Ca- 
terpillar that lie about their Heads and 
Roots, and eat themup: A fad Inftance of 
this happen’d at Potten-End, to a Farmer 
-that had fix Acres of Ground fown with Peas 
on broad Lands, that were near all devoured 
by fome of thefe Infeéts ; for at Harveft he 
carried off only half a Waggon Load in all ; 
fo likewife will the Grub and others deftroy 
great Quantities of natural Grafs, by biting 
off the Roots or Blades. ©. 3 

Now -thefe feveral Cafes that I have men- 
tioned, is to fhew the efficacious Nature of 
‘Salt-dreffing ; that is the greateft Cure of all 
others , for Ground already infefted with 
Worms, Slugs, and the other Infects, and 
for preventing their Settlements amongft the 
Turneps, Grain, Grafs, &c. Nor could it 
ever yet be difcovered, as I know of, that 
any Infect can live in a Body of Salt, by 
reafon their tender Parts cannot fuffer the 
corroding Quality, and pinous Nature of this 

acid Antidote. 
SALT , though fixed, 1s in all Vegetables 
whatfoever, from the Oak to the Shrub, and 
1$ 
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is the vital Propagator of all their Growths, 
as is plainly difcovered from the. fertilizing 
Effects of their Athes, that are thrown over 
Grafs and Corn Grounds ; this may alfo be 
more plainly feen, if we get a Lye, or Lee 
from the Afhes of Wood or any other rooted 
thing, and boil it till a Sediment of Salt re- 
mains at bottom ; fo likewife do all Earths 
abound in fome degree with a fruitious Salt, 
as may be proved from the great Quanti- 
ties of Salt-petre that. have been extracted 
from covered Grounds by the help of Wa- 
ter; and it is for this Reafon that we burn 
our Loams, Clays, and Turfs to obtain their 
Athes; which have been found to be a moft 
excellent Dreffing for any fort of Garden or 
Field Ware. But ese 
Common Salt is of a far more potent 
Nature, than Afhes, Lime or Soot, and like 
them, will caufe all Crops of Grafs and Corn. 
to grow all the Winter, when others that — 
want this Help are cut off, chill’d, and kill’d 
by the Power of Frofts, Wets and Winds. 
How greatly then does this noble Manure 
help the Farmer to Crops of Corn and Grafs 
beyond all others, as to the Quantity , Qua- 
lity and Cheapnefs of it, when it was at two 
Shillings per Bufhel, as it happened to be 
this laft Year, during the Exemption of the 
Duty; becaufe it anfwered the three great 
Ends of chilling or wounding the Infect, pre- 
yenting the fatal Effets of Colds, and is the 
ame 
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famé time, helps both Grafs and Corn to 
grow thick and faft; but this is not all; for 

WooDLAND is mightily improved by 
this, becaufe the hot, dry and cutting Qua- 
lity ‘of this common Salt; not only caufes a 
quick Growth to the Wood by encreafing in 
jt the vegetable Salt, but at the fame time 
ruins the Breed of Sivails. Wortns and Grubs, 
that often lie at the Roots and about the 
Trees ,' and prey on their young Fibres, 
Leaves, Bloflom and Fruit; as we often 
difcover at the Felling and Stocking up of - 
Trees. So alfo 

Fruit-Trees and all manner of Garden- 
ware are greatly aflifted by this mafculine 
drefling Common-falt, either fcattered on 
the Surface, that the Rains may gradually 
wath it upon their Roots, or elfe by a Lye 
or Brine made thereof and fprinkled on the 
fame; either way will caufe a fwift Growth 
to the Fruit-tree, if not in too large a Quan- 
tity, and at the fame time deliver it from 
the Annoyance of all Infects that ‘may hurt 
and damage it. 7 

Here then I fhall endeavour by the near- 
eft Eftimate, that I and our Farmers can 
make, to fhew the Confumption that is made 
of Salt in one Year by my Family, and fach 
a one, that confifts of a Wife, fix Children, 
a Plough-man, Plough-boy, Tater and Maid’ 
eecvanit, VS, 
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94 LT for iaee Bacok «tet 
each weighing forty Stone et 
take up balf a Bufhel each, 
Salt for gee Petdl -weetonsd 
weighing twenty Stone each, 
that take up a Peck and a O73 2 

Pottle a-piece, : 


Salt for our Beef, a Quart Nee 


i) 
N 
© 


Week for three Stone, I eter 2 
Salt for our Table and Kitchen 2 
Uje at a Quart per Week, * boyQ5..2 


Salt for the Butter of fix milch 
Cows that are conftantly hept | 
throughout the Year, allowing | | 
twenty four Pound per Week> 7 9 94 
that 1s fold as frefb Butter at 
the Market, a Quart a Week, 

Salt for Brining twenty Acres of 
Wheat, bis 
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THe Article of brining Wheat , which 
is now’ commonly’ done throughout the 
Kingdom to prevent the Smut, I am wil- 
ling to explain a little: In the firtt place we 
put about three Pecks of Salt into fo much 
‘Water as will caufe an Egg to fwim ; in this 
‘we imbibe two Buthels and a half of Wheat 
twelve Hours, for fowing an Acre in one 
Day, the next Day we do the like, and fo 
| on 
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on till all our Ground is fowed ; but every 
time there is a Renewal of Water and Salt 
allowed to fupply the Confumption each 
Day’s Grain takes up. Alfo if the fix Cows 
Butter was all the Year falted and potted 
down as they do in Suffolk, Cambridgefhire, 
and many others, the Total would be more; 
fo that I believe I am not extravagant in 
any of the aforefaid Computations; and then 
the Tenant is obliged of Neceffity to pay a- 
bove thirty Shillings a Year, at three Shil- 
lings and four Pence per Bufhel for Duty 
on Salt, which is a heavy Article fora fifty 
Pound per Year Farmer, and others in Pro- 
portion, to pay, who indeed are reckoned to’ 
live the hardieft and carefulleft of any of the 
King’s Subje€ts. And therefore, it is hum- 
bly hoped our Legiflators will take this into 
their Confideration, and be pleafed to releafe 
the Tenant of this burthenfome Tax, that 
he may the better be enabled to pay his 
Rent, and drefs his Land to the greater En- — 
creafe of Corn, Grafs, Beaft, €c. that will 
farely augment the publick Revenue, by the 
Duties that will arife from their plenary 
Productions. 

Or if it is not thought proper to difcharge 
this Impoft; that they will permit an eighth 
or tenth Part of Earth to be mixed with 
Salt, before it can-arrive at any of the Brz- 
si/h Ports, that it may be bought by the 
Farmer as a Drefling: for his Land, freefrom 


any 
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any Sufpicion of Fraud that can be ufed to 
appropriate it to another Ufe : And in grant- 
ing this Exemption of Duty to this, it will 
no ways leffen the Salt Fund ; (for I cannot 
fuppofe any Farmer will confume Salt asa 
Dreffing while a Tax is on it) fo that by 
this, the Country will be indulged with a 
moft convenient Manure at a cheap Price ; 
and the other Funds confequently enhanced 
by the Improvements this will be the Caufe 
of ; for the more Corn and Grafs there is, 
the more Malt will be made, and Cattle bred . 
and fed, which muft encreafe the Duties on 
Malt, Liquors, Leather, Tallow, and Salt. 


PRAM VOU MEMO MMH 
CHAP. XLIV. 
4 Receipt for the Steeping of Wunar, 


PUT a Tap Wips and Brafs Cack or 

- Tap into a Tub, then put im two Bufh- 
els and a Peck of Sced Wheat, on this pour 
on one Pail full of hot Water, in which two 
Pound of Nitre or Salt-petre have been diffol- 
ved; then throw ona Pail of Water where- 
in 4 Peck of Stone Lime has been quenched ; 
directly after this, put) in’ as much eT 
hole Water as will wim: four or fix Inches 
onthetop of the Grain ; in this Grain dif 
(is I folve | 
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folve two Quarts of common Salt, and let 
the Wheat foak in this Liquor, from fix in 
the Evening to fix of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing, if you are in hafte ; or if you have more 
‘Time, it will be rather better if you put it in 
one Evening, and take it out the next, and 
let it lie all Night on the Ground to dry a- 
gainft the next Morning, when flaked pow- 
dered Stone Lime muft be by degrees fifted 
on and mixed with the Wheat and then it 
is fit to fow directly. But our uftfal way 
is to ftir the Grain very well about in the 
Tub, juft before we take it out, that the 
light Kernels may fwim on the top, and 
with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) be fkim’d 
off ; and what Liquor is left, may be alike 
ftrengthened again , with a proportionable 
Allowance of the fame Ingredients. Thus 
an Acre of Ground may be every way fow- 
ed thick enough with two Bufhels and a_ 
Peck of this prepared Seed. 

Tuis valuable Receipt is a Compofition 
of four or more feveral forts of Salts, that’ 
are all of a fertilizing Nature, but different 
in their Qualities. The Nitre is produced 
in moft Countries in Europe, by extracting 
it out of fat Earth; it is alfo taken from the 
out-fides of Walls and Rocks, but now moft 
of it is brought from the Haff : Indies and 
Africa; forne have thought it of a hot, o- 
thers of a cold Nature; in my Opinion, i 
has not Right to the la(ft Character; becaufe 
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when I have ufed it fingly, I could not find 
that the Grain fteep’d in it came up fooner, 
than that fowed naked and unprepared: It 
is abundantly impregnated with the Spirit 
of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Volatile, 
nitrous, aerial, falt, bitterifh, and pungent in 
Tafte : If it is fixed on a red-hot Tile or 
Stone, it will all fly away, if it is pure ; but 
if any thing remain it is common Salt, and 
furely adulterated. This noble Salt is not 
apropo for this Intention, as being the capi- 
tal Ingredient known by, Man, for the Mul- 
tiplication of all forts of Grain both in Field 
and Garden, and even Grafs; the Roots of 
Trees, and all other Vegetables whatfoever, 
may be prodigioufly encreafed by its Appli- 
cation, if ufed in @ proper Manner; and 
therefore I have added Lime Water, which 
is of a hot drying Nature, and will thereby 
affift the cooler Part of the Nitre with its 
alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the Growth 
of Grain. The common Salt alfo is incorpo- 
rated asa Promoter of the Grain’s Improve- 
ment, by its hot, drying and fharp Quality; 
and helps by its great Acidity, not only to 
affift the Kernel’s Germination, but to keep 
off Worms, Grubs, and Snails from gnaw- 
ing it, and its Roots and Shoots. The,Mud- 
el-hole Water, as it is the Drain of the 
Dunghill, is undoubtedly enrich’d with the 
Quinteffence of the Dungs, and Stables of Hor- 
fes and other Cattle; the Stalks of which, 
| con- 
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confequently, pufh on the Growth of all 
Grain that is fteeped therein. As to the 
powdered Lime being mixed at laft with the 
Wheat, it has two Ends or Properties be- 
longing to it; one is, to dry the Seed, and — 
render it fit for {owing out of the Hand ; the 
other is, to promote the Vegetation of the 
Grain, and defend it againft Injuries, by 
Wets, Frofts, and Infeéts. This Mixture 
may be done in a quarter of an Hour, by 
turning the Seed with the Shovel, and fift- 
ing fome Lime on it as itis working. The 
Salt-petre will likewife be diffolved in hot 
Water about that time, and the Liquor 
drawed from the Wheat in much the fame 
{pace. 

Tue great Profit and Convehiency then 
of this Imbibition of the Grain, is manifeft- 
ed in its curing and preventing Smut, ferti- 
lizing and caufing the Seed to branch into 
many Stalks, forcing it up almoft at once, 
bringing it forward for early reaping, and, 
for ought I know, makes the Crop of Grain 
_ more {pirituous, by impregnating its Farina 
with a more vital Quality, than otherwife 
it would have ; for it is plain, that all Vege- 
tables moft certainly partake of the Nature 
of the Earth, Dreffing and Manure, that 
accompanies its Seeds or Roots, and are bet- 
tered or worfted by their feveral Juices and 
Tinctures, as they are more or lefs healthful 
and fructuous : ft is therefore I refer that 
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Wheat, Barley or other Grain, fo fteeped in 
this Liquor , may poffibly ‘be more en- 
riched, than if fown in the common Way, 
by the Spirit of the Nitre and other Salts, 
to the great Improvement of both Bread and 
Beer. 

Bariey and Oats, &c. may be alfo thus. 
fteeped to a great Improvement; but as moft 
. Other Grain, befides Wheat, Barley and Rye, 
are hardy enough to grow of themfelves, 
without imbibing any Liquor, or help of 
Manures; it is unneceflary to beftow any 
‘Charge, Time, or Trouble on them; fo that 
I thal here but mention, that Barley is to be. 
‘fteeped in the very fame Liquor, and after 
the fame Method, as the Wheat is, only that 
its Quantity muft be three Bufhels and an. 
half put into. the Tub at once, to be fowed 
each Day on one Acre ; and the Rye after 
the like manner, and in the fame Quantity | 


’ as the Wheat. 


Ir is obvious of late, the Improvements 
of the Garden are brought to fuch’ Perfecti- 
on, that even the Peach, Apricot, and many 
other Fruits are now enjoy’d in the Months 
of May and “fune, that could not formerly 
be had till the ufual time of Auguff and 
September, and that as good and natural as 
thofe that ripened late ; fo alfo are the Pine- 
Apples, . and | many other Exoticks now natu- 3 
ralized to our-Clime, that heretofore were 
thought impra@ticable, and that even in fome 
| - Paris 
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Parts of the North; as are many of the Grapes 
by the help of Flue Walls, and the fine Me- 
lons by high Planting, and artificial warm 
Affiftance ; this Confideration brought me 
under a Propenfity of . finding out an Im- 
provement in the Field, that might in fome 
meafure anf{wer in the forwarding of Grain, 
as believing it not only of vaft Service in 
Hertfordfire in late fowings of Corn, but 
would be a: means for the Northern Coun- 
ties of Great Britain to enjoy Wheat, Rye 
and Barley, where they never could obtain it 
before ;. and therefore this Winter, 1722, I 
ploughed up an Acre of Clover Lay into 
broad Lands, and harroughed in three Bufh- 
els of Wheat Seed, half of which I prepa- - 
red after a Method, I hope will: anfwer my 
Expectation ; the other half I fowed in the 
common Way ; I alfo managed one half of 
the Ground accordingly, and the other Idid 
nothing to: This Experiment I have now 
under Trial, and was invented by me, 
order to find out a way to prevent Wheat, 
Barley, and Rye fuffering by Wets and Frofts, 
caufing them to overtake and be as forward 
at Harveft, as that fowed at-the ufual times; 
and if I can bring this to bear, then may a 
Crop of Turneps be got, befides a Crop of 
Wheat, the fame Year, to the great enrich- 
ing of the Ground, leffening the Charge of 
Dreffings, and to the Benefit of the King- 
dom in general, And if it fucceeds, and I 
Bba2 can 
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can meet with fuitable Encouragement, I 
fhall willingly communicate it to ‘ee World. 


OSE ISIE a ISTO SRINO 
CHA Pe XEV:; 
The Nature and Improvement of Ma- 


NURES. 


f# AN URES to the Earth are in fome 

¥ }. degree as Food to Animals, that can- 
not : perform their conftant Work, without 
Nature is clofely fupplied with frequent Re- 
_cruits of. Subfiftence ; fo-in the Earth, nei- - 
ther Corn, Grafs, nor many other Vegetables 
can be obtained int a prolifick Manner,, with- 
out thefe auxiliary Helps, that its voracious 
Nature neceffitoufly calls for ; for as they ex- 
hauit, the other feeds and fapplies, or elfe 
the Tone of the Ground’s Strength will foon 
be debilitated, expended, and only produce 
its Original deftinated Weeds : Nor will 
Manures alone fuffice but as a part of that 
Affiftance which our Mother Earth requires, 
becaufe Rains alfo are to her as necefiary ; 


_. but thefe are only two, amongft the feveral 


others that contribute to her Nourifhment, 
for her chief Promoter is the Sun, whofe 
benign Influences muft come at her Surface, 

: or 
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or elfe Dearths and Famine confequent- 
ly enfue ; it is this moft glorious Body of 
Heat that attracts her Crudities, and caufes 
her to perfpire them away in Fogs, Vapours, 
and other Exhalations that alfo are again re- 
turned in celeftial Dews and purifying Airs > 
The Spirit or Salt of the Earth is likewife 
replenifhed by the nitrous Snows and their 
beneficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Store- 
houfe, that it may in a more plenary man- 
ner adminifter its fertilizing Properties to all 
Corn, Grafs, Wood, and all other Vegetables 
that grow therein; and for thefe Reafons, 
Art was invented and employed in the Earth’s 
behalf, how it might be beft affifted, and 
repeated in fuch a manner as may be moft — 
conducive to anfwer this great End and Pur- 
- pofe: And firft, I muft premife that the ° 
Earth is like the Animal Oeconomy, aftedts, 
and more chearfully receives Variety of Nou-~ 
rifhment, than if clogged and glutted with 
one repeated or a few forts of Dreffings; but 
of this I fhall by and by {peak further, 
which brings me to a particular Account of 
their diftinct Species, vzz. 

Horse-Dung. As it is the Excrement of a 
hot Creature, it is undoubtedly furnifhed in a 
plenary manner with the Salts of Corn, Grafs, 
Hay, and Straw, that by them are digefted, 
and loaded with more of their Particles, than 
from the Bodies of any other Quadrupeds, 
as may be obferved from their Dungs and 

b 3 Litter, 
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Litter, which when heaped together in a 
Quantity, doth there ferment, and become a 
fmoaky fiery Dunghil that will eat off the 
Shells of Eggs in a Day’s time, if put in Vi- 


-- negar and buried therein ; hence it is that 


this Dung becomes rotten, and then by its 
intenfe Feat and Putrefaction, often produces 
the many Snakes, that are more plentifully 
bred in Middlesex, by the greater Quantities 
of this Dung that are there made beyond - 
any other County in England: And it is for 
this reafon, that all rotted “Horfe-dungs are 
put on fward Grounds, efpecially at Mz- 
chaelnas, that the Winter Rains may wath 
their faline fulphureous Qualities into the - 
Earth, againft the fucceeding Summer ; for 
if it was laid on in March or April, and a 
dry time follows, it would then confequent- 
ly burn up and deftroy the Grafs, inftead of 
bringing forward a great Burthen : This 
Hazard likewife attends Horfe-dung when 
laid on the top of Barley, and therefore is ge- 
nerally ploughed in the laft time, that it may 
better receive the Wets, and not be fo foon. 
dried away : But where the fhort Dung of the 
Stable is faved under Cover that the Rains 
can’t wafh away its Salts, then it has done 
very well alone , when thrown over the 
new fowed Grain of Barley, Wheat, or Rye, 
but better if mixed with Afhes, Malt-duft, 
Rabbets, Hens, or Pigeons-dungs ; or if Cow- 
dung 3 1S incorporated with it in an Out-houfe, 
it 
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it will be very efficacious when they are rot- 
ted into a Finenefs and harroughed in with 
any of thofe Grains. This {hort Horfe-dung 
being the fofteft and richeft part of the Dung- 
hil, the great Rains by their feveral Bath- 
ings have more Power to wath away its Vir- 
tue to the Owner’s great Lofs, when expofed 
to the Weather ; but when it is by Time and 
Cover thus rotted, either by it felf or mixed, 
it certainly is a moft excellent Drefling to 
put on Wheat after it is harroughed in upon 
a Clover-lay, or upon any other broad Lands, 
wherein Wheat, Barley, or Rye is fowed, be- 
caufe by its being in a fhort pulverized State 
it is the eafier wafhed in by the Winter and 
Summer Rains that follow: It is this rich 
Dung and its Litter. that will do great Ser- 
vice when ploughed into wet, cold, {wampy 
Grounds, for here it will not only dry the 
Earth by-drinking up its Moifture, but at 
the fame time will heat its Surface and pro- 
~ mote the Growth of all Grain and Grafs that 
may be fowed therein; fo likewife upon 
mofiy wettifh Meadows. This Horfe- -dung, 
if laid on as foon as the Grafs is mowed in 
May ot Fune, will prove its Goodneds by re- 
turning a plenteous After-pafture, and have 
more time to rot, wath into the Earth, and 
be drawn by the Worms: This is not only ~ 
the Farmers, but the Gardeners beft Friend, 
by making dheir hot Beds, and producing or 
Mufhrooms, Melons, Sc | 
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T u £ Stale of the Horfe is by fome faved 
at the Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at 
the end of a defcending piece of Ground, 
and {prinkled on Corn, or Grafs, to the great 
forwarding of their Growths: It isalfo, as | 
well as the Dung, of a very ftrong Nature, 
efpecially of the Stone-horfe; and I will en- 
gage it fhall anfwer its feveral Intents in Ve- 
getation, if rightly applied to any fort of 
Corn, Grafs, or Wood-grounds, ¥ 

Hoc-Dung. Is by moft Farmers account- 
ed an excellent Dreffing and a quick Promo- 
ter of the Growth of all Vegetables, it be- 
ing of a more moift fat Nature than the 
dry, hot Horfe-dung, and therefore it is pre- 
ferred, efpecially for enriching our Barley- 


grounds, directly as it is made from the Hog- 


yard or Stye: For this, by the great Quanti+ 
ties of Corn that the Swine devours in fat- 
ting, return a confiderable deal of faline unc- 
tuous Excrement, that will mix with, nourifh, 
and impregnate the Earth, with its fructuous 
Qualities. It is therefore much better to be 
incorporated with Mould that is to be laid 
about a Tree's Roots, than the Horfe-dungs ; 
but then due Care muft be taken firft to 
let. the Swines-dung and Mould lye mixed 
together fome time before the Tree is plant- 


~ edin it, left it damages it, for there is ge- 


“nerally a great deal of Salt in this folid 
Dung, that its greafy Nature will not part 
with, {0 foon as the more fpungy, dry, and 

| 4 gen 
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light Horfe-dungs ; wherefore if the Dung 
of a Hog is applied to a new planted Tree 
directly from the Yard or Sty; or if the 
Ground about an old Timber or Fruit-tree 
is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or 
about its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill 
the Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in 
fome of the Northern Counties of Value for 
more than Field ufe, particularly in Lincoln- 
fhire, where the Hog-dungs foap and the 
Cow-dungs fire. In fhort it 1s good for. all 
manner of Ufes where Dung is requifite ; in- 
fomuch that it has encouraged {feveral to at- 
tempt a Dretling of their Land by folding 
with Swine ; but as they are moft unruly 
Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out of 
a Field by Hedging, it has been laid afide 
again, by two Farmers that I knew began 
this Practice. However the general Part of 
ours as well as the Vale Farmers are more 
than ordinary careful to improve this ferti- 
lizing Dung, by giving the Hog plenty of 
Straw in the Sty, and throwing into their 
Yard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, and many 
other Things that they will trample into 
their Dung, and make it better for Field Ufe 
than if it was entire, 

I must own that this Dung has been 
treated as a cool Manure, but I now fufpect 
the Veracity of fuch a Tenet ; whereas this 
Beaft 1s moftly fatted with Peas and Horfe- 
beans, and undoubtedly the Food of all Ani- 

Eee mals 
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mals governs in a great meafure the Effects 
of their feveral Dungs, as may be feen by 
that and Stable-horfes ; for the latter is con- 
fequently hotter and’ more efficacious than 
the former for the Growth of Vegetables : So 
in this of Swine, as I take it to be furnithed 


with creat Store of hot Salts from fuch Food, 


Iam of Opinion that it is rather a hot Dref- 
fing ; for the better the Feed, the better the 
Dung. | | 

Cow-Dung. Is certainly a cold Manure 
in comparifon of many others, and of an ea- 
fy Solution, which proves it to be of {mall 
Virtue in forwarding the Vegetation of Plants 
if ufed alone ; but 1f referved under Cover, © 


and mixed with Afhes, Malt-duft, Chalk, 


Lime, Horfe-dung, Straw, Turfs of Grafs, or - 


with almoft any other Earth, fo that it may | 


have time but to rot and incorporate, it 


will become a good Drefling, efpecially on 


Gravels, Chalks, or Sands; for this being a 
cool Manure, will the better fuit with thofe 
hot, dry, and light Grounds ; but where its 


{pungy, loofe and hollow Parts are expofed 


to Rains and other Weather, its Goodnefs is 
foon wafhed out, and will remain but an in- 
fipid Dreffing, and much more if it is laid on 
the Fallow-grounds in Summer, -as fome of 
the ignorant Hufbandmen do, where it lies 
fpread on their Field-lands three or four of 
the Summer Months together, till the Sun 
and Air hath exhaufted all the Virtue there- 


of : 
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of: This Dung thus rotted and mixed will 
alfo do great Service on Sward or Pafture- 
ground, and produce a {weet Grafs : So like- 
wife if laid on arable Land prefently plough- 
ed in, will caufe good Crops of Corn, efpe- 
cially in the light Grounds. 

Mutes and Affes Dung. Are fo near the 
Make and Nature of Horfe-dung, as to want 
no Explanation here. 

SHeEPs-Dung. By more than one Author 
is defcribed as the beft Ingredient of all - 
others diffolved in Water, in order to mul- 
 tiply and forward the Growth of all Grain 
that may be fteeped and imbibed therein ; 
but this and feveral other fuch ancient No- 
tions are now fupplanted by that much more 
excellent Propagator Salt-Petre , with the: 
Help of fome others ; however as it ftands in 
the Clafs of Dungs, I muft confefs, I have 
found it by Experience to be the beft and 
moft univerfal Dreffing of all others that 
we ufe, to promote Vegetation, and that 
both in Summer and Winter. 

Tuis moft ferviceable Dung being of a 
hard, hot, faline, unctuous Nature, does more 
potently affift the Ground, than either Horfe, 
Hog, or Cow-dung, by its fubftantial Parts, 
that are not fo foon diflolved and wafhed a- 
way by Rains, evaporated by the Sun, and 
dried by the Air,+as thofe more foft ones 
are, as may be feen by the great Quantities 
that lie long on the Surface of Commons and 

( Fields, 
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Fields , and therefore very much affift all 
manner of Clays, Loams, Gravels, Chalks, 
Sands and Grafs Grounds. On Clays, as they 
‘are the coldeft of Earths, and this is the 
warmeft for Creatures ; this Ground, as it is 
folded on, is mightily nourifhed by their 
Woo], Dung, and Stale. By their Wool, as 
it is prefied to the Earth by their lying on it, 
there is a Heat communicated, that its cold 
Nature greedily draws in and Benefits it felf, 
and not only by this, but alfo by its Greafe, 
which are both reckoned to fuccour the Clay, 
as appears by the Application of Lime and 
Oil Cakes, that I fhall hereafter mention. 
By their Dung, this Clay returns very great 
Crops, for by its tenacious clofe Nature, it 
holds this Drefling a long time, whereby it. 
is heated, and in fome degree hollowed when 
ploughed in, by which the Grain’s Growth 
is forwarded moft part of the, Summer and 
Winter ; and by the Sheep’s treading it upon 
this Ground, it mixes with it in a much clo- 
fer manner, than Dungs only laid on and 
ploughed in, whereby its Salts are clofely 
joined to thofe of the Clay ; and both toge- | 
ther caufes them great Stalks and Ears of 
Wheat, &c. that we often fee are the largeft 
of all others. This Dung is certainly the 
more rich, as it is made by a Beaft that can 
and generally does fubfift without the Help 
of Water all the Year ; for which reafon, 
their Dung is more than ordinary impreg- 

7 a nated 
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nated with thofe Vegetable Salts that are 
contained in the Grafs, Hay, Straw, and Corn 
that they alternately feed on: It is this fa- 
line Excrement that is an Enemy to all 
Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Flies, and Catterpil- 
lars, as we find to our great Profit, by fold- 
ing before and after the fowing of Turnep, 
Wheat, Barley, and other Seeds ; and when 
fed on Hay or Straw in Yards in the Winter, 
thefe Creatures are of prodigious Service in 
converting Stover to one of the beft of 
Dungs ; which have partly occafioned many 
of our Farmers this great Straw Year, to 
buy in Weathers to eat it, and make Dung 
inftead of Cows, that fold as dear as Sheep 
were cheap. mee | 

A FoLD (a covered one efpecially , if it 
could be had) is a very great Enricher both | 
of Grafs and arable Lands, by folding on 
the fame all the Winter with Weather Sheep, © 
firft ftrewing every Night a little Straw over 
the Ground to keep it from too violently 
drawing the Body of the Sheep, which will 
alfo occafion their making the more Dung ; 
and as it is deemed by many the beft of Dref- 
fing, care is generally ufed to fave and ob- 


tain it after the beft Manner ; fome there- ._ 


fore will add two Hurdles to a Fold of 
twelve, and fo in proportion to more, about 
fix Weeks before Michaelmas, becaufe then 
the Days are more fhort, and the Sun not fo 
powerful to attract and exhauft the Virtue 

of 
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of their Dung and Stale, as in the hot: 


ter Seafons, which renders a thin Drefling 
in the Fold at this cooler time of the Year, 
equal to a thicker one in the foregoing drier 
Part of the Summer, i 

Tue Stale likewife of this Beaft is of 
. courfe hotter and falter than fome others, by — 
fo much as it is lefs ufed to fupply its Drought 
by drinking ; and therefore it is of a more 
fertile Quality to the Ground, which caufes 
the diligent Shepherd every Morning to drive 
’ the Sheep brifkly about the Fold, that they 
_ may be provoked to Dung and Stale, before 
they are let out. 

Tue Dung and Stale of Sheep are moft 
efficacious on all manner of Loams, but more 
on Gravels, Chalks and Sands; becaufe thefe 
Grounds being of a light, hollow Nature 
(efpecially the two laft) are by the Help of 
the Fold, brought under a clofer Union in 
their Parts, than they otherwife would be, 
by any other Method that is now in ufe, 
whereby this Dreffing is made to mix with, 
and ftick to this loofe, fhort Earth in fuch. 
a tenacious manner, as enables it much bet- 
ter to adminifter its Salts to the Corn or 
Grafs that grows therein; and then ‘it be- - 
comes much firmer, and the Vegetables more 
fixed and empowered to withftand the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and the Bafhings and Wafh- 
ings of Beat-rains that otherwife might be 
fatal to fuch Grain, as I have before par- 

: ticularly | 
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ticularly explained as in the Chapters of 
Chalks and Sands. 

Raszets-Dung. Is of fo hot and fertile 
a Nature to both ploughed and {ward 
Ground, that. it is fold with us for Six-pence 
the fingle Bufhel trodden in, after it has lain 
near twelve Months under. Cover, rotting, 
and is moft commonly made ufe of in our 
Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firft 
fowed by the Hand out of the Seed-lot, and 
harroughed in with Barley, but will not fo 
well anfwer in wettifh Soils, as the Pigeons 
and fome other Dungs will, becaufe this is 
not of fo hot a Nature as they are; | yet as” 
this Creature like the. Sheep, can or with ¢ 
out Water, its Dung and Stale is more hot 
and faline than many other of the four- 
- footed fort are : That renders it of exquifite 
Service both in proper, arable and Grafs- 
grounds, if laid on either of them early e- 
nough, as at Chrifimas, or Candlemas, that 
the Sun and Air may not dry and exhautt if 
before its fertile Salts are communicated to 
the Roots of the Corn, Grafs, or Trees ; 
likewife for the Encreafe ‘of T urneps, this. is 
of vaft Service if thirty Bufhels are harrough- 
ed into the Ground with the Seed: . It has 
often moved my Regret, to think of the great 
Quantities of this, -as well as feveral other 
rich Dreffings that are carried to the London 
Leftols, and there confumed to little pur- 
pote ; for it is certainly worth our while to 
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pay very well for this tame Rabbets-dung 
there, and bring it thirty Miles into the 
Country afterwards. 

Urines. As they are endowed with a 
burning Spirit, it calls for a careful Manage- 
ment on all forts of Grafs, Corn, or Trees- 
roots, that it furioufly affifts or deftroys, as 
it is difcreetly or indifcreetly applied ; its 
right ufe being not only in a {mall Quantity, 
but at a proper Seafon : In the firft, it fhould 
be no more than {fprinkled or poured on in 
{mall Streams, out of a watering or other 
Pot or Dith: In the latter, it is to be done 
in Fanuary, February, or before May is over, 
that the drying Heat of the Weather may not 
add to the fiery Part of the Stale. - I have | 
thought human Stale of that Importance in 
promoting the Growth of Corn, Grafs, and © 
Trees, that I have and do allow my Maid- 
fervant Three-pence for every Kilderkin the 
faves by emptying the Chamber pots into a 
Cafk, which when full, I put into a Cart, 
and let it run out on my Corn or Grafs, as it 
is drawing over them, by pulling out the Cork 
at each end of the Vefiel, Likewife when 
I empty my neceffary Houfe, the Man mixes 
Straw with it in each Barrow, and puts it 
on a Heap to lie in the Weather and rot, till 
it becomes fit to put on my Land, where 
when it is ploughed in, either at Michael- 
mas for Wheat or Rye, or inthe Spring for 
Barley, it is of a very great and lafting ae 

| The 
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The Urine of the Horfe I take to be the ftrong- 
eft of any; next to that the Dog, as is proved 
by the Litter out of a Kennel of Hounds, 
which has been found to be of a fiery Nature ; 
then the Sheep, Hog and Cow : Chamberlye 
has peeled Wheat when foaked with Brine in it. 
Piceons-Dung. Is indifputably the hottedt 
Dungs for all wet Clays and moift Loams, 
where in a peculiar manner the fiery Salts act 
moft potently in bringing forward the Growth 
of all Grain, Grafgand Trees, that are fowed 
and planted in thefe chilly cold Grounds, and is 
therefore fent many Miles by the Vale-men,. 
and bought at Ten-pence the heaped Bufhel, 
chiefly for their Barley-crops , becaufe in 
Wheat-Grounds it does not fo well anfwer, if 
mixed with the Earth about Michaelmas, for 
then by its lying in or on it near twelve Months, 
the Rains are apt to wafh away its light fertile 
Properties too foon ; but, if fowed the latter. 
end of February or the beginning of March, 
this Dung will prove moft efficacious if plough- 
ed or harroughed in with the Grain, or fowed 
out of the Seed-cot on the Surface immediate 
ly after the Barley is got into the Ground ; 
however in my Opinion harroughing in is the 
beft way, for then it lies the neareft to the 
Kernel’s Body ; and if a wet Time fhould fuc- 
ceed, the Grain will foon get a Head, that will 
cover its Roots and fhade them againft the 
{corching Heats of Summer: But though I 
mention only Clays and Loams, yetis there no 
c one 
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one Soil as I know of that this Dang will not 
do good on, both in arable and meadow 


Grounds. 


Hewns-Dung. And all manner of other 
Fowls-dung, are of the very fame fort of 
Service to all Land, though not quite fo hot 
and good as the Pigeons, if they are throwed 
on about Chrifimas or Candlemas, for then it is , 
to be hoped fufficient Quantities ‘of Rain will 
fall before the Spring is over, as to caufe all 
Corn and Grafs under it to get a forward Head 
and Shelter againftthe Summer Droughts: This 
Hen-dung with us is fold for Six-pence the 
double Bufhel, put into the Meafure as hollow 
as can be, but if trod in and hea aped, then a fin- 
gle Buthel is reckoned at the fame Price, and 
is ufed in all the Intents and Purpofes as Pigeons-_ 
dung is. Hen-dung ts frequently mixed with» 
Chaff, Malt-duft, thort Horfe-dung, Cows- 
dung, &c. by putting any of them under where 
thefe Fowls rooft, that they may be incorporat- 
ed and rot together, for here this Manure will 
mix with and diffufe its Salts into their feveral 
Species, fo as greatly to encreafe a large Quan- 
tity of excellent Hand-dreffing for all forts of 
Corn, Grafs, or Wood-land: This makes fome 
reckon one Load of neat Hens. dung to be 
worth fix of fome common Dung, and is of 
fuch light clean Portage in Sacks on Horfe- 
back, that it may be carried and fowed in di- 
ftant Grounds when on Cart cannot conveni- 


ently come. . 


Soor. 
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Soot. Is a moft powerful Manute, madé 
ufe of by many of our beft Farmers in the 
Chiltern, though but by few in the Vale, be- 
caufe they gridge the Charge, and fapply if 
with their Flocks of Sheep; not but that it 
will do as much good there as any where: Its 
chief Ufe is on Wheat, Rye and Barley, and 
is commonly fown Poni Chrifimas to April, 
on any of them out of a Seed-cot as thin as 
can well be, to the Quantity of twenty or 
twenty five ‘Bufhels on an Acre, for if the 
Soot was to be town fooner, the Winter Rains 
and Snows would endanger its Goodnefs being 
wath’d away too early ; but of late fome fow 
their Wheat and Rye'in 4ugu/t, that they may 
eat their firft Head in November with their 
Sheep, as reckoning it to be near as good a 
Crop as of Grafs, and then will drefs them with 
Soot about Chriftmas, that they may the foon- 
er get a fecond Head. This is alfo a moft ex- 
cellent Dreffing if that Quantity is fowed on 
Barley juft. harroughed into the Ground, and 
will not only return a good Crop of this, but 
alfo another of Peas, Beans, Thetches or Tails, 
the fucceeding Seaton: On new fown Tur- 
neps there 1s nothing better than Soot,’ becaufe 
it deftroys and keeps off the Infects, ‘and vatt- 
ly forwards wae i Growth: On St. Foine, 
twenty Bufhels of this fown at Candlemas on 
an Acre once in three Years, exceeds all other 
Dreflings whatfoever, and fo on. Lucerne, 
Clover, and all other artificial and natural 
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Graffes, becaufe it kills all Mofs, and forces on © 
the Growth of the St. Foine fo faft, that it 
gets the better of and keeps down the Breed 
of Weeds ;_ it alfo fpoils the Growth of the 
Clob-weed, Ruth, and feveral other courfe Ve- 
getables, and brings ‘up in their room. the: 
Honey-fuckle the. fame Year: Of late our 
Farmers have been {fo frugal, as to buy their 
Soot at London in the Summer, by carrying 
thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, and bringing 
back Soot, which they lay in a cover'd place 
all the Winter till Chrifmas or Candlemas for 

Wheat, or later for Barley, for then it is com- 
monly ten or Twelve-pence the Bufhel deliver- 
ed to us in the Country ; whereas if we buy 
it at the beft Hand in London, before or pre- 
fently after Harveft, we often have it for Six- 
pence the Bufhel there ; but then due Care 
muft be taken that it is not adulterated with 
Cork, Smiths or other Afhes, that are too 
often mixed for the Encreafe of their Meafure, 
efpecially by thofe Chimney-{weepers that live 
in the Suburbs of London: Alfo if it is bought 
of the Waggoners, their Meafure fhould be 
examined, for I have known one of the worit 
fort of them bring down four or five, as pre- 
fuming it would not be obferved by the Buyer. 

In fhort, there is fuch Quantities yearly ufed 
of this forcing Drefling, that fome fifty Pounds 
a Year Farmers have confumed three Hundred 
Buthels in one Spring Seafon: Nor do I know 
of few or any that rent from fifty Pounds a 
: Year 
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Year and upwards, but what buy annually more 
or lefs of this London Soot, that will drefs our 
Chiltern-land for two Crops: I have therefore 
thought it neceflarily incumbent on me to en- 
large on this moft valuable Article; and becaufe 
Authors in this, as far as I have found, are 
generally deficient in expofing its feveral Ufes ; 
and particularly Mr. Worfige, who though a 
far greater Scholar than myéelf, yet is fo wide of 
the Matter, that I will here infert all he fays 
of it (as far as I know) in his fix Shilling bound 
Book, entituled, 4 Compleat Sy/tem of Hu/ban- 
dry, &c, dated in the Year 1716. Page 119. 
‘< Soot alfo is affirmed by fome to be very 
“* good, efpecially that which is made of Wood. 
“ Tt is moft beneficial to Trees or Plants that 
either grow in the Shade, or too cold or 
moitt Grounds. | 
THERE Is a new piece of good Hufbandry 
of late acted by fome that buy their Soot in 
Summer, and lay it in the fame Field that is 
to be fown with it, where they thatch the 
Heaps with Straw, that keeps off all Weather. 
ASHES. | Either of the Wood or Coal fort, 
are a very good Drefling for Corn or Grafs : 
grounds, the firft we buy for three-half- pence 
the fingle Bufhel, and fow it out of a Seed-cot 
in our Wheat, Rye, or Barley-ground, in 
February or March, by throwing twenty, thirty, 
or forty Bufhels on an Acre of the Surface ; 
but the Coal-afhes are fo full of Sulphur, that 
eight Sacks, or thirty two Bufhels are full e- 
Cc3 nough 
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nough for an Acre, and are generally ufed on 
Grafs-grounds, where they will burn off the © 
Mofs, and fuddenly breed the Honey-fuckle- 
grafs to that degree, that I muft needs fay, I. 
think it an excellent Manure, efpecially if 
Rains foon follow their fowing: Farmer Wright 
of Barley-end, this laft Spring, put on about ~ 
- twenty four Buthels on an Acre, and had fuch 
a Burthen, as he never received in one Year 
on the fame Ground thefe thirty Years paft : 
It was the Expreflion of a judicious Man I 
was in company with, that a Buthel of Coal-_ 
_ afhes was as good for {ward Ground, as a Bufh- 
el of our Wood-foot that is here fold for Six- 
~ pence ; becaufe: the Sulphur in one was fo 
much hotter and more preferable to the Salt 


in the other, and, next toSoot, is one of the ~ 


beft Remedies for killing the Clob-weed , 
Rufh, and other courfe Grafles that too offen 
ies the Meadow-grounds: The Wood and 
Coal afhes of late have gained great Reputa- 
tion for their many fertile Ufes, as well by 
themfelves, as mixed with thort Horfe-dung, 
Cows, Fowls, and other Dungs and Stover ;_ 
fo likewife have thofe made from burnt Clay, . 
Mould, Heat, Turf and Ant-hills; Yet | 
know of a large Meadow containing two or 
three Hundred Acres, that were run over with. 
Ant-hills, or Piflum-banks very thick ; the 
Hills were cut up with the wide Sharr-plough, 
and the Grafs-part put into Heaps with the 
Forks to lic and rot, but the Mould-part was 
; imme- 
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immediately {cattered over the Ground with 
the Shovel ; the Turfs being not to be medled 
with till they are got fine by lying, ferment- 
ing and putrifying almoft a Year, and then it | 
is to be fpread about the Field : The reafon 
for putting the Turf into feveral Heaps, and not 
burning it into Afhes, was by the Owner 
thought more proper, becaufe in this manner 
it contained and kept 1n its Salts better, than | 
if often turned and expofed to the Wathings of 
great Rains, or burnt; and alfo becaufe this 
Ground lying low and wettifh, this way would 
better thicken it, and keep it drier hereafter, 
than if it was reduced to Afhes, which I think . 
is very confonant to good Hufbandry: But 
whoever buys thefe London Athes muft take 
particular Care that they be pure and not adul- 
terated with Duft and other Trumpery, for 
then they will likely deceive your Expeéta- 
tion; and fo will the Athes from great Brew- 
houfes, Smiths Forges, Glafs-houfes, and other 
Places in and about London, where by the 
Fury of their large Fires the Afhes are burnt to 
that degree that iittle Goodnefs is left in them, 
which caufes thofe from private Families to be 
much more excellent, as they are lefs burnt, 
for promoting the Growth of Vegetables. In 
the Country we make a particular Diftinction 
between Afhes from Wood (the hard fort efpe- 
cially) and thofe from Furze, Fern, and Straw, 
for the latter are not fo valuable as the former, 
becaufe the Wood ‘fort exceeds thofe from 
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Furze, as much as the Furze does thofe from — 
Fern, and Fern from Straw. Yet notwith- 
ftanding the great Goodnefs there is in thefe 
Soap-afhes and all others, they may be ufed 
to a Fault ; for I have known this Drefling fo 
often repeated on one and the fame piece of 
Ground, that they have lain fo thick at bottom 
as to choak the Growth of the Grafs to its 
very great Damage, but of alternate Manures 
I fhall in this Chapter write further. However, 
to do Juftice to this fertile Dreffing, I muft 
commend it next to Soot, Lime, and Fowls- 
dung, for not breeding Weeds, at the fame 
time it nourifhes the Earth, as the Horfe and 
fome other Dungs are apt todo; which has 
raifed my Efteem fo much for the London 
Afhes, that when I have fent Stack-wood ~ 
thither, my Team has brought back a Load 
of thefe from the Town Lay-ftalls, for which 
_ we pay Twelve-pence there ; but thefe are 
wrong Places to take them from, becaufe as 
they here lie open to the Weather, they are 
often wafhed by the Rains, and {0 lofe a great 
deal of their Sulphur, which is the effen- 
tial part of their Dreffing ; whereas if the 
Afhes were faved under Cover, as they. are 
brought out of the Houfes, their Goodnefs 
might better be depended on. 

Lime. Has often been proved to be a pro- 
lifick Dreffing of all manner of Ground what- 
foever, if ufed in a right manner: For in this 
js coagulated a balfamick alkaline Salt, that 

3 before 
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before was fixed in the crude Stone or Chalk, 
and unable to aét in the Growth of Vegetables ; 
but now made free, and fet at Liberty by Cal- 
Cination: For till the acid barren Quality of 
Stones or other Minerals is evaporated by Fire, 
the Salts in them are of little or no Significa- 
tion to Land; and fo of Chalks and other 
Earths, unlefs they are cured by Fire, Fer- 
mentation or Putrefaction, they are not capa- 
ble of benefiting the Ground, Grain or Grafs 
they are laid amongift, becaufe no hard denfe 
Bodies can mix with,. and affift the Earth, as 
the more loofe and powder’d ones do, nor can 
their worfe fterile earthy Parts, that lie con- 
cealed in their original priftine State, be of Ser- 
vice, till they are converted into a contrary 
Nature, which makes this dry burning Lime 
not only abforp and confumethe Wets and Moi- 
fture of Grounds that are often fatal in the Win- 
ter and Spring to the Wheat, Rye and Grafs, but 
alfo kills, wounds and drivesaway Worms, Snails, 
Grubs and Caterpillars; Lime therefore is ufed 
many Ways in Farming. 1/7, By mixing it with 
Turf, Dung or Mould, and fuffered to lie till 
they are rotted and incorporated together , 
which will make an excellent Drefling for 
Corn or Grafs-ground. Secondly, Forty Buth- 
els of Stone-lime fhould be flaked in one Heap 
in the Field by the Weather, which it will do 
ina few Days, and then fowed over an Acre 
out of a Seed-cot as thin as it can well be ; this 
may thus remain for a Week, when the Wheat 
may be harroughed in broad Lands, or fowed 
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in Stitches : Others will fetch Water directly 


and flake the Lime as foon as it is in the 
Field, and fow it while it is hot, that it may 
bring the Ground into a Ferment. Thirdly, 
It muft be in like Manner and Quantity fowed 
over the Ground with Turnep-feed ; the Lime — 
is firft to be harroughed in twice in a Place, 
and then the Turnep-feed once in a Place with 
light Harroughs. Fourthly, Ona Clover Lay 
forty Bufhels may be harroughed in while it is | 
_ hot, and let lain a Week or Fortnight, then 
harrough in the Wheat ;_ this will deliver the 
Grain from the deftructive Worm and other » 
Infects, that often here deftroy the Wheat, and © 
will alfo caufe it to gather thicker, and main- 
tain it felf in the cold wet Times of the Win- 
ter and Spring, when others ficken or die; — 
and therefore am furprized to find a late Au- 
thor fay, that Lime is moft natural for light, 
fandy, hot, gravelly Grounds, and bad for 
wet, cold Gravels, but worft of all for cold 
Clays, as the fame My. Worlige fays, Page 106. 
Now in anfwer to this Affertion ; It is my 
Opinion that Lime by its fructuous Salts and 
light Parts agrees with all forts of Grounds, 
both arable and grazing, but beft of all with 
the cold wet Clays: For here are two oppofite 
Natures, the one a fweet burning fort, the 
other of a very auftere frigid one ; which is 
confequently an Argument for the great Good 
that Lime does on this Ground, and may ap- 
parently be feen from my Neighbour’s Manage- 
ment, who with the limy Rubbith of his 
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Kiln, dreffes his high Clay-grounds, that an- 
nually return him waft Crops ; and not only 
here, but in other Places that I have feen of 
the like Soil, and will hold good in the Ground 
for fix Years, if Peas or Beans follow the firft 
Wheat Crop. | 
CuaLxk. Is a Mineral that is of moft ex- 
quifite Service in Farming, as being the great- 
eft Alterative of any other to our Clays , | 
Loams and Gravels : Without this great Im- 
prover, the many fine Crops of Corn and ar-— 
tificial Grafles could not be obtained that are, 
becaufe it cures the Clays of their four, auftere, 
cold, hard and tough Qualities, and eftablithes 
for fometimes twelve, or twenty Years toge- 
ther a Lightnefs, Warmnefs, Sweetnefs and 
Shortnefs in their room; and fo alfo in the 
-Loams and Gravels, this Earth does Wonders 
by coriverting their four and binding Natures 
into their contrary Qualities, whereby the 
Plough performs its Operations more eafily, and 
the Ground becomes more fertile, by caufing 
thefe Earths to emit their Salts to their feveral 
Vegetables with Freedom, which otherways 
would be tenacioufly fix’d and kept from nou- 
rifhing the Corn and Grafs, that would then 
want their vital Affiftance; fo that it evidently 
appears, that thofe who chalk moft, receive the 
greateft Crops: But in the Vale they ftand not 
in fo much need of this moft kind Earth, becaufe 
their black and bluifh marly-Clays are natural- _ 
ly fhort in themfelves, and readily yield to the 
Power 
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Power of the Air and Rain: Whereas our 
red Clays in the Chiltern are quite different 
to thofe of the Vale, and require the Help 
of Chalk or Sand to reduce their furly Bodies, 
as they will not be prolifick in their Produc- 
tions : But this Drefling I have amply dif- 
cours’d of in the Chapter of Chalks. : 

Horn-fhavings. Are a warm, {pirituous, 
hollow Dreffing, and are of two Sorts, the finer 
and the coarfer ; the firft is generally fold for 
twelve Shillings the twelve Bufhel-Sack, and 
the latter for lefs, and are fown out of a Seed- 
cot on Wheat, Rye, or Barley-ground juft 
before the laft Ploughing, to the Quantity of 
twenty four Bufhels on an Acre, that will laft 
fix Years in the Earth; they are generally 
ploughed in with Wheat, or Rye in Stitches, — 
and alfo before Wheat, Rye, or Barley are 
harroughed in broad Lands : It is a moft ex- 
cellent Drefling in white Grounds , Sands, 
Gravels, or Loams, 

Racs are a warm Manure, and by their 
fpungy hollow Parts ferve as a very good 
Drefling in Chalks, Sands, Loams and Gra- 
vels, but beft of all in the white Grounds, 
for in this dry Soil they lie, receive, and re- 
tain the Wets a long time to the great Nou- 
rifhment of the Grain or Grafs that grows a- 
mongft them ; and alfo by their thready, 
woolly Property will, in fome meafure, hold 
together this fhort Earth againft the Frofts, 
Winds and Wets, that are apt to fhoal, fhatter, 
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and blow away the Ground from the Roots 
of the Corn, and for this purpofe they are 
chop’d by a proper Inftrument fo {mall as to 
be fit for fowing with the Hand out of a Seed- 
cot, juft before the laft Ploughing for Wheat 
or Barley, and then ploughed in with the 
Wheat in Stitches; or if the Wheat and Bar- 
ley are fown in broad Lands, the Rags muft 
be firft ploughed in, and the Grain harrough- 
ed after: Some will plough them in about 
Albollantide, that they may rot and mix with 
the Earth againft the Barley Seafon : Thefe 
Rags are better and worfe in Goodnefs and — 
Value, the head Price of all being four Shil- 
lings per hundred Weight, and an Acre re- 
quires four or five Hundred. 

Hoors. They are differently ufed of late, the 
Oxen or Cows efpecially, for inftead of cutting 
them to pieces and ploughing them into the 
Ground, we force them into the Earth with | 
Sticks, prefently after the Wheat, Barley or 
Rye is fown, at about fix Inches or a Foot 
_diftance, in order to prevent the Dog, Ge. 
carrying them away ; here they lie almoft 
f{mother’d with their Operations ready to receive 
and lodge the Rains, which will caufe them 
to rot, putrify and mellow the Ground, fo that 
by reafon of the Dirt about them, their fat ly- 
ing in the Ground, and their naufeous Tafte and 
Scent, they lie fafe from Dog, Fox, Badger, wild 
and Polestats, Weafels, Ranes and Stoats, and 
is a Dreffing for fix Years to Chalks, Gravels, 
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Loams, Sands, and almoft all other Soils; ag 
are the Sheeps, Hogs, Goats, and Dears-hoofs, 
that are commonly ploughed in the laft time 
for Wheat, Rye or Barley, as being of a fmall- 
er Bulk, and eafily- covered in the Ground 
than the Cows are. | 
Hoas-hair and Coney-clippings. Are very- 
good Drefiings for the light Soils harroughed 
in with Wheat, Rye or Barley, fo are Qil, 
Cakes of Rape-feed, Gc. that are now ufed 
much about Luton in Bedford/hire, which they 
chop fmall or grind, and plough or harrough 
in to a great Profit. Thefe are moft of them 
general Manures, and ufed more than ever, in- 
fomuch that i know four Farmers, Neighbours, 
that have equally contributed to the Purchafe 
of twenty twelve-Bufhel Sacks, which they | 


alternately fill with Chaff, &c. and carry to - 


London in their Waggons, where they again 
load with fome of thefé as a Drefling for their 
Land: The Shaving-hoofs, Coney-clippings, 
-and other Manures, we commonly buy at Mr. 
Atkins in Turnmill-ftreet near Clerkenwell. 
THEsE feveral Manures and Dreffings for 


Land are happily ordain’d by Providence for _ 


the Encreafe of Grain, Grafs, Wood, @c. as 
being of moft exquifite Service to accomplifh 
that great End, if bya right Judgment they 
are duly adapted to Grdin, Grafs, Wood, Soils 
and Seafons ; otherwife they may become 
auxiliary Evils inftead of Helps: As for Ex- 
ample, if a Perfon was to drefs his wet Clays 

im 
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in Winter with only Cow-dung, or his Sands 
or Gravels in Summer with Soot-lime, or Pi- 
geons-dung ; it’s very likely he may lofe the 
End of hig Defign, by the firft being wafh’d 
away through its cold loofe Parts, and fo ren- 
dered of little or no Efficacy ; andthe other 
by its faline fulphureous Nature, with the help 
of the Sun and dry Weather, be afflifted in 
fpoiling the Crops that grow therein: But a- 
bove all other Management there is an abfolute 
Neceffity for making ufe of thefe Dreffings al- 
ternately, that is, not only to drefs the Grain, 
Grafs and Soil with a Manure, but to alter 
thefe Supplies each Seafon; for if I drefs my 
Wheat-crop this time with Stable-dung, the 
next time it fhould be with Soot, and the 
third time with the Fold, Horn-thavings, 
Hogs-hair, Hoofs, or fome other Change, and. 
- fo for any other Grain, @&c. elfe it may be de- 
pended on, the Earth and Grain will be fatu- 
rated and tired with the Repetition of one and 
the fame fort, which is often the Caufe of thin 
Crops, and to my Knowledge but lightly re- 
garded by fome ignorant Hufbandmen ; though 
to my Satisfaction I muft own this profitable 
Notion of late has obtain’d a Probation with 
many that formerly cavill’d with a ufeful Tenet 
meerly for its being new; for undoubtedly 
different Dreffings impregnate the Ground 
with different Salts and Sulphurs, which oblige 
the Roots of all Vegetables that grow therein, ’ 
to draw their Food each time ina various 
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manner, as I have demonftrated in the Chapter _ 
ter of the Beech-tree, and for which reafon, 

as I have faid before, the beft Farmers change _ 
not only their Dreffings, but alfo their Seed each, 
or at every other time of fowing for its greater 
Encreafe: ’Tis therefore that we drefs the Oak- 
‘ftubble with Cart-dung for the following Crop 
of Wheat, in order to lighten and hollow the 
Earth that is commonly clung and heavy after 
an Oat-crop; but after a Pea or Bean-crop 
we fold for the fucceeding Wheat-crop, becaufe 
after them, the Ground is generally loofe and 
hollow. : | 
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